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To the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, one of his Majesty's 
^Principal Secretaries of State. 

MY LORD, 

Vv HEN first I undertook to write an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any higher 
patronage than that of the proprietors of the copy, 
nor prospect of any other advantage than the 
price of my labour. I knew that the work in 
which I engaged is generally considered as drud^ 
gery for the bhnd, as the proper toil of artless in- 
dustry ; a task that requires neither the light of 
learning, nor the activity of genius, but may be 
successfully performed without any higher qut* 
lity than that of bearing burthens with dull pa- 
tience, and beating the track of the 
sluggish reaolutiOT. 

Whether this opimoBy to kte 
lowiddypopig«to4I " ^^- 
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and nature, or from accident and prejudice ; whe- 
ther it be decreed by the authority of reason, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for literary praise, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest place, neither vanity nor interest in- 
cited me to inquire. It appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confessed to be the least delightful; 
that it was believed to produce neither fruits nor 
flowers ; and that, after a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the barren laurel had been found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, niy Lord, I entered, with 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was low, it likewise 
would be safe. I was drawn forward with the 
prospect of employment, which, though not splen- 
did, would be useful ; and which, though it could 
not make my life envied, would keep it innocent ; 
which would awaken no passion, engage me in no 
contention, nor throw in my way any temptation 
to disturb the quiet of others by censure, or my 
own by flattery, 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
statesmen thought it part of their honour to pro- 
mote the improvement of their native tongues ; 
and in which dictionaries were written under the 
protection of greatness. To the patrons of such 
undertakings I willingly paid the homage of be- 
lieving that they, who were thus sohcitous for the 
perpetuity of their language, had reason to expect 
that their actions would be celebrated by posterity, 
and that the eloquence which they promoted 
would be employed in their praise. But I consi- 
der such acts of beneficence as prodigies, recorded 
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rather to raise wonder than expectation ; and, con- 
tent with the terms that I had stipulated, had 
not siifFercd my imagination to flatter me with 
any other encouragement, when I found that my 
design had been thought by yoiu* Lordship of 
importance sufRcient to attract your favour. 

How far this unexpected distinction can be 
rated among the happy incidents of life, I am not 
yet able to determine. Its first effect has been to 
make me anxious, lest it should fix the attention 
of the pubHc too much upon me, and, as it once 
happened to an epic poet of France, by raising 
the reputation of the attempt, obstruct the re- 
ception of the work. I imagine what the world 
will expect from a scheme, prosecated under your 
Lordship's influence ; and I know that expecta* 
lion, when her wings are once expanded, easily 
reaches heights which performance never wHl at- 
tain : and when she has mounted the sununit of 
perfection, derides her follower, who dies in the 
pursuit. 

Not therefore to raise expectation, but to re- 
press it, I here lay before your Lordship the Plan 
of my undertaking, that more may not be d^e- 
inanded than I intend ; and that, before it is too 
far advanced to be thrown into a new method, I 
may be advertised of its defects or superfluities. 
Such informations I may justly hope, from the 
emulation vnth which those, who desire the praise 
of elegance or discernment, must contend in the 
promotion of a design that you, my Lord, have 
not thought unworthy to share your attention 
with treaties and with wars. 

In the first attempt to methodise my ideas, t 

B3 
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found a difficulty, which extended itself to the 
whole work. It was not easy to determine by 
what rule of distinction the words of this Dic- 
tionary were to be chosen. The chief intent of 
it is to preserve the purity, and ascertain the 
meaning of our English idiom ; and this seems to 
require nothing more than that our language be 
considered, so far as it is our own ; that the words 
and phrases .used in the general intercourse of life, 
or found in the works of those whom we com- 
monly stile polite writers, be selected, without in- 
cluding the terms of particular professions ; since, 
with the arts to which they relate, they are ge- 
nerally derived from other nations, and are very 
often the same 'in all the languages of this part of 
the world. This is, perhaps, the exact and pure 
idea of a grammatical dictionary ; but in lexico- 
graphy, as in other arts, naked science is too de- 
ucate for the purposes of life. .The value of a 
work must be estimated by its use : it is not 
enough that a dictionary delights the critic, un- 
less, at the same time, it instructs the learner ; as 
it is to little purpose, that an engine amuses the 
philosopher by the subtilty of its mechanism, if it 
requires so much knowledge in its application as 
to be of no advantage to the common workman. 

The title which I prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they that 
take a dictionary into their hands, have been ac- 
customed to expect from it a solution of almost 
CTery difficulty. If foreign words therefore were 
r^ected^ it could be little regarded, except by 
critics, or those who aspire to criticism ; and 
Itowerer it might enlighten those that write. 
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would be all darkness to them that only read. 
The unlearned much oftener consult their dic- 
tionaries for the meaning of words, than for their 
structures or formations; and the words that most 
want explanation, are generally terms of art ; 
which, therefore, experience has taught my pre- 
decessors to spread, with a kind of pompous lux- 
uriance, o^rer their productions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected 
terms of science in their first essay, but found af- 
terwards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of their 
determination ; and, though they woidd not na- 
turalize them at once by a single act, permitted 
them by degrees to settle themselves among the 
natives, with little opposition ; and it would 
surely be no proof of judgment to imitate them 
in an error which they have now retracted, and 
deprive the book of its chief use, by scrupulous 
distinctions. 

Of such words, however, all are not equally to 
be considered as parts of our language ; for some 
of them are naturalized and incorporated, but 
others still continue aHens, and are rather auxili- 
aries than subjects. This naturaUzation is pro- 
duced either by an admission into common speech, 
in some metaphorical signification, which is the 
acquisition of a kind of property among us ; as 
we say, the %enitb of advancement, the meridian 
of life,, the cynosure * of neighbouring eyes ; or it 
is the consequence of long intermixture and fre- 
quent use, by which the ear is accustomed to the 
•ound of words, till their original is forgotten, as 

• Milton. 
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in equator, taitilUes ; or of the change of a foreign 
into an English termination^ and a conformity to 
the laws of the speech into which they are adopt- 
ed ; as in category ^ cachexy f peripneumony. 

Of those which still continue in the state of alienst 
and have made no approaches towards assimila* 
tion, some seem necessary to be retained ; because 
the purchasers of the dictionary >^nll expect to 
find them. Such are many words in the common 
law, as cafiaSi habeas corpus f prsmumrCf nisi prius •* 
such are some terms of controversial diWnity, as 
hypostasis; and of physic, as the names of dis- 
eases ; and in general, all terms which can be 
found in books not written professedly upon par- 
ticular arts, or can be supposed necessary to those 
who do not regularly study them. Thus, when 
a reader not skilled in physic happens in Milton 
upon this line. 



pining atrophy, 



Marasmus, and wide-wit«ting pestilence, 

he will, with equal expectation, look into his dic<. 
tionary for the word marasmus, as for atrophy, or 
pestilence ; and will have reason to complain if he 
does not find it. 

It seems necessary to the completion of a dic- 
tionary designed not merely for critics, but for 
popular use, that it should comprise, in some de- 
gree, the peculiar words of every profession ; that 
the terms of war and navigation should be inserted, 
so far as they can be required by readers of tra- 
vels, and of history ; and those of law, merchand- 
ize, and mechanical trades, so far as they can be 
supposed useful in the occurrences of conmiou life. 
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But there ought, however, to be some distinc- 
tion made between the different classes of words; 
and therefore it will be proper to print those 
which are incorporated into the language in the 
usual character, and those which are still to be 
considered as foreign, in the italic letter. 

Another question may arise with regard to ap- 
pellatives, or the names of species. It seems of 
no great use to set down the words horsey dog^ 
caty twilloWf alder f daisy ^ .rose^ and a thousand 
others, of which it will be hard to give an ex- 
planation, not more obscure than the word itself. 
Yet it is to be considered, that, if the names of 
animals be inserted, we must admit those which 
are more known, as well as those with which we 
are, by accident, less acquainted ; and if they 
are all rejected, how will the reader be relieved 
from difficulties produced by allusions to the cro- 
codile, the chameleon, the ichneumon, and the 
hyaena ? If no plants are to be mentioned, the 
most pleasing part of nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If only 
those which are less known are to be mentioned, 
who shall fix the limits of the reader's learning ? 
The importance of such explications appears from 
the mistakes which the want of them has occa- 
sioned. Had Shakespeare had a dictionary of 
this kind, he had not made the woodbine entwine 
the honeysuckle ; nor would Milton, with such as- 
sistance, have disposed so improperly of his ellops 
and his scorj^on* 

Bestdest as such words, like others, require 
that their accents shouid be settled, their sounds. 
ascertauMi^ and dictr etymologies deduced, they 
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cannot be properly omitted in the dictionary. 
And though the explanations of some may be 
censured as trivial^ because they are almost uni* 
versally understood ; and those of others as un- 
necessary, because they will seldom occur ; yet it 
seems not proper to omit them> since it is rather 
to be wished that many readers should find more 
than they expect, than that one should miss what 
he might hope to find. 

When all the wordt are selected and arrangedy 
the first part of the work to be considered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncer« 
tain ; which at last, when its fluctuation ceasedi 
was in many cases settled but by accident ; and 
in which, according to your Lordship's observa- 
tion, there is stUl great uncertainty among the 
best critics : nor is it easy to state a rule by 
which we may decide between custom and rea- 
son, or between the equiponderant authorities of 
writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical contest has long sub- 
nsted between etymology and pronunciation. It 
has been demanded, on one hand> that men should 
write as they speak ; but as it has been shewn 
that this conformity never was attained in any 
language, and that it is not more easy to persuade 
men to agree exactly in speaking than in writing, 
it may be asked with equal propriety, why men 
do not rather speak as they write. In France, 
where this controversy was at its greatest height, 
neither party, however ardent, durst adhere stea- 
dily to their own n^es ; the etymologist vr^s oft- 
en forced to spell with the people $ and the ad* 
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it aometimes deviating *a capriciously from the 
received uae of writingi that he was constrained 
to comply with the nJc of his adveraaties, kst he 
should lose the end by the means, and be left 
llane by fbllowing the -crowd. 

When* a question of orthography is dubious, 
that practice has, in my opinion) a claim to pre- 
ference which preserves the greatest number of 
radical letters, or seenu most to comply with the 
general custom of our laiwui^. But the chief 
rule which I propose to fbUow is, to make no in- 
novation, without a reason sufficient to balance 
the inconvenience of change ; and such reasons I 
do not expect often to find. AUdunge is of it- 
self an evil, which ought not to be hazarded but 
fi>r evident advantage j and as inconstancy is in 
every cose a mark of weakness, it will add no- 
thing to the reputation of our tongue. There 
are, indeed, some who despise the inconveniences 
of confusion, who seem to take pleasure in de- 
parting from custom, and to think alteration de- 
sirable for its own sake ; and the reformation of 
our OTthography, which Uiese writers have at- 
tempted, should not pass without its due honoun, 
but that I suppose they hold a singularity its 
own reward) or may dread the bscination of la- 
vish praise. 

The present usage of spelling, where the pre- 
sent tis^e can be distinguished, will therefore, in 
this work, be generally followed ) yet there will 
be oftni oGcanon to observe, that it is in itself 
inaccurate, and tolerated rather than chusen t 
particulaily when, by a change of one letter, or 
nta^ ^c mcaiiing of a word is obscured; as ia 
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farrier i or ferrier^ as it was fonnerly written, from 
ferrum^ or fer ; in gthbarish^ for getrhh^ the jargon 
of Geher and his chymical followers, understood 
by none but their own tribe. It will be likewise 
sometimes proper to trace back the orthographyof 
different ages, and shew by what gradations the 
word departed from its original. 

Closely connected with orthography is pronun* 
ciation, die stability of which is of great import- 
ance to the duration of a language, because the 
first change will naturally begin by corrup- 
tions in the living speech. The want of certain 
rules for the pronunciation of former ages, has 
made us wholly ignorant of the metrical art of 
oiu* ancient poets ; and since those who study 
their sentiments regret the loss of their numbers, 
it is surely time to provide that the harmony of 
the modems may be more permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almost a new 
speech ; and therefore, since one great end of 
this undertaking is to fix the English language^ 
care will be taken to determine the accentuation 
of all polysyllables by proper authorities, as it ii 
one of those capricious phaenomena which cannot 
be easily reduced to rules. Thus there is no an- 
tecedent reason for difference of accent in the 
words dolorous and sonorous ; yet of the one 
Milton gives the sound in this line : 

He pai8*d o'er many a region duht-wt; 

and that of the other in this, 

Soawow metal blowing martial loondi . 

1 
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It may likewise be proper to remark metrical 
licences, such as contractions, generous^ generous ; 
reverendi rev* rend ; and coalitions, as region^ 
question^ 

But it is still more necessary to fix the pronun- 
ciation of monosyllables, by placing with them 
words of correspondent sound, that one may 
guard the other against the danger of that varia- 
tion, which, to some of the most common, has 
already happened ; so (hat the words wound and 
tvindy as they are now frequently pronounced, 
will not rhyme to sound and mind. It is to be 
remarked, that many words written alike are dif- 
ferently pronounced, as Jiow^ and brow : which 
may be thus registeredjj'^ow, woe ; broWf now ; 
or of which the exemplincation may be generally 
given by a distich : thus the words tear^ or lace- 
rate, and tear^ the water of the eye, have the same 
letters, but may be distinguished thus, tear^ dare} 
tear 9 peer. 

Some words have two sounds, which may be 
equally admitted, as being equally defensible by 
authority. Thus ^r^a/ is differently used. 

For Sivifi and him despisM the farce of ttate, 

The sober follies of the wise and greai^ Pope» 

As if misfortune made the throne her seat. 

And none could be unhappy but i^tgteaU Rowk. 

The care of such minute particulars may be cen- 
sured as trifling ; but these particulars have not 
been thought unworthy of attention in more po- 
lished languages. 

The accuracy of the French, in stating the^ 
Vol. II. C 
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•ounds of their letters^ is well known; and, amon^ 
the Italians, Crescenabeni has not thought it u u« 
necessary to inform his countrynaen of the word^ 
which, in compliance with different rhymes, are 
allowed to be differently spelt, and of which the 
number is now so fixed» that no modem poet U 
suffered to increase it« 

When the orthography and pronunciation are 
adjusted, the etymology, or derivation, is next to 
be considered, and the words are to be distia- 
guished according to the different classes, whether 
simple, as Jayt Ughtf or compound, as daylight ; 
whether primitive, as, to aci^ or derivative, as ac^ 
tioa, actionable^ activcf activity* This will muck 
facilitate the attainment of our language, which 
now stands in our dictionaries a confused heap of 
words without dependence, and without relation* 

When this part of the work is performed, it 
will be necessary to enquire how our primitives 
are to be deduced from foreign languages, which 
may be often very successfully performed by the 
assistance of our own etymologists. This search 
will give occasion to many curious disquisitions, 
and sometimes perhaps to conjectures, which ta 
readers unacquainted with, this kind of study, 
cannot but appear improbable and capricioug. 
But it may be reasonably imagined, that what is 
so much in tlie power of men as language, wi'i 
Irery often be capriciously conducted. Nor aiv 
these disquisitions and conjectures to be consicki ~ 
cd altogether as wanton sports- of wit, or vain 
shews of learning : our language is well-knowu 
not to be primitive or self-originated, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, elth.r 
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for tlie supply of its necessities, or the increase of 
its copiousness, to have received additions from 
very distant regions ; so that in search of the pro- 
l^enitors of our speech, we may wander {torn the 
tropic to the frozen zone> and find some in the 
vallies of Palestine, and some upon the rocks of 
Norway. 

Beside the derivation of particular words, there 
is likevrise an etymology of phrases. Expressions 
are often taken from other languages ; some ap- 
parently* as to ru9 a ruqudy courir un risque ; and 
SKHne even when we do not seem to borrow their 
words; thus, to bring about or accomplish, appears 
an English phrase, but in reality our native word 
about has no such import, and is only a French 
expression, of which we have an example in the 
common phrase, "oenir a bout d*une affaire^ 

In exhibiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too lavish of their 
learning, having traced almost every word through 
various tongues, only to shew what was shewn 
sufficiently by the first derivation. This practice 
is of great use in synoptical lexicons, where muti- 
lated and doubtful languages are explained by 
their affinity to others more certain and extensive, 
but is generally superfluous in English etymolo- 
gies. When the word is easily deduced from a 
Saxon original, I shall not often enquire further, 
since we know not the parent of the Saxon dia- 
lect ; but when it is boiTowed from the French, 
I shall shew whence the French is apparently de- 
rived* Where a Saxon root cannot be found, the 
defect may be supplied from kindred languages* 
which will be generally furnished with much libc* 
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Tality by the writers of our glossaries ; writert 
who deserve often the highest praise, both of 
judgment and industry, and may expect at least to 
be mentioned with honour by me, whom they 
kare freed from the greatest part of a very labo- 
rious work, send on whom tliey have imposed, at 
worst, only the easy task of rejecting superfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every v^'ord to its 
original, and not admitting, but v^ath great cau- 
tion, any of which no original can be found, we 
ahall secure our language from being over-run 
with cant, from being crowded with low terms, 
the spawn of folly or affectation, which arise from 
no just principles of speech, and of which there- 
fore no legitimate derivation can be shewn. 

When the etymology is thus adjusted, the ana- 
logy of our language is next to be consideiied ; 
when we have discovered whence our words are 
derived, we are to examine by what rules they are 

governed, and how they are inflected through 
leir various terminations. The terminations of 
the English are few, but those few have hitherto 
remained unregarded by the writers of our dic- 
tionaries. Our substantives are declined only by 
the plural termination, our adjectives admit no 
variation but in the degrees of comparison, and 
our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary words, and 
are only changed in the preter tense. 

To our language may be with great justness ap- 
plied the observation of Quintilian, that speech 
was not formed by an analogy sent from heaven. 
It did not descend to us in a state of unifoi-mity 
and perfection, but was produced by necessity, 
and enlarged by accidenti and is tlierefore com- 
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f09td of dissimilar parts, thrown together by ne- 
^igencCf by affectation, by learning, or by igno- 
rance. 

Our inflections therefore are by no means con* 
ttant» but admit of numberless irregularities, 
which in this Dictionary will be diligently noted. 
Thusy^x makes in the plural ybxfx, but ox makes 
#jrfff. Sheep is the same in both numbers. Ad- 
jectives are sometimes compared by changing the 
last syllable, as froud^ prouder ^ proudest ; and 
sometimes by particles prefixed, as, ambkiouSf 
more ambitious, most ambitious* The forms of 
our verbs are subject to great variety ; some 
end their preter tense in f^/, as I love^ I loved^ I 
liave loved; which may be called the regular 
£:>nn, and is followed by most of our verbs of 
southern original. But many depart from this rule, 
without agreeing in any other ; as, I shake^ I 
shooky I have shaken^ or shooly as it is sometimes 
written in poetry ; I make^ I madej I have made ^ 
I brings I brought; I wrings I wrung; and many 
ethers, which, as they cannot be reduced to rules, 
nust be learned from the dictionary rather than 
the grammar. 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished ac» 
^rding to their qualities, as actives from neuters; 
the neglect of which has already introduced some 
barbarities in our conversation, which if not ob- 
viated by just animadversions, may in time creep 
into our writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
distinct in its minutest subdivisions, and resolved 
into its elemental principles. And who upon this 
survey can forbear to wi:>li, that these fundamen*- 

C 3 
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tal atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness 
and immutability of the primogenial and constitu- 
ent particles of matter, that they might retain 
their substance while they alter their appearance, 
and be varied and compounded, yet not de- 
stroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are scarcely 
to expect 5 for, like their author, when they are 
not gaining strength, they are generally losing it. 
Though art may sometimes prolong their dura- 
tion, it will rarely give them perpetuity ; and 
their changes will be almost always informing us, 
that language is the work of man, of a being fi*om 
whom permanence and stabihty cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto considered as se- 
parate and unconnected, are now to be likewise 
examined as they are ranged in their various re- 
lations to others by the rules of syntax or con- 
struction, to which I do not know that any re- 
gard has been yet shewn in English dictionaries, 
and in which the grammarians can give little as- 
sistance. The syntax of this language is too 
inconstant to be reduced to rules, and can be 
only learned by the distinct consideration of par- 
ticular words as they are used by the best au- 
thors. Thus, we say, according to the present 
modes of speech, The soldier died of his wounds, 
and the sailor perished with hunger : and every 
man acquainted with our language would be of- 
fended by a change of these particles, which yet 
aeem originally assigned by chance, their being 
no reason to be drawn from grammar why a man 
may not, with equal propriety, be said to die 
with a wound, or perish of hunger. 
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* Our syntax therefore is not to be taught by 
general rules, but by special precedents ; and in 
examining whether Addison has been with justice 
accused of a solecism in this passage. 



The poor inhabitant " 

Starves in the midst of nature*s bounty curst, 

And in the loaden vinefard diet for thirsty 

it IS not in our power to have recourse to any 
established laws of speech ; but we must remark 
how the writers of former ages have used the 
same word, and consider whether he can be ac- 
quitted of impropriety, upon the testimony oT 
Davies, given in his favour by a similar passage. 

She loaths the wat*ry glass wherein she gaz*d, 
And shuns it still, although /or thirttsbe dU. 

When the construction of a word is explain- 
ed, it is necessary to pursue it through its train 
of phraseology, through those forms where it is 
used in a n?anner pecuUar to our language, or in 
senses not to be comprised in the general expla- 
nations ; as from the verb make arise these phra- 
ses, to make love, to make an end, to make way; 
as, he ma{ie way for his followers, the ship made 
way before the wind ; to make a bed, to make 
merry, to make a mock, to make presents, to make 
a doubt, to make out an assertion, to make good a 
breach, to make good a cause, to make nothing of 
an attempt, to make lamentation, to make a merit, 
and many others which will occur in reading 
with that view, and wliich only their frequency 
hinders from being generally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour 
of interpreting these words and phrases with 
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brevity^ fulness, and perspicuity; a taskofwhick 
the extent and intticacy is sufficiently shewn by 
the miscarriage of those who have generally at- 
tempted it. This difficulty is increased by the 
necessity of explaining the words in the same 
language ; for there is often only one word for 
one idea ; and though it be easy to translate the 
words bright f sweety salff bitter ^ into another laiw 
guage, it is not easy to explain them« 

With regard to the interpretation^ many other 
questions have required consideration. It was 
8ome time doubted whether it be necessary to 
explain the things implied by particular words; 
as under the term baronet^ whether, instead of 
this explanation, a title of honour next in degree to 
that of barony it would be better to mention morer 
particularly the creation, privileges, and rank of 
baronets ; and whether, under the word barome'^ 
terf instead of being satisfied with observing that 
it is an instrument to discover the weight of the air, 
it would be fit to spend a few lines upon its in- 
vention, construction, and principles. It is not 
to be expected, that with die explanation of the 
one the herald should be satisfied, or the philo* 
flopher with that of the other ; but since it will 
be required by common readers, that the expli* 
cations should be sufficient for common use; 
and since, without some attention to such de- 
tnands, the Dictionary cannot beqome generally 
valuable, I have determined to consult the best 
amters for explanations, real as well as verbal ; 
and perhaps I may at last have reason to say, 
«fter one of the augmenters of Furetierej that my 
book h nwre learned tkao its author. 
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In explaining the general and popular Ian- 
gttage» it seems necessary to sort the several senses 
of each wordy and to exhibit first its natural 
and primitive signification ; as. 

To arrive^ to reach the shore in a voyage : 
he arrived at a safe harbour. 

Then to give its consequential meaning, i§ 
arrivcy to reach any place, whether by land or 
sea ; as, he arrived at his country seat. 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any 
thing desired ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any observation that arises 
from the comparison of one meaning with ano- 
ther; as, it may be remarked of the word arrive^ 
that, in consequence of its original and etymolo* 
gical sense, it cannot be properly applied but to 
words signifying something desirable : thus we 
say, a man arrived at happmess; but cannot say, 
without a mixture of irony, he arrived dX. misery. 

Ground, the earth, generally as opposed to the 
air or water. He swam till he reached ground* 
The bird fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
ngnification, in which ground implies any thing 
tliat lies under another ; as, he laid colours upon 
a rough ground. The silk had blue flowers on a 
red ground. 

Then the remoter or metaphorical significa- 
tion ; as, the ground of his opinion was a false 
computation. The ground of his work was his 
father's manuscript. 

After having gone through the natural and 
figurative senses, it will be proper to subjoin the 
poetical sense of each word, where it differ^ from. 
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that wKich is in common use; as wanton, applied 
to any thing of which the motion is irregular 
without terror ; as. 

Id waniM ringlets curPd her hair. 

To the poetical sense may succeed the lani^ 
liar ; as of toast, used to imply the person whose 
health is drank ; as. 

The w JM man*6 passion, and the Tain man's t^st. 

Pore 

The familiar may he followed by the bur* 
Icsque; as oimettow, apphed to good fellowship: 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mdlmo, 

Addison. 

Or of H/Cf used for cicat : 



Mbre a dupe than wit. 



Sappb9 can tell you how this man was ^. PoPC 

And lastly 9 may b^ produced the peculiar sensCf 
in which a word is found in any great author: as 
faculties J in Shakespeare^ signifies the powers of 
authority : 

'■ This Dimcam 
Has bom hh/acmltie» so meek, has been 
So clear in his great office, that, tsti. 

The signification of adjectives may be oftea 
ascertained by uniting ^lem to substantives ; as> 
sfmpie swain, simple sheep* Sometimes the sense 
€>f a substantive may h^ elucidated by the epi> 
thets annexed to it in good authors ; as, the bounds 
kss ocean, the open lanuns : and where such ad* 
vantage can be gained by a short quotation, it ii 
not to be omitted. 

The difierence of signification in words gene- 
rally accounted synonimous; ought to be carefully 
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observed ; as in prtde, haughtiness f arrogance: 
and the strict and critical meaning ought to he 
distinguished from that which is loose and popu* 
lar ; as in the word perfection^ which, though in 
its philosophical and exact sense it can he of lit- 
tle use among human heings, is often so much 
degraded from its original signification, that the 
academicians have inserted in their work, the/fr* 
fectioH of a language, and, with a little more licen* 
tiousness, might have prevailed on themselves to 
have added the perfection of a dictionary. 

There are many other characters of words 
^ch it will he of use to mention. Some have 
both an active and passive signification ; z&fear^ 
ftdy that which gives or which feels terror ; a 
fiarful pro£gy9 ^fearful hare. Some have a per- 
loiml, some a real meaning ; as in opposition to 
ii^, we uae the adjective jr^i/m^, of animated heings, 
and ne^o) of other things. Some are restrained to 
the sense of praise, and others to that of disap- 
prohation; so commonly, though not always,' we 
tthort to good actions, we instigate to ill ; we ani" 
natCf incitcy and encourage indifferently to good or 
bad. So we usually ascribe good, hut impute evil ; 
yet neither the use of these words, nor, perhaps, 
of any other in our licentious language, is so esta- 
blished as not to he often reversed hy the cor- 
irectest writers. I shall therefore, since the rules 
of ttile» like those of law, arise from prece- 
dents often repeated, collect the testimonies on 
both aides, and endeavour to discover and pro- 
mulgate the decrees of custom, who has so long 
possessed, whether hy right or by usurpation, the 
•SYcreigntT of words. 
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It is necessary likewise to explain many words 
by their opposition to others ; for contraries are 
best seen when they stand together. Thus the 
verb stand h3B one sense, as opposed to fallf and 
another as opposed X-ofly; for want of attending 
to which distinction, obvious as it is, the learned 
Dr Bentley has squandered his criticism to no 
purpose, on these lines of Paradise Lost : 



In heaps 



Chariot and charioteer lay overturned, 
And fiery foaming steeds. What stwi^ reeoiVd^ 
Overwearied, through the faint satanic host. 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surpris'd» 
Fled ignominious — — 

* Here,' says the critic, * as the sentence is now 
read, we find that what stoodyjled:^ and there- 
fore he proposes an alteration, which he might 
have spared if he had consulted a dictionary, and 
found that nothing more was afiBrmed, than that 
those ^cd who did notfalL 

In explaining such meanings as seem acciden- 
tal and adventitious, I shall endeavour to give an 
account of the means by which they were intro- 
duced. Thus, to eke out any thing, signifies to 
lengthen it beyond its just dimensions, by some 
low artifice ; because tne word eie was the usual 
refuge of our old writers, when they wanted a 
syllable. And buxom f which means only obedient, 
is now made, in familiar phrases, to stand for 
wanton ; because in an ancient form of marriage, 
before the Reformation, the bride promised com- 
plaisance and obedience, in these terms : * I will 
be bonair and buxom in bed and at board.' 

I know well, my Lord; how trifling many of 
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these remarks will appear separately considered, 
and how easily they may give occasion to the con- 
temptuous merriment of sportive idleness, and the 
gloomy censures of arrogant stupidity ; 'but dul* 
ness it is easy to despise, and laughter it is easy 
to repay. I shall not be solicitous what is thought 
of my work by such as know not the difficulty 
or importance of philological studies; nor shall 
think those that have done nothing, quahfied to 
condemn me for doing little. It may not, how- 
ever, be improper to remind them, that no terres- 
trial greatness is more than an aggregate of little 
things; and to inculcate, after the Arabian proverb, 
that drops, added to drops, constitute the ocean. 
There remains yet to be considered the distri- 
bution of words into their proper classes, or that 
part of lexicography which is strictly critical. 

The popular part of the langujige, which in- 
cludes all words not appropriated to particular 
sciences, admits of many distinctions and subdi- 
visions ; as, into words of general use, words 
employed chiefly in poetry, words obsolete, wordf 
which are admitted only by particular Avriters, 
yet not in themselves improper; words used only 
in burlesque writing; and words impure and bar- 
barous. 

Words of general use will be known by having 
no sign of particularity, and their various senses 
will be supported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry will be disr 

tinguished by some mark prefixed, or wiU be 

known by having no authorities but thoseof poets. 

Of antiquated or obsolete words, none will be 

inserted but such as are to be found in authors 

Vol. if. jy 
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who wrote since the accession of Elizaheth, from 
which we date the golden age of our language ; 
sg^d of these many might be omitted* hut that the 
reader may require, with an appearance of reason, 
that no difficulty phould be left unresolved in 
books which he finds himself invited to read, as 
cx>nfes^ and established models of stile. These 
will be likewdse pointed out by some note of ex- 
^usion, but not of disgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by the single name of him 
that has used them ; but such Avill be omitted, 
yn^ess either their propriety, elegance, or force, or 
tjie reputation of their authors, affords some ex- 
traordinary reason for their reception. 

Words used in burlesque and familiar compo- 
sitions, will be likewise mentioned with their pro- 
per authorities: such as dudgeon^ from Butler, and 
Ifoslng^ from Pnor ; and will be diligently charac- 
terised by marks of distinction. 

Barbarous,orimpurewordsandexpressions,may 
be branded with some note of infamy, as they are 
carefully to be eradicated wherever they are found ; 
and they occur too frequently even in the best 
writers: as in Pope, 

— in endless error turrd. 
*Tu that that early taint the female soul. 

In Addison : 

Attend to what zUttfr mnse indites. 

And in Dryden, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and noorser far 
llian arm a i 

If thii part of the Work can be well performed. 
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it vriH be equivalent to the proposal made by 
Boilesiii to the academicians^ that they should re^ 
^ew an their poUte writers^ atid correct such im^ 
purities as might be fouhd in them, that their auA 
thority might not cdhtributey at any distant time, 
to the depiitvdtioh of the language. 

With regain to question's idf purity or propria 
^y, I -^ks once in doubt iT^hether I should not at& 
tribute too milch to myself> in attemptitig to de^ 
cid^ them, and Whether my province was to ex* 
tend beyond the proposition of the questibn, aod 
the disj^y of th& suffrages on each side ; but I 
hkve b^n since determined, by ydur Lordship'l 
opinidh, to interpose ihy own judgment, and shall 
therefore endeavour 'to support what appears to 
me most consonant to grammar and reason. Au- 
^oniu§ thought that ihodesty forbade him to plead 
ihability for a task to which Cae^ had judged 
him equal. 

Cut me ^ie'Megfj^ fnuse fuod ilU putai f 

And I may hope, my Lotd, that since you, whose 
authority in oUr language is so generally acknow- 
ledged, have commissioiled me to declare my own 
opinion, I shall be considered as exercising a kind 
of vicarious jurisdiction, atidthat the power which 
might have been denied to my own claim, will be 
readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lord* 
ship. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of 
fevery part of this Work must depend, it will be 
proper to observe some obvious rules; such as of 
preferring writers of the first reputation to those 
lof aA inferior rank; df noting the quotations with 
aircuracy; and of selecting, when it can be con* 

D2 
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Teniently done, such sentencesy as, besides their 
immediate use, may give pleasure or instruction, 
by conveying some elegance of language, or some 
precept of prudence, or piety. 

It has been asked, on some occasions, who 
shall judge the judges ? And since, with regard 
to this desigp, a question may arise by what au- 
thority the authorities are selected, it is necessary 
to obviate it, by declaring that many of the wri- 
ters whose testimonies mU be alledged, were se- 
lected by Mr Pope; of whom I may be justified 
in affirming, that were he still alive, solicitous as 
he was for the success of this work, he would 
not be displeased that I have undertaken it. 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged 
according to the ages of their authors; and it will 
afford an agreeable amusement, if to the words 
and phrases which are not of our own growth, 
the name of the writer who first introduced them 
oan be affixed ; and if to words which are now 
antiquated, the authority be subjoined of him who 
last admitted them. Thus, for scathe and buxom^ 
now obsolete, Milton may be cited, 

■- ■■■ T he mountain oak 



Stands tMtVd to heaven- 



-He, with broad sails, 



Winnow'd the buxem air 



By this method every word vrillhave its histo- 
ry, and the reader will be informed of the gradual 
changes of the language, and have before his eyes 
tlie rise of some words, and the fall of others. But 
observations so minute and accurate are to be de« 
sired, rather than expected ; and if use be care- 
fully supplied, curiosity must sometimes bear iu 
disappointments. 
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This, my Lord, is my idea of an En^sh Dic- 
tionary; a dictionary by t^iiich the pronunciation 
of our language may be fixed, and its attainment 
fiEurilitated; by which its purity may be preserved* 
its uee ascertained, and its duration lengthened. 
And though, perhaps, to correct the language of 
nations by books of grammar, and amend their 
manners by discourses of morality, may be tasks 
equally difficult ; yet, as it is unavoidable to wish, 
it is natural likewise to hope, that your Lord- 
ship's patronage may not be wholly lost ; that it 
may contribute to the preservation of ancient, 
and the improvement of modem writers ; that it 
niay promote the reformation of those translator?, 
who, for want of understanding the characteri ti-. 
Oil difference of tongues, have formed a chaotic 
dialect of heterogeneous phrases; and awaken to 
tbe care of purer diction some men of genius, 
whose attention to argur^aent makes them negli** 

fent of stile, or whose rapid imagination, like tlie 
'eruvian torrent, when it brings down gold| 
TXiingles it with sand* 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid be» 
fore you, I cannot, my Lord, but confess, that I 
nm frighted at its extent, and, like the soldiers of 
Caesar, look on Britain as a new world, which it 
is almost madness to invade. But I hope, that 
though I should not complete the conquest, I 
shall at least discover the coast, civilize part of 
the inhabitants, and make it easy for some other 
adventurer to proceed farther, to reduce theni 
wholly to subjection, and settle them under laws. 
We are taught by the great Roman orator, 
that every man should propose to himself the 

D3 
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highest degree of excellence, but that he may- 
stop with honour at the second or third: though 
therefore my performance should fall below the 
excellence of other dictionaries, I may obtain, at 
least, the praise of having endeavoured well; nor 
shall I think it any reproach to my diligence, that 
I have retired without a triumph, from a contest 
with united academies, and long succession of 
learned compilers. I cannot hope, in the warm- 
est moments, to preserve so much caution through 
80 long a work, as not often to sink into negli- 
gence ; or to obtain so much knowledge of all its 
parts, as not frequently to fail by ignorance. I 
expect, that sometimes the desire of accuracy will 
urge me to superfluities, and sometimes the fear 
of prolixity betray me to omissions : that in the 
extent of such variety, I shall be often bewilder- 
ed ; and in the mazes of such intricacy, be fre- 
quently entangled : that in one part refinement 
will be subtilised beyond exactness, and evidence 
dilated in another beyond perspicuity. Yet I do 
not despair of approbation from those who, know- 
ing the uncertainty of conjecture, the scantiness 
of knowledge, the faUibihty of memory, and the 
unsteadiness of attention, can compare the causes 
of errror with the means of avoiding it, and the 
extent of art with the capacity of man; and what- 
ever be the event of my endeavours, I shall not 
easily reg^t an attempt which has procured m^ 
the honour of appearing thus publicly. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 

Sam. JoBNioNm 
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It is the fate of those who toil at the lower em- 
ployments of hfe, to be rather driven by the fear 
of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good; 
to be exposed to censure, without hope of praise; 
to be disgraced by miscarriage, or punished for 
lieglect, where success would have been without 
applause, and diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of 
dictionaries; whom mankind have considered, not 
as the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer 
of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and 
clear obstructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest 
and glory, without bestowing a smile on the hum- 
ble drudge that facilitates their progress. Every 
other author may aspire to praise ; the lexicogra- 
pher can only hope to escape reproach, and even 
this negative recompence has been yet granted t* 
very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, 
attempted a Dictionary of the Enghsh language, 
which, while it was employed in the cultivation 
of every species of literature, has itself been hi- 
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therto neglected ; suffered to spread, uttdet the 
direction of chance, into wild exuberance ; resign- 
ed to the tyranny of time and feshion ; and expo- 
sed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices 
of innovation. 

When I took the first survey of my undertak- 
ing, I found our speech copious without order, 
and energetic without rule ; wherever I turned 
my view, there was perplexity to be disentangled, 
and confusion to be regulated ; choice was to be 
made out of boundless variety, without any estab<t 
lished principle of selection ; adulterations were 
to be detected, without a settled test of purity; 
and modes of expression to be rejected or receivw 
ed, without the suffrages of any writers of classi- 
cal reputation or acknowledged authority. 

Having therefore no assistance but from gene- 
ral grammar, I applied myself to the perusal of 
our writers ; and noting whatever might be of 
use to ascertain or illustrate any word or phrase, 
accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, 
which, by degrees, I reduced to method, estab* 
lishing to myself, in the progress of the work, 
such rules as experience and analogy suggested to 
me ; experience, which practice and observation 
were continually increasing; and analogy, which, 
though in some words obscure, was evident in 
others. 

In adjusting the Orthography^ which has be«i 
to this time unsettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neccfssary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval 
with it, from others which the ignorance or ne^ 
gligence of later writers bas prci^duccd, Every 
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language has its anomalies, which, though incon- 
venient, and in themselves once unnecessary, must 
be tolerated among the imperfections of human 
things, and which require only to be registered, 
that they may not be increased, and ascertained^ 
that they may not be confounded; but every 
language has Hkewise its improprieties and absur- 
dities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer t6 
correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, 
all words oi necessary or common use weir 
spoken before they were written; and, while they 
were unfixed by any visible signs, must have beeo 
spoken with great diversity, as we now observe 
those who cannot read to catch sounds imperfect- 
ly, and utter them negligently. When this wild 
and barbarous jargon was first reduced to an alpha- 
bet, every penman endeavoured to express, as he 
could, the sounds which he was accustomed to pro- 
nounce or to receive, and vitiated in writing such 
words as were already vitiated in speech. The 
powers of the letters, when they were applied to 
a new language, must have been vague and unset- 
tled, and therefore different hands would exhibit 
the same sound by different combinations. 

From this uncertainpronunciation arise,in agreat 
part, the various dialects of the same country, which 
will always be observed to grow fewer, and less 
different, as books are multiplied; and from this 
arbitrary representation of sounds by letters pro- 
ceeds that diversity of spelling, observable in the 
Saxon remains, and I suppose in the first books of 
every nation, which perplexes or destroys analogy, 
and produces anomalous formations, which, being 
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once incorporated, can never be afterward dis- 
missed or reformed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from long^ 
strength from sfrongy darling from dearybreadibirom 
broody from dry^ droughty and from highy height^ 
which Milton, m zeal for analogy, writes higbtb : 
&md te exempta juvat splms de plurihtu una ? to 
cnknge all would be to much, and to chahgie ont 
18 nothing. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowelsy 
irhich are so capriciously pronounced, and so dif- 
ferently modified, by accident or affectation, not 
only in every province, but in every mOuth, that 
tb them, as is well known to etymologists, littk 
regard is to be shewn in the deduction of one 
language from another. 

Such defects are not errors in orthographyf 
but spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the 
English language, that criticism can never wa^ 
Ithem away: these, therefore, must be permitted 
to remain untouched; but many words have like- 
wise been altered by accident, or depraved by ig- 
norance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has 
b^en weakly followed; and some still continue to 
be variously written, as authors differ in their care 
Or skill : of these it was proper to enquire the true 
brthography, which I have always consideredasde^ 
pending on their derivation, and have therefore rt- 
lerred them to their original languages: thuslwtite 
tnchanty enchantmentf enchanter^ after the Fi^eo^ 
and incantatton^Sttr the Latin ; thus entire is chocAnib 
rather that/0/iW, because it passed to us not from 
ihe Latin integer^ but from the French entier. 
Of many words it is dilBcult to say wbetlief 
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they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French, since at the time when we had do- 
minions in France, we had Latin service in our 
churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the 
French generally supphed us; for we have few Latin 
words> among the terms of domestic use, which are 
not French; but many French, which are very re- 
mote from Latin 

Even in words of which the derivation is ap- 
parent, I have been often obliged to sacrifice uni- 
formity to custom; thus I write, in compliance with 
a numberless majority, convey ?ind Inveigh , deceit and 
receipty fancy sind phantom ; sometimes the deriva- 
tive varies from "the primitive, as explain and ^:x- 
planatton^ repeat and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the same 
power, are used indifferently without any discov- 
erable reason of choice, as in choaky choke; soap^ 
tope; fe'voely fueU and many others; which I have 
sometimes inserted twice, that those who search for 
them under either form, may not search in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful 
word, the mode of spelling by which it is inserted 
in^ the series of the dictionary, is to be considered 
as that to which I give, perhaps not often i;ashly, 
the preference. I have left, in the examples, to 
every author his own practice unmolested, that 
the reader may balance suffrages, and judge be- 
tween us: but this question is not always to be 
determined by reputed or by real learning; some 
men, intent upon greater things, have thought 
little on sounds and derivations; some, knowing in 
the ancient tongi;^8,hfive neglected thps^ nxuck^ 
f ur wordg are commoxdy, ^ be $Q{i)!gj 
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Hammond wntesfecibleness iorfeaslhltnessy because 
I suppose he imagined it derived immediately from 
the Latin ; and some words, such as dependant^ de^ 
pendent; dependanccj dependence j vary their final syU 
lable, as one or other language is present to the 
writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned wathout control, and vanity sought 
praise by petty reformation, I have endeavoured 
to proceed with a scholar's reverence for antiquity, 
and a grammarian's regard to the genius of our 
tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and 
among thOse few, perhaps the greater part is fix)m 
the modem to the ancient practice ; and I hope I 
may be allowed to recommend to those, whose 
thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxious- 
ly on verbal singularities, not to disturb, upon nar» 
row views, or for minute propriety, the orthogra-r 
phy of their fathers. It has been asserted, that 
for the law to be knonvn^ is of more importance 
tliun to be righty * Change,' says Hooker, • is not 
made without inconvenience, even from worse to 
better.' There is in constancy and stability a 
general and lasting advantage, which vrill always 
overbalance the slow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much less ought our written lan- 
guage to comply with the corruptions of oral ut- 
terance, or copy that which every variation of time 
or place makes different from itself, and imitate 
those changes, which will again be changed, while 
imitation is employed in observing them. 

This recommendation of steadiness and unifor- 
mity does not proceed from an opinion that par- 
ticular combinations of letters have much influence 
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on human happiness; or that truth may not be 
successfully taught by modes of spelling fanciful 
and erroneous : I am not yet so lost in lexicography 
as to forget that ivords are the daughters of earthy 
and that things are the smis of heaven. Language 
i-s only the instrument of science, and words are but 
the signs of ideas: I wish, however, that the instru- 
mentjmightbeless apt to decay, and that signsmight 
be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In settHng the orthography, I have not wholly 
neglected the pronunciation, which I have direct- 
ed, by printing an accent upon the acute or ele- 
vated syllable. It will sometimes be found that 
the accent is placed by the author quoted, on a 
different syllable from that marked in the alpha- 
betical series ; it is then to be understood, that cus- 
tom has varied, or that the author has, in my opi- 
nion, pronounced wrong. Short directionsare some- 
times given where the sound of letters is irregular; 
and if they are sometimes omitted, defect in such 
minute observations will be more easily excused, 
than superfliiity. 

In the investigation both of the orthography 
and signification of words, their Etymology was 
necessarily to be considered, and they were there- 
fore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. 
A primitive word, is that which can be traced no 
further to any English root; thus circumspect^ c'lr- 
cvm'oent^circumstancey delude^ concave^ ?ind cotrfUca'et 
though compounds in the Latin, are to us primi- 
tives. Derivatives, are all those that can be refer- 
red to any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primi- 
tires, with an accuracy sometimes needless; for who 
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does not see that remoteness comes from remote, 
lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demon' 
strative from demonstrate? But this grammatical 
exuberance the scheme of my work did not allow 
me to repress. It is of great importance, in ex- 
amining the general fabric of a language, to trace 
one word from another, by noting the usual modes 
of derivation and inflection ; and uniformity must 
be preserved in systematical works ; though some- 
times at the expence of particular propiety. 

Among other derivatives, I have been careful 
to insert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of 
nouns and preterites of verbs, which in the Teu- 
tonick dialects are very frequent, and, though fa- 
milar to those who have always used them, inter- 
rupt and embarrass the learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives 
have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: 
under the Roman I comprehend the French and 
provincial tongues; and under the Teutonickrange 
the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dialects. 
Most of our polysyllables are Roman, and our 
words of one syllable are very often Teutonick. 

In assigning the Roman original, it has per- 
haps sometimes happened that I have mentioned 
omy the Latin, when the word was borrowed 
from the French ; and considering myself as em- 
ployed only in the illustration of my own language, 
I have not been very careful to observe whether 
the Latin word be pure or barbarous, or the 
French elegant or obsolete. 

For the Teutonick etymologies, I am common- 
ly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names 
which I have forborn, to quote when I copied 
their books ; not that I might appropriate Uieir 
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labours or usurp their honours, but that I might 
spare a perpetual repetition by one general ac- 
luiowledgment. Of these, whom I ought not to 
meution but with the reverence due to instructors 
and benefactors, Junius appears to have excelled 
in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude 
of understanding* Junius was accurately skilled 
in all the northern languages. Skinner probably 
examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by 
x)Ccasional inspection into dictionaries ; but the 
learning of Junius is often of no other use than 
to shew him a track by which he may deviate 
from his purpose, to which Skinner always pres- 
ses forward by the shortest way. Skinner is of^ 
ten ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius is al- 
ways fiill of knowledge ; but his variety distracts 
his judgment, and his learning is very frequently 
disgraced by his absiurdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not 
perhaps easily restrain their indignation, when 
they find the name of Junius thus degraded by a 
disadvantageous comparison ; but whatever reve- 
rence is due to his diligence, or his attainments, 
it can be no criminal degree of censoriousness to 
charge that etymologist with want of judgment, 
who can seriously derive dream from drama^ be- 
cause life is a dramas and a drama is a dream; and 
who declares, vnth a tone of defiance, that no man 
can fail to derive moan from jetov©?, monosy single or 
solitary^ who considers that grief naturally loves 
to be alone*. 

* That I may not appear to have spoken too irreve- 
rently of Junius, I have here subjoined a few specimens of 
h(s etymological extravagance : 

E2 
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Our knowledge of the northern literature is s« 
scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the 
original is not always to be found in any ancient 
language ; and I have therefore inserted Dutch 
or German substitutes, which I consider not as 

Banish, religare^ ix Ban^o vel territorio exigere in exilium 
agere, G. bannir. It. Bandire, Bandeggiare. H. Bandhr, 
B. bannen. ^vi medii scriptores bannire dicebant; 
V. Spebii. in Bannum & in Banleuga. Quoniam verd 
regionum urbiumq ; limites arduis plerumq ; montibus, 
altis fluminibus longis deniq,; flexuosis(|; angustiflimarum 
viarum amfractibus includebantur, fieri potest id genus 
limites Ban dici ab eo quod Bet!rtevrui & ^avvetr^os Tarenti- 
nis olini, sicuti tradit Hesychius, vocabantur al A«|m »») 
fA^ l^vTtnTs 0%!,.** obtiquae ac minime in rectum teodentes 
▼ias.'* Ac fortasse quoque hue facit q.uod Bai^s, eodem 
Hesychiu teste, dicebant t^ih r^uyyvXti montes arduof. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, inanh, A. S. -ffiracij Nesdd 
an sint ab tfiiti rt\ r^i^/tv. Vomo» evomo, vomhu eva- 
cuo. Videtur interim etymologiam hanc non obscur^ 
firmare codex Rush. Mat. xii. %%. ubi antique scriptum 
invenimus j^i^oeiet) hi^ emesj;. *< Inveuit earn va* 
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Hill, mons coUis, A. S. hyll Quod videri potftst ab- 
scissum ez xtfXd^f}) vel xoXwyof. CoUis, tumulus, locus in 
piano edition Horn. II. b. v. 8ii. in $f m *^99ra^cth 
9reki9s atiTttet xakMn, Ubi author! brevium scnuJioKum 

Naf, to take a nap., Dormire^ cotutormiscere. Cyni» 
hepphm. A. S. hnxppan. Quod postremum videri potest 
desumptum ex Mt^af obscuritas, tenebrae: nihil enim 
seque solet conciliare somnum, quam caliginosa profunds 
noctis ubscuritas. 

Stam&ierui, Balbus, blxsus. Goth. STAMMS. A.S.. 
ftamefi pz-'j nup. D. stam. B. stameler. s)i. stamma. 
Isl. stamr. Sunt a rufAvXitv vel q-offAvkkuf, nimia loquacitatc! 
alios offendere; quod impedite loquentes libentissimd^ 
garrire soleant ; vel qu6d aliis nimii semper videaituc^ 
eciam parcissime loquentes* 
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radical, but parallel, not as the parents^ but sis- 
ters of the English. 

The words which are represented as thus re- 
lated by descent or cognation, do not always 
agree in sense ; for it is incident to words, as to 
their authors, to degenerate from their ancestors, 
and to change their manners when they change 
their country. It is sufficient, in etymological 
enquiries, if the senses of kindred words be found 
such as may easily pass into each other, or such 
as may both be referred to one general idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was 
easily found in the volumes, where it is particu- 
larly and professedly delivered ; and, by proper 
attention to the rules of derivation, the ortho- 
graphy was soon adjusted. But to collect tlie 
Words of our language was a task of greater dif- 
ficulty : the deficiency of dictionaries was imme- 
diately apparent ; and when they were exjiausted, 
what was yet wanting must be sought by fortui- 
tous and unguided excursions into books, and 
gleaned as industry sliould find, or chance should 
offer it, in the boundless chaos ofa living speech. 
My search, however, has been either skilful or 
lucky ; for I have much augmented the vocabu- 
lary. 

As my design was a dictionar}', common or 
appellative, I have omitted all words which have 
relation to proper names ; such as Arian, Soci- 
nian, Calvinist, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but 
have retained those of a more general nature, as 
Heathen, Pagan. 

Of the terms of art I have received such as 
could be found either in books of science or iech* 
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nical dictionaries ; and have' often inserted, from 
philosophical writers, words which are supported 
perhaps only by a single authority, and which, 
being not admitted into general use, stand yet a* 
candidates or probationers, and must depend for 
their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. 

The words which our authors have introduced 
by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ig« 
norance of their own, by vanity or wantonness, 
by compliance with fashion or lust of innovation, 
I have registered as they occurred, though com- 
monly only to censure them, and warn others 
against the folly of naturalizing useless foreigners^ 
to the injury of the natives. 

I have not rejected any by design, merely be- 
cause they were unnecessary or exuberant ; but 
have received those which by different writer* 
have been differently formed, as viscid^ and niisci^ 
dlty^ viscous f and viscosUy. 

Compounded or double words I have seldom 
noted, except when th^y obtain a signification 
different from that which the components have 
in their simple state. Thus highwayman^ wood-^ 
many and horsecourser^ require an explanation ;, but 
of thieflHtf or coachdriver^ no notice was needed, 
because the primitives contain the meaning of the 
compounds* 

Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and 
settled analogy^ like diminutive adjectives in ish^ 
2ls gnenlshy bluish; adverbs in ly^ as dully ^ openly; 
substantives in ness^ as vileness ; faultiness ; were 
less diligently sought, and many sometimes have 
been omitted, when I had no authority that in- 
vited me to insert them ; not that they are not 
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genuine and regular ofTsprings of English roots, 
but because their lelatioa to the primitive being 
always the same, their signification cannot be 
mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing, such as the keeping of 
the cailk, the kaSng of the army, are always ne- 
glected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of 
the verb, except when they signify things as well 
a« actions, and have therefore a plural number, a* 
dvieUing, living; or have an absolute and abstract 
signification, as colouring, painlmg, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by 
dgnifying rather habit or quality than action, 
they take the nature of adjectives ; as a thinling 
man, a man of prudence ; a pacing horse, a horse 
that can pace: these I have ventured to call^r- 
licipal adjeclFoei. But neither are these always 
inserted, because they are commonly to be uiider- 
ttood without any danger of mistake, fay consult- 
ing the verb. 

Obsolete words are admitted when they are 
found in authors not obsolete, or when they have 
any force or beauty that may deserve revival. 

As composition is one of the chief character- 
isticks of a language, I have endeavoured ti> 
make some reparation for the universal neghgence 
of my predecessors, by inserting great numbent 
of compounded words, as may he found under 
^n-, fere, nnv, night, fair, and many morp. 
These, numerous as Oiey are, might be multi- 
plied, but that use and curiosity are here Mtia> 
fied, andthe frame of our language and modes of 
«ur combination amply discovered. 

Of some forma of compoEition, such u 
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which re is prefixed to note repetitioHy and un to 
signify contrariety or privation^ all the examples 
cannot be accumulated, because the use of these 
particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little li- 
mited, that they are hourly affixed to new words 
as occasion requires, or is imagined to require 
them. 

There is another kind of composition more fre- 
quently in our language than perhaps in any 
other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest 
difficulty. We modify the signification of many 
verbs by a particle subjoined ; as to come off^ to 
escape by a fetch ; to fall orty to attack ; to fall 
off'j to apostatize ; to break offi to stop abruptly ; 
to hear outy to justify ; to falling to comply ; to 
give overy to cease ; to set offy to embellish ; to 
set itiy to begin a continual tenour ; to set outy to 
begin a course or journey ; to take offy to copy ; 
with innumerable expressions of the same kind, 
of wWch some appear wildly irregular, being so 
far distant from the sense of the simple words, 
that no sagacity will be able to trace the steps by 
which tliey arrived at the present use. These I 
have noted with great care ; and though I can- 
not flatter myself that the collection is complete, 
I believe I liave so far assisted the students of 
our language, that this kind of phraseology will 
be no longer insuperable ; and the combinations 
of ^ verbs and particles, by chance omitted, will be 
easily explained by comparison with those that 
may be found. 

Many words yet stand supported only by the 
name of Bailey, Ainsworth, Philips, or the con- 
tracted Diet, for Dictionaries subjoined; of these 
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1 am not always ceitam that they are read in 
any book but the works of lexicographers* Of 
such I have omitted many, because I had never 
read them ; and many I have in>'erted, because 
they may perhaps exist, though they have esca« 
ped my notice: they are, however, to be vet con- 
sidered as nesting only upon the credit ot tonner 
dictionaries. Others, which I considered as use- 
fid, or know to be proper, though I could not at 
present support them by authorities, I have suf- 
fered to stand upon my own attestation, claiming 
the same privilege with my predecessox^ of being 
sometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are 
grammatically considered ; they are referred to 
the different parts of speech ; traced, when they 
are irregrularly inflected, throttgh their various 
terminations; and illustrated by observations, not 
indeed of great or striking importance, separate- 
ly considered, but necessary to the elucidation of 
our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten 
by English grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expect ma- 
lignity most frequently to fasten, is the explana^ 
tion ; in which I cannot hope to satisfy thosei 
who are perhaps not inclined to be pleased, since 
I have not always been able to satisfy myself. 
To interpret a language by itself is very difficult ; 
many words cannot be explained by synonimcs, 
because the idea signified by them has not more 
than one appellation; nor by paraplirase, because 
simple ideas cannot be described. When the nature 
of Uiings is unknown, or the notion unsettled and 
indefimtei and irariouB in various mindit the vordt 
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by which such notions are conveyed^ or such 
things denoted} will be ambiguous and perplexed* 
And such is the fate of hapless lexicography, 
that not only darkness, but light, impedes and 
distresses it ; things may be not only too little, 
but too much known, to be happily illustrated. 
To explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms 
cannot always be found ; for as nothing can be 
proved but by supposing somediing intuitively 
known, i^nd evident without proof, so nothing 
can be defined but by the use of words too plain 
to admit a definition. 

Other words there are^ of which the sense is 
too subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a para- 
phrase ; such are all those which are by the gram- 
marians termed expletives f and, in dead languages, 
are suffered to pass for empty sounds, of no other 
use than to fill a verse, or to modulate a period, 
but which are easily perceived in living tongues to 
have power and emphasis, though it be sometimes 
«uch as no other form of expression can convey. 

My labour has likewise l^n much increased 
by a class of verbs too frequent in the English 
language, of which the signification is so loose 
and general, the use so vague and indeterminate, 
and the senses detorted so widely from the first 
idea, that it is hard to trace them through the 
maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of 
utter inanity, to circumscribe them by any limit- 
ations, or interpret them by any words of di- 
Istinct and settled meaning ; such are bear^ breaks 
come J cast f fully ^et^ ^'^^> ^o^ puty setygOy runy make^ 
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iaiey turn^ throw. If of these the whole power 
is not accurately delivered, it must be remember- 
ed, that while our language is yet living, and va- 
riable by the caprice of every one that speaks it, 
these words are hourly shifting their relations, 
and can no more be ascertained in a dictionary^ 
than a grove, in the agitation of a storm, can 
be accurately delineated from its picture in the 
water. 

The particles are among all nations applied 
with so great latitude, that they are not easily 
reducible under any regular scheme of explica- 
tion : this difBculty is not less, nor perhaps great- 
er, in English, than in other languages. I have 
laboured them with diligence, I hope with suc- 
cess ; such at least as can be expected in a task, 
which no man, however learned Or sagacious, has 
yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, 
because I do not understand them ; these might 
have been omitted very often with little incon- 
Yenience, but I would not so far indulge my va- 
nity as to decline this confession : for when Tully 
owns himself ignorant whether lessusy in the 
twelve tables, means ?i funeral songy or mourning 
garment ; and Aristotle doubts whether ov^iv^ in 
the Iliad, signifies a muky or muleteer^ I may 
surely without shame, leave some obscurities to 
happier industry, or futi^re information. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography re- 
quires that the explanation^ and the word explained^ 
should be always reciprocal; this I have alw^ays en- 
deavoured, but could not always attain. Words are 
seldom exactly synonimous j a new term was not 
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introduced, but because the former was thought 
inadequate : names, therefore, have often many 
ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was 
then necessary to use the proximate word, for 
the deficiency of single terms can very seldom be 
supplied by circumlocution ; nor is the inconve- 
nience great of such mutilated interpretations, be- 
cause the sense may easily be collected entire from 
the examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it v^'as requi- 
site to mark the progress of its meaning, and 
shew by what gradations of intermediate sense it 
has passed from its primitive to its remote and 
accidental signification ; so that every foregoing 
explanation should tend to that which follows, 
and the series be regularly concatinated from the 
first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable ; 
kindred senses may be so interwoven, that the 
perplexity cannot be disentangled, nor any rea- 
son be assigned why one should be ranged before 
the other. When the radical idea branches out 
into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive 
series be formed of senses in their nature collateral? 
The shades of meaning sometimes pass impercep- 
tibly into each other, so that though on one side 
they apparently differ, yet it is impossible to mark 
• the point of contact. Ideas of the same race, 
though not exactly alike, are sometimes so little 
different, that no words can express the dissimili- 
tude, though the mind easily perceives it when 
they are exhibited together; and sometimes there 
18 such a confusion of acceptations, that discern- 
ment is wearied, and distinction puzzled, and pep- 
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«yerance Aierself hurries to an end, by crowding 
together what she cannot separate. 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those 
that have never considered words beyond their 
popular use, be thought only the jargon of a man 
willing to magnify his labours, and procure vene- 
ration to his studies by involution and obscurity* 
But every art is obscure to those that have not 
learned it : this uncertainty of terms, and com- 
Euxture of ideas, is well -known to those who 
have joined philosophy with grammar ; and if I 
liave not expressed them very clearl^^, it must be 
remembered that I am speaking of that which 
words are insufficient to explain. 

The original sense of words is often driven out 
©f use by their metaphorical acceptations, yet 
must be inserted for the sake of a regular origiu- 
ation. Thus, I know not whether ardour is 
used for material beat j or whether^^^r^if//, in Eng- 
lish ever signifies the same \\Hlth burning; yet such 
are the primitive ideas of these words, which >are 
therefore set first, though without examples, that 
the figurative senses may be commodiously de- 
duced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which 
many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses; sometimes the 
meaning of derivatives must be sought in the mo- 
ther term, and sometimes deficient explanations 
of the primitive may be supplied in the train of 
derivation. In any case of doubt or difficulty, it 
will be always proper to examine all the words of 
the same race ; for some words are slightly pas- 
sed over to avoid repetition, some admitted easier 
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and clearer explanation than others, and all wil 
be better understood, as they are considered ia 
greater variety of structures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not 
written with the same skiU, or the same happi- 
ness: things equally easy in themselves, are rust 
all equally easy to any single mind. £verf 
writer of a long work commits errors, where 
there appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor 
obscurity to confound him ; and in a search like 
this, many felicities of expression will be casual- 
ly overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will adnnit im« 
provement from a mind utterly unequal to the 
whole performance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed 
rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the 
negligence of the performer. Thus some expla- 
nations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, at 
hintif the female of the stag; stag^ ihe male <f ihe 
hind: sometimes easier words are changed into 
harder, as burial into sepulture^ or interment^ drier 
into desiccative^ dryness into siccity or aridity, ft 
into paroxysm; for the easiest word, whatever it 
be, can never be translated into one more easy. 
But easiness and difiKculty are merely relative $ 
and if the present prevalence of our langua^ 
should invite foreigners to this Dictionary, txanf 
will be assisted by those words which now seem 
only to increase or produce obscurity. For this 
reason I have endeavoured frequently to join a 
Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to cheer^ 
to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of 
English may be assisted by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply 
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«f aU defects, must be sought in the examples, sub* 
joined to the various senses of each word, and 
ranged according to the time of their authors. 

When I first collected these authorities, I was 
desirous that every quotation should be useful ta 
some other end than the illustration of a word; I 
therefore extracted from philosophers principles 
cf science ; from historians remarkable facts ; 
irom chemists complete processes ; from divines 
striking exhortations ; and from poets beautiful 
descriptions* Such is design, while it is yet at a 
distance from execution. When the time called 
vpon me to range this accumulation of elegance 
and wisdom into an alphabetical series, I soon dis- 
covered that the bulk of my volumes would fright 
away the student, and was forced to depart from 
my scheme of including all that was pleasing or 
useful in English literature, and reduce my tran* 
scripts very often to clusters of words, in which 
scarcely any meaning is retained ; thus to the 
weariness of copying, I was condemned to add 
the vexation of expunging. Some passages I 
hzve yet spared, which may relieve the labour of 
verbal searches, and intersperse with verdure and 
flowers the dusty deserts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to 
be considered as conveying the sentiments or doc- 
trine of their authors ; the word for the sake of 
which they are inserted, with all its appendant 
clauses, hais been carefully preserved ; but it may 
sometimes happen, by hasty detruncation, that 
the general tendehcy of the sentence may be 
changed : the divine may desert his tenetS} or the 
philosopher his system. 

¥2 
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Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as masters of 
elegance, or models of style ; but words must be 
sought where they are used ; and in what pages* 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or 
agriculture be found ? Many quotations serve no 
other purpose than that of proving the bare ex- 
istence of words, and are therefore selected with 
less scrupulousness than those which are to teack 
their structures and relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living 
authors, that I might not be misled by partiality^ 
and that none of my cotemporaries might have 
reason to complain ; nor have I departed from 
this resolution, but when some pedbrmance of 
Uncommon excellence excited my veneration, 
when my memory supplied me, from late books, 
with an example that was wanting, or when my 
heart, in the tenderness of friendship, soMcited 
admission for a favourite name* 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modern decorations, that I have studi- 
ously endeavoured to collect examples and autho- 
rities from the writers before the reston^oo, 
whose works I regard as the tvells of EngUsb uu* 
defiled^ as the pure sources of genuine diqtloiL 
Our language, for almost a century, has, by de 
concurrence of many causes, been gradually de- 
parting from its orignal Teutonick character^ 
and deviating towards a Gallick structure ant 
phraseology, from which it ought to be our ear 
deavour to recal it, by making our ancient vo- 
lumes the ground-work of style, admitting knMii||^ 
the additions of later times, only such 9^ jquqr 
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kupply real deficiencies, such as areceadilf adopt- 
ed by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
easily with oiir native idioms. 

But as every language has 3 time of rudenesi 
antecedent to perfection, as well as of false re* 
finement and declension, I have been cautious lest 
iny zeal for antiquity might drive me 'into times 
too icmotr, and crowd my book with words now 
no longer understood. I have fixed Sydney'* 
wortc lior the boundary, beyond which I malce 
few excursions. From the authors which rose in 
fbetime of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed 
adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. 
If the language of theology were extracted from 
Hooker and the translation of the Bible; the terras 
df natural knowledge from Bacon ; the pl)iase> 
ef policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh ; 
the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and 
Sidney j and the diction of common life from 
Slu^espeare, few ideas would be lost to mankind, 
for want of English words, in which they might 
be expressed. 

It is not sufEcient that a word is found, unlets 
it be so combined as that its meaning is apparently 
detenmned by the tract and tenour of the sen- 
tence; such passages I have therefore chosen, 
and when it happened that any author gave ■ de- 
finition of a term, or eucb an explanation aa w 
equivalent to a definition, I have placed his au- 
thoiity as a supplement to my own, wi^out !«• 
gaid to the chronological otdeiud|H« other- 
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nouns or adverbs, formed from their primitives hf 
regular and constant analogy, or names of thing» 
seldom occurring in books, or words of which i 
have reason to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the mul- 
tiplicity than paucity of examples ; authoritiet 
will sometimes seem to have been accumulated 
without necessity or use, and perhaps some wiU 
be found, which might, without loss, have been 
omitted. But a work of this kind is not hastily 
to be charged with superfluities ; those quota- 
tions, which to careless or unskilful perusers ap- 
pear only to repeat the same sense, will often ex- 
hibit, to a more accurate examiner, diversities of 
signification, or, at least, afford different shades 
of the same meaning : one will shew the word , 
appli^ to persons, another to things ; one will 
express an ill, another a good, and a third a neu- 
tral sense ; one will prove the expression genuine 
from an ancient author ; another will shew it ele- 
gant from a modern : a doubtful authority 13 cor- 
roborated by another of more credit ; an ambi- 
guous sentence is ascertained by a passage clear 
and determinate : the word, how often soever 
repeated, appears with new associates and in di£> 
ferent combinations, and every quotation contri- 
butes something to the stabihty or enlargement' 
of the language. 

When words are used equivocally, I receive 
them in either sense ; when they are metaphori«^ 
cal, I adopt them in their primitive acceptatioiu « 

I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to»' 
the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sen- 
timents, by shewing how one author copied tfaer 
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thau^tB md diction of another : such quotations 
are indeed little more than repetitions, which 
might justly be censured, did tbey not gratify 
the mind, by affortling a kind of intellectual his- 

The variouB syntactical structures occuniog in 
the examples have been carefully noted ; the 
licence, or negligence with which many wordt 
have been hitherto used, has made our style capri- 
cious and indeterminate 1 when the different com- 
binations of the same word are exhibited toge- 
ther, the preference is readily given to propriety, 
and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by settling the ortho- 
graphy, displaying the analogy, regulating the 
Structures, and ascertaining the signification of 
Knglish words, to perform all the parts of a faith- 
ful lexicographer : but I have not always exe- 
cuted my own scheme, or satisfied my own expec- 
tations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence 
2nd attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of 
many improvements : the orthography which I 
recommend is still controvertible; tje etymology 
which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps fre- 
quently erroneous ; the explanations are some- 
times too much contracted, and sometimes too 
much difhised, the significations are distinguished 
rather with subtility than skill, and the attentioii 
is harraseed with unnecessary minuteness, ^ 

The examples are too often injudicially tniii>s 
cated, and pertiapa Kimetiines, I hope verjr^ 
alledged in a mistaken sense; for i 
collection I truited more to memcuy, J 
«tite of disquiet tod cmbairasH 
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can contain, and purposed to supply at the re- 
view what was left incomplete in the first tran-' 
scription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupa« 
tions, though necessary and significant, are un« 
dOubtedly omitted ; and of the words most stu- 
diously considered and exemplified, many senses 
)iave escaped observation. 

Yet these' failures, however frequent, may ad- 
mit extenuation and apology. To have attempted 
much is always laudable, even when the enterprize 
is above the strength that undertakes it : To rest 
below his own aim is incident to every one whose 
fancy is active, and whose views are comprehen- 
sive ; nor is any man satisfied with himself be- 
cause he has done much, but because he can con- 
ceive little. When first I engaged in this work, 
I resolved to leave neither words nor things un- 
examined^ and pleased myself with a prospect of 
the hours which I shoidd revel away in feasts of 
literature, the obscure recesses of northern learn- 
ing which I should enter and ransack, the treasures 
with which I expected every search into those ne- 
glected mines to reward my labour, and the 
triumph with which I should display my acqui- 
sitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired 
into the original of words, I resolved to shew 
likewise my attention to things ; to pierce deep 
into every science, to enquire the nature of every 
substance of which I inserted the name, to limit 
every idea by a definition strictly logical, and 
exhibit every production of art or nature in an 
accurate description, that my book might be in 
place of all other dictionaries, whether appeUatife 
or technical. But these were the dreams of a 
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poet doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. I 
toon found that it is too late to look for instni- 
mentSy when the work calls for execution, and 
that whatever abilities I had brought to my task, 
with those I must finally perform it. To deh- 
berate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever 
I was ignorant, would have protracted the un- 
dertaking without end, and, perhaps, without 
much improvement; for I did not find by my first 
experiments, that what I had not of my own was 
easily to be obtained : I saw that one enquiry 
only gave occasion to another, that book referred 
to book, that to search was not always to find, 
and to find was not always to be informed ; and 
that thus to pursue perfection, was, like the first 
inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, 
when they had reached the hill where he seemed 
to rest, was still beheld at the same distance from 
them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to 
confide in i!hyself, and no longer to soHcit auxi- 
liaries, which produced more incumberance than 
assistance ; by this I obtained at least one advan- 
tage, that I set limits to my work, which would 
in time be ended, though not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to 
depress me to negligence ; some faults will at 
last appear to be the effects of anxious diligence 
and persevering activity. The nice and subtle 
ramifications of meaning were not easily avoided 
by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced 
of the necessity of disentangling combinations, 
and separating similitudes. Many of the distinc- 
tions which to common readers appear uaekssLaad 
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idle, will be found real and important by men 
versed in the school of philosophy, without whidi 
no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled^ or 
skilfully examined. 

Some senses however there are, which, though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Most men think im^ 
stinctly, and therefore cannot speak with exact- 
ness ; and consequently some examples might 
be indifferently put to either signification : this 
uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do 
not form, but register the language ; who do not 
teach men how they should think, but relate how 
they have hitherto expressed their thoughts 

The imperfect sense of some examples I la- 
mented, but could not remedy, and hope they 
will be compensated by innumerable passages se- 
lected with propriety, and preserved with exact- 
ness ; some shining with sparks of imagination, 
and some replete with treasures of wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though 
imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, 
but because care will not always be successful, 
and recollection or information come too late for 
use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege tliat it was una- 
voidable ; I could not visit caverns to learn the 
miner's language, nor take a voyage to perf5BCt 
my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit 
the warehouses of merchants, and shops of arti- 
ficers, to gain the names of wares, tools and ope- 
rations, of which no mention is found in books; 
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what favourable accident^ or easy enquiry brought 
within my reach, has not been neglected ; but it 
had been a hopeless labour to glean up words, 
by courting living information, and contesting 
with the sullenness of one, and the roughness of 
another. 

To furnish the aqademicians deUa Crusca with 
words of this kind, a series of comedies called la 
Ftera^ or the Fiur^ was professedly written by 
Buonaroti; but I had no such assistant, and 
therefore was content to want what they must 
have wanted likewise, had they not luckily been 
so supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the 
vocabulaily, to be lamented as omissions. Of 
the laborious and mercantile part of the people, 
the diction is in a great measiu^ casual and muta- 
ble; many of their terms are formed for some 
temporary or local convenience, and though cur- 
rent at certain times and places, are in others ut- 
terly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is al- 
ways in a state of increase or decay, cannot be 
regarded as any part of the durable materials of a 
language, and therefore must be suffered to perish 
with other things unworthy of preservation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance 
of negligence. He that is catching opportuni- 
ties- which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass 
by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; 
he that is searching for rare and remote tilings, will 
neglect those that are obvious and familiar: thus 
many of the most common and cursory words 
have been inserted with little illustration, because 
in gathering the authorities, I forbore to copy 
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those which I' thought likely to occur whenever 
they were wanted. It is remarkable that, in rew 
viewing my collection^ I found the word sea un- 
exemplified. 

Thus it happens^ that in things difficult there 
is danger from ignorance, and in things easy from 
confidence; the mind, afraid of greatness, and dis- 
dainful of littleness, hastily withdraws herself from 
painful searches, and passes with scornful rapidity 
over ^sks not adequate to her powers, sometimes 
too secure for caution, and again too anxious for 
vigorous effort ; sometimes idle in a plain pathy 
and sometimes distracted in labyrinths, and dis- 
sipated by different intentions, 

A large work is difficult because it is large, 
even though all its parts might singly be per- 
formed with facility; where there are tnany things 
to be done, each must be allowed its share of time 
and labour, in the proportion only which it bears 
to the whole ; nor cart it be expected, that the 
stones which form the dome of a temple, should 
be squared and polished like the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, I cannot 
but have some degree of parental fondness, it is 
natural to form conjectures.. Those who have 
been persuaded to think well of my design, will 
require that it should fix oiw language, and put 
a stop to those alterations which time and chance 
have hitherto been suffered to make in it vtrithout 
opposition. With this consequence I will confestf 
that I flattered myself for a while; but now begin 
to fear that I have indulged expectation whidi 
neither reason nor experience can justify. WbeB 
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we sec men grow old and die at a certain time one 
after another, from century to centur)', we laugh 
at the ehxir that promises to prolong life to a 
thousand years; and with equal justice may the 
lexicographer be derided, who being able to pro- 
duce no example of a nation that has preserved 
their words and phrases from mutability, shall ima- 
gine that this dictionary can embalm his language^ 
and secure it from corruption and decay, that it 
18 in his power to change sublunary nature, and 
clear the world at once from folly, vanit^, and 
affectation. 

With this hope, however, academics have been 
instituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; but their 
vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; 
sounds are too volatile and subtile' for legal re- 
straints; to enchain syllables, and to lash the windy 
are equally the undertakings of pnde, unwilling 
to measure its desires by its strength. The 
French language has visibly changed under the 
inspection of the academy; the style of Amelot*§ 
translation of father Paul is observed by Le Cour- 
ayer to be un peu passe; and no Italian will main- 
tain, that the diction of any modern writer is not 
perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Ma- 
chiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a language 
seldom happen; conquests and migrations are now 
very rare 2 but there are other causes of change, 
which, though slow in their operation, and invi- 
sible in their progress, are perhaps as much supe- 
rior to human resistance, as the revolutions of the 
sky, or intumescence of the tide. Commercei 

Vol. II- G 
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however necessary, however lucrative, as it de--* 
praves the manners, corrupts the language; they 
that have frequent intercourse with strangers, to 
whom they endeavour to acconmiodate themselves, 
must in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jar- 
gon which serves the traffickers on the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian coasts. This will not always 
be confined to the exchange, the warehouse, or 
the port, but will be communicated by degrees to 
other ranks of the people, and be at last incor- 
porated vnth the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally for- 
cible. The language most likely to continup long 
without alteration, would be that of a nation rais- 
ed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, se- 
cluded from strangers, and totally employed in 
procuring the conveniencics of life; either without 
books, or, like some of the Mahometan countries, 
with very few: men thus busied and unlearned, 
having only such words as common use requires, 
would perhaps long continue to express the same 
notions by the same signs. But no such con- 
stancy can be expected in a people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination, where one part 
of the community is sustained and accommodated 
by the labour of the other. Those who have 
much leisure to think, will always be enlarging 
the stock of ideas ; and every increase of knowledge, 
whether real or fancied, will produce new words, 
or combination of words. When the mind is un- 
chained from necessity, it will range after coQve*' 
nience; when it is left at large in the fields of sft- 
culation,it will shift opinions; as anycustomis 4tB* 
used, the words that expressed it must perish wA 
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it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate 
speech in the same popoitlon as it altera practice. 
As by the cultivation of various sciences, a 
language is amplified, it will be more furnished 
withwordsdeflectedfrom their original sense J the 
geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or 
the eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and the phy- 
sician of sanguine expectations and phlegmatic de- 
lays. Copiousness of speech will give opportu- 
nities to capricious choice, by which some words 
will be preferred, and others degraded; vicissitudes 
of feshion will enforce the use of new, or extend 
the signification of known tenns. The tropes of 
poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the 
metaphorical will become the current sense: pro- 
nunciation will he varied by levity or ignorance, 
and the pen must at. length comply with the 
tongue ; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, 
by public infatuation, rise into renown, who not 
knowing the original import of words, will use 
them with colloquial licentiousness, confound di^ 
tinctioD, and forget propriety. As pohteness 
incicaaes, some expressions will be considered as 
too gross and vulgar for the dehcate, others as too 
fbrmaland ceremonious for the gay and airy; new 
phraBes are therefore adopted, which must, for the 
same reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift, in hia 
petty treatise on the Enghsh language, allows that 
new words must sometimes be introduced, but 
proposes that none should be niffered to become 
obsolete. But what nuket a wadd 
than general agreement t 
shall It becontimied, when 
idea,orrecalledagBiiiintodMM 
OS 
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when it has once become unfamiliar by disuse, and 
unpleasing by unfamiliarity ? 

There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the present 
state of the world cannot be obviated. A mix- 
ture of two languages will produce a third dis- 
tinct from both, and they will always be mixed, 
where the chief parts of education, and the most 
conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or 
in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated 
another language, will find its words and com- 
binations crowd upon his memory ; and haste 
and negligence, refinement and aflFectation^ will 
obtrude borrowed terms and exotic expressions. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of trans- 
lation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting something 
of its native idiom ; this is the most mischievous 
and comprehensive innovation ; single words may 
enter by thousands, and the fabric of the tongue 
continue the same ; but new phraseology changes 
much at once ; it alters not the single stones of 
the building, but the order of the columns; If an 
academy should be estabhshed for the cultivation 
of our style, which I, who can never wish to see de- 
pendence multiplied, hope the spirit of English 
liberty will hinder or destroy, let them, instead of 
compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavooTt 
with all their influence, to stop the licence of 
translators, whose idleness and ignorance, if it be 
suffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a 
dialect of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irresistiUey 
what remains but to acquiesce with silence^ w m 
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the other insurmounttibli: distreeses of humanity? 
It remains that ive retard what we cannot repel, 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may 
be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
tiltimately defeated : tongues, Lke governments, 
have a natuial tendency to degeneration j we 
have long preserved our constitution, let us make 
gome struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which iti 
own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of 
my country, that we may no longer yield the 
palm of philology, without a contest, to the na- 
tions of the continent. The chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors : whether I shall 
add any thing by my own writings to the reputa- 
tion of English literature, must be left to time ! 
" much of my life has been lost under the pressures 
of disease ; much has been trifled away ; and 
much has always been spent in provision for the 
day that was passing over me ; but I shall not 
think my employment useless or ignoble, if by 
my assistance foreign nations, and distant ages, 
gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and 
understand the teachers of truth ; if my labouri 
afford light to the repositories of science, and add 
celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to 
Boyle. 

When I am am'mated by this wish, I look with 
pleasure on my book, however defective, and de- 
fcver it to the world wilh the spirit of a ni:in liiat 
has endeavoured well. That it will inimcdiately 
become popular I have-not promised U 
few wild blunders wad risible abaw 
G3 
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which no work of such multiplicity was ever free, 
may for a time furnish folly with laughter, and 
harden ignorance into contempt ; but useful dili- 
gence will at last prevail, and there never can be 
wanting some who distinguish desert ; who will 
consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever 
can be perfect, since, while it is hastening to pub- 
lication, some words are budding, and some fall- 
ing away ; that a whole life cannot be spent upon 
syntax and etymology, and that even a whole life 
woiJd not be sufficient ; that he, whose design 
includes whatever language can express, must oft- 
en speak of what he does not understand ; that a 
writer will sometimes be hurried by eagerness to 
the end, and sometimes faint with weariness under 
a task, which Scahger compares to the labours of 
the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is 
not always known, and what is known is not al- 
ways present ; that sudden fits of inadvertency 
will surprise vigilance, slight avocations will se- 
duce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind 
will darken learning ; and that the writer shall 
often in vain trace his memory at the moment of 
need, for that which yesterday he knew with in- 
tuitive readiness, and which will come uncalled 
into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
wise is performed ; and though no book was ever 
spared out of tenderness to the author, and the 
world is little solicitous to know whence proceed 
the faults of that whicli it condemns ; yet it may 
gratify curiosity to inform it, that the Enghsh 
Dictionary was written with little assistance of the 
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learned, and without any patronage of the great ; 
not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under 
the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst incon- 
venience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. 
It may repress the triumph of malignant criticism 
to observe, that if our language is not here fully 
displayed, I have only failed in an attempt which 
no human powers have hitherto completed. If 
the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably 
fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, 
after the toil of successive ages, inadequate and 
delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co- 
operating diligence of the Itahan academicians, 
did not secure them from the censure of Beni ; 
if the embodied critics of France, when fifty years 
had been spent upon their work, were obhged to 
change its (Economy, and give their second edition 
another form, I may surely be contented without 
the praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, 
in this gloom of soUtude, what would it avail me? 
I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds : I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from censure 
or from praise. 
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^A^HE N the works of Shakespeare are^ after 
so many editions, again offered to the Public, it 
will doubtless be inquired, why Shakespeare stands 
in more need of critical assistance than any other 
of the English writers, and what are the defici- 
encies of the late attempts, which another editor 
may hope to supply ? 

The business of him that republishes an ancient 
book is, to correct what is corrupt, and to explain 
what is obscure. To have a text corrupt in many 
places, and in many doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have written since the use of types, al- 
most peculiar to Shakespeare. Most wnterSy by 
publishing their own works, prevent all irarioui 
readings, and preclude all conjectural criticisnL 
Books indeed are sometimes published after the 
dedth of him who produced them; but they ttt 
better secured from corruption than these onrortB* 
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ompositione. They subsist in a single copy, 
norrcvisedbytheauthoriandthc faults of the 
printed volume cau be only faults of one descent. 
But of the works of Shakespeare the condition 
has been far different: he sold them, not to be 
printed, but to be played. They were immedi- 
ately copied for the actors, and multiplied by 
transcript after transcript, vitiated by the blunders 
of the penman, or changed by the affectation of 
the player; perhaps enlarged to introduce a jest, 
or mutilated to shorten the representation; and 
printed at last without the concurrence of the au- 
thor, without tile consent of the proprietor, froM 
compilations made by chance or by stealth out of 
the separate partswrittcn for the theatre ; and thus 
thrust into the world surreptitiou<:Iy and ha^.tdy, 
they suffered another depravation from the igno- 
rance and negligence of the printers, as every 
man who knows the state of the press in tliat age 
will readily conceive. 

It is not easy for invention to bring together 
so many causes concurring to vitiate the Lf:itt. 
No other author ever gave up his works lo for- 
tune and time vrith so little care : no books could 
be left in hands so likely to injure them, as plays 
frequently acted, yet continued in manuscript : 
no other transcribers were likely to bo so little 
qualified for their task as those who copied for 
the stage, at a time when the lower ranks of the 
people were universally illiterate : no other C " 
tions were made from fragments : 
broken, and so fortuitouiily re-united {4 
other age was the art of printing m4i 
fill bands. " 
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With the causes of corruption that make ^tkt 
revisal of Shakespeare's dramatic pieces neces8ar7> 
may be enumerated the causes of obscurity, which 
may be partly imputed to his age, and partly to 
himself. 

When a writer outlives his contemporaries, 
and remains almost the only unforgotten name of 
a distant time, he is necessarily obscure* Every 
age has its modes of speech, and its cast of 
thought ; which, though easily explained when 
there are many books to be compared with each 
other, become sometimes unintelligible and al- 
ways difficult, when there are no parallel passages 
that may conduce to their illustration. Shake- 
speare is the first considerable author of sublime 
or familiar dialogue in our language. Of the 
books which he read, and from which he formed 
his style, some perhaps have perished, and the 
rest are neglected. His imitations are therefore 
unnoted, his allusions ai^ undiscovered, and many 
beauties, both of pleasantry and greatness, are 
lost with the objects to which they were united, 
as the figures vanish when the canvas has de- 
cayed. 

It is the great excellence of Shakespeare, that 
he drew his scenes from nature, and fi'om life. 
He copied the manners of the world then passing 
before him, and has more allusions than other 
poets to the traditions and superstition of the 
vulgar ; which must therefore be traced befeic 
he can be understood. 

He wrote at a time when our poetical lan- 
guage was yet unformed, when the metuomg ol 
our phrases was yet in fluctuation^ when wordl 
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were adopted at pleasure from the neighbouring 
languages, and while the Saxon was still visibly 
mingled in our diction. The reader is therefore 
embarrassed at once with dead and with foreign 
languages, with obsoleteness and innovation. In 
that age, as in all others, fashion produced phra- 
seology, which succeeding fashion swept away 
before its meaning was generally known, or suf- 
ficiently authorised : and in that age, above all 
others^ experiments were made upon our lan- 
guage, which distorted its combinations, and dis- 
turbed its uniformity. 

If Shakespeare has difficulties above other 
writers, it is to be imputed to the nature of his 
work, which required the use of the common 
colloquial language, and consequently admitted 
many phrases allusive, elliptical, and proverbial, 
such as we speak and hear every hour without 
observing them ; and of which, being now fami- 
liar, we do not suspect that they can ever grow 
uncouth, or that, being now obvious, they can 
ever seem remote. 

These are the principal causes of the obscurity 
of Shakespeare ; to which might be added the 
fulness of idea, which might sometimes load his 
words vrith more sentiment than they could con- 
veniently convey, and that rapidity of imagina- 
tion which might hurry him to a second thought 
before he had fully explained the first. But my 
opinion is, that very few of his lines were difficult 
to his audience, and that he used such expressions 
as were then common, though the paucity of con- 
temporary writers makes them now seem peculiar. 
Authors are often praised f:n- improvement^ o^ 
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blamed for innovation, with very little justiccy by 
those who read few other books of the same age. 
Addison himself has been so unsuccessful in enu- 
merating the words with which Milton has en- 
riched our language, as perhaps not to have 
named one of which Milton was the author; and 
Bentlcy has yet more unhappily praised him as 
the introducer of those elisions into English poet- 
r)^, which had been used from the first essays of 
versification among us, and which Milton was 
indeed the last that practised. 

Another impediment, not the least vexatious 
to the commentator, is the exactness with which 
Shakespeare followed his authors. Instead of 
dilating his thoughts into generalities, and expres- 
sing incltlents with poetical latitude, he often 
combines circumstances unnecessary to his main 
design, only because he happened to find them 
together. Such passages can be illustrated only 
by him who has read the same story in the very 
book which Shakespeare consulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Shakespeare, 
has all these difficulties to encounter, and all these 
obstructions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected 
by a careful collation of the oldest copies, by 
which it is hoped that many restorations may yet 
be made : at least it will be necessary to collect 
and note the variation as materials for future cri- 
ticks ; for it very often happens that a wrong read* 
ing has affinity to the right. 

In this part all the present editions are appi* 
rently and intentionally defective. The criticki 
did not so, much as wish to facilitate the labpur 
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of those that followed them. The same books 
are still to be compared ; tlie work that has been 
done, is to be done again ; and no single edition 
will supply the reader with a text on which he 
can rely as thvr best copy of the works of Shake- 
speare. 

The edition now proposed will at least have 
t!iis advantage over others. It will exhibit all 
the observable varieties of all the copies that can 
be found ; that, if the reader is not satisfied with 
the editor's determination, he may have the means 
of choosing better for himself. 

Where all the books are evidently vitiated, and 
collation can give no assistance, then begins the 
task of critical sagacity : and some changes may 
well be admitted in a text never settled by the 
author, and so long exposed to caprice and igno- 
rance. But nothing shall be imposed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alteration ; 
nor shall conjecture be wantonly or unnecessarily 
indulged. 

It has been long found, that very specious 
emendations do not equally strike all minds with 
conviction, nor even the same mind at different 
times ; and therefore, though perhaps many alter- 
ations may be proposed as eligible, very few will 
be obtruded as certain. In a language so ungram- 
matical as the English, and so licentious as that 
of Shakespeare, emendatory criticism is always 
hazardous ; nor can it be allowed to any man 
Avho is not particularly versed in the writings of 
that age, and particidarly studious of his author't 
diction. There is danger lest peculiantiet dionldr ' 
be mistaken for corruptions, axid pagsaset : ' 
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as unintelligible, which a narrow mind happens 
not to understand. 

All the former critics have been so much em- 
ployed on the correction of the text, that they 
have not sufficiently attended to the elucidation 
of passages obscured by accident or time. The 
editor will endeavour to read the books which the 
author read, to trace his knowledge to its source, 
and compare his copies with their originals. If in 
this part of his design he hopes to attain any de- 
gree of superiority to his predecessors, it must be 
considered, that he has the advantage of their la- 
bours ; that part of the work being already done, 
more care is naturally bestowed on the other 
part ; and that, to declare the truth, Mr Rowe 
and Mr Pope were very ignorant of the ancient 
English literature ; Dr Warburton was detained 
by more important studies ; and Mr Theobald, if 
fame be just to his memory, considered learning 
only as an instrument of gain, and made no fur- 
ther enquiry after his author's meaning, when 
once he had notes sufficient to embellish his page 
with the expected decorations. 

With regard to obsolete or peculiar diction, 
the editor may perhaps claim some degree of con- 
fidence, having had more motives to consider the 
whole extent of our language than any other man 
from its first formation. He hopes that, by com- 
paring the works of Shakespeare with those of 
writers who lived at the same time, immediately 
preceded, or immediately followed him, he shall 
be able to ascertain his ambiguities, disentangle 
his intricacies, and recover the meaning of words 
now lost in the darkness of antiquity. 
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When therefore any obscurity arises from an 
allusion to some other book, the passage will be 
quoted. When the diction is entangled, it will 
be cleared by a paraphrase or interpretation. 
When the sense is broken by the suppression of 
part of the sentiment in pleasantry or passion, the 
connexion will be supplied. When any forgotten 
custom is hinted, care will be taken to retrieve 
and explain it. The meaning assigned to doubt- 
ful words will be supported by the authorities of 
other writers, or by parallel passages of Shake- 
speare himself. 

The observation of faults and beauties is one 
of the duties of an annotator, which some of 
Shakespeare's editors have attempted, and some 
have neglected. For this part of his task, and 
for this only, was Mr Pope eminently and indis- 
putably quahfied ; nor has Dr Warburton fol- 
lowed him with less diligence or less success. 
But I have never observed that mankind was 
much delighted or improved by their asterisks, 
commas, or douljle commas ; of which the only 
effect is, that they preclude the pleasure of judg- 
ing for ourselves, teach the young and ignorant 
to decide without principles ; defeat curiosity 
and discernment, by leaving them less to disco- 
ver ; and at last shew the opinion of the critic, 
without the reasons on which it was founded, 
and without affording any light by which it may 
be examined. 

The editor, though he may less delight his 
own vanity, will probably please his reader more, 
by supposing him equally able with himself to 
judge of beauties and faults, which require no 
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previous acquisition of remote knowledge. A 
description of the obvious scenes of nature, a re- 
presentation of general life, a sentiment of reflec- 
tion or experience, a deduction of conclusive argu- 
ments, a forcible eruption of effervescent passion, 
are to be considered as proportionate to common 
apprehension, unassisted by critical officiousness ; 
since, to convince them, nothing more is requisite 
than acquaintance v^rith the general state of the 
world, and those faculties which he must almost 
bring with him who would read Shakespeare. 

But when the beauty arises from some adaptation 
of the sentiment to customs worn out of use, to 
opinions not universally prevalent, or to any acci- 
dental or minute particularity, which cannot be 
supplied by common understanding, or common 
observation, it is the duty of a commentator to 
lend his assistance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, 
will make no distinct part of the design, being 
reducible to the explanation of obscure passages. 
The editor does not however intend to preclude 
himself from the comparison of Shakespeare's sen- 
timents or expression with those of ancient or mo- 
dem authors, or from the display of any beauty 
not obvious to the students of poetry ; for as he 
hopes to leave his author better understood, he 
wishes likewise to procure him more rational ap- 
probation. 

The former editors have affected to slight their 
predecessors : but in this edition all that is valu- 
able will be adopted from every commentator, tliat 
posterity may consider it as including all the rest, 
and exhibiting whatever is hitherto known of the 
great father of the English drama. 
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That praises are without reason lavished on 
the deady and that the honours due only to excel- 
lence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely 
to be always continued by those, who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence 
from the heresies of paradox ; or those, who, be- 
ing forced by disappointment upon consolatory 
expedients, are willing to hope frbm posterity 
what the present age refuses, and flatter them- 
selves that the regard, which is yet denied by 
envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 
that reverence it, not from reason, but from pre- 
judice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately 
whatever has been long preserved, without con- 
sidering that time has sometimes co-operated 
with chance ; all perhaps are more willing to ho- 
nour past than present excellence •, zxA xYvt xc^^ 
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contemplates genius through the shades of age, ar 
the eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity. 
The great contention of criticism is to find the 
faults of the moderns, and the beauties bf the an- 
cients. While an author is yet living, we estimate 
his powers by his worst pe^ formance, and when he 
is dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is 
not absolute and definite, but gradual and compa- 
rative ; to works not raised upon principles de- 
monstrative and scientific, but appealing wholly 
to observation and experience, no other test can 
be applied than length of duration and continu- 
ance of esteem. What mankind have long pos- 
sessed they have often examined and compared ; 
and if they persist to value the possession, k ii 
because frequent comparisons have confirmed opi- 
nion in its favour. As among the works of na- 
ture no man can properly call a river deep, or a 
mountain high, without the knowledge of many 
mountsuns, and many rivers ; so, in the produc- 
tions of genius, nothing can be styled excellent 
till it has been compared with other works of the 
same kind. Demonstration immediately displays 
its power, and has nothing to hope or fear from 
the flux of years ; but works tentative and expe- 
rimental must be estimated by their proportion to 
the general and collective ability of man, as it is 
discovered in a long succession of endeavourp. 
Of the first building that was raised, it might be 
with certainty determined that it was rounS or 
square ; but whether it was spacious or loftyi 
must hare been referred to time. The Pytha- 
gorean scale of numbers w: s at^ once discovered 
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to be perfect ; but the poems of Homer we yet 
know not to transcend the common hmits of hu- 
man intelligence, but by remarking, that nation 
after nation, and century after century, has been 
able to do little more than transpose his incidents, 
new-name his characters, and paraphrase his senti- 
ments. ^ 

The reverence due to writings that have long 
subsisted arises, therefore, not from any credulous 
confidence in the superior wisdom of past ages, 
or gloomy persuasion of the degeneracy of man- 
kind, but is the consequence of acknowledged 
and indubitable positions, that what has been 
longest known has been most considered, and 
what is most considered is best understood. 

The poet, of whose works I have undertaken 
the revision, may now begin to assume the dig- 
nity of an ancient, and claim the privilege of 
established fame and prescriptive veneration. He 
has long outlived his century, the term commonly 
fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever ad- 
vantages he might once derive from personal allu- 
sions, local customs, or temporary opinions, have 
for many years been lost ; and every topic of mer- 
riment, or motive of son*ow, which the inodes of 
artificial life afforded him, now only obscure the 
%cenes which they once illuminated.^ The effects 
of favour and competition are at an end ; the tra* 
dition of his friendships and his enmities has pe- 
rished ; his works support no opinion with argu* 
iftnts, nor supply any faction with invectives ; 
they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify ma- 
lignity ; but are read without any other reason 
than the desire of pleasure, and are therefore 
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praised only as pleasure is obtained ; yet^ thus 
unassisted by interest or passion, they have past 
through variations of taste and changes of man- 
ners, and, as they devolved from one generation 
to another, have received new honours at every 
transmission. 

But because human judgment, tliough it be 
gradually gaining upon cert^nty, never becomes 
infallible ; and approbation, though long conti- 
nued, may yet be only the approbation of preju- 
dice or fashion ; it is proper to inquire, by what 
peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare has gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but 
just representations of general nature. Particular 
manners can be known to few, and therefore few 
only can judge how nearly they are copied. The 
irregular combinations of fanciful invention may 
delight a while, by that novelty of which the 
common satiety of life sends us all in quest ; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhaust- 
ed, and the mind can only repose on the stability 
of truth. 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least above 
all modem writers, the poet of nature ; the poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of 
manners and of life. His characters are not mo- 
dified by the customs of particular places, un- 
practised by the rest of the world ; by the pecu- 
liarities of studies or professions, which can o|f - 
rate but upon small numbers ; or by the acci- 
dents of transient fashions or temporary opinions : 
they are the genuine progeny of common huma- 
nity, such as the world will always supply, and 
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ODS^rvation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those general passions 
and principles by which all minds are agitated, 
and the whole system of life is continued in mo- 
tion. In the writings of other poets, a character 
is too often an individual : in those of Shake- 
speare, it is commonly a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so 
much instruction is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakespeare with practical axioms 
and domestic wisdom. It was said of Euripides, 
that every verse was a precept ; and it may be said 
of Shakespeare, that from his works may be col- 
lected a system of civil and ceconomical prudence. 
Yet his real power is not shewn in the splendor 
of particular passages, but by the progress of his 
fable, and the tenor of his dialogue : and he that 
tries to recommend him by select quotations, will 
succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when 
he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shake- 
speare excels in accommodating his sentiments to 
real life, but by comparing him with other au- 
thors. It was observed of the ancient schools of 
declamation, that the more diligently they were 
frequented, the more was the student disqualified 
for the world, because he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet in any other place. 
The same remark may be applied to every stage 
bulMthat of Shakespeare. The theatre, when it 
is under any other direction, is peopled by such 
characters as were never seen, conversing in a lan- 
guage which was never heard, upon topicks which 
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will never arise in the conunerce of mankind. But 
the dialogue of this author is often so evidently 
determined by the incident which produces it, and 
is pursued with so much ease and simplicity, that 
it seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but 
to have been gleaned by diligent selection out of 
conunon conversation, and common occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is 
love, by whose power all good and evil is distri- 
buted, and every action quickened or retarded. 
To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival into the fable; 
to entangle them in contradictory obligations, per- 
plex them with oppositions of interest, and harass 
them with violence of desires inconsistent witheaeh 
other; to make them meet in rapture, and part 
in agony ; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical 
joy and outrageous sorrow; to distress them as 
nothing human ever was distressed; to deliver 
them as nothing human ever was delivered; is the 
business of a modem dramatist. For this, pro- 
bability is violated, hfe is misrepresented, and lan- 
guage is depraved. But love is only one of many 
passions; and as it has no great influence upon 
the sum of life, it has little operation in the dra- 
mas of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what he saw before him* 
He knew that any other passion, as it was regular • 
or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or cala- 
mity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not 
easily discriminated and preserved, yet perhapftno 
poet ever kept his personages more distinct from 
each other. I vAW not say with Pope, that every 
speech may be assigned to the proper speaker, be- 
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cause many speeches there arc which have nothing 
characteristical; but, perhaps though some may be 
equally adapted to every person, it will be diiRcult 
to find that any can be properly transferred from 
the present possessor to another claimant. The 
choice is right, when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by hy- 
perbolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous 
and unexampled excellence or depravity, as the 
writers of barbarous romances invigorated the 
reader by a giant and a dwarf; and he that should 
form his expectations of human affairs from the 
play, or from the tale, would be equally deceived. 
Shakespeare has no heroes; his scenes are occupied 
only by men, who act and speak as the reader 
thinks that he should himself have spoken or acted 
on the same occasion : even where the agency is 
supernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers disguise the most natural passions and most 
frequent incidents; so that he who contemplates 
them in the book will not know them in the world: 
Shakespeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
liarizes the wonderful; the event which he repre- 
sents will not happen, but, if it were possible, its 
effects would probably be such as he has assigned ; 
and it may be said, that he has not only shewn 
human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as 
it would be found in trials, to w^hich it' cannot be 
exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life; that he who 
has mazed his imagination, in following the phan- 
toms which other writers raise up before him, may 
here be cured of his delirious ecstacies^ by reading 
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human sentiments in human language, by scenes 
from which a hermit may estimate the transactions 
of the world, and a confessor predict the prog^sf 
of the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of criticks, who form their judg- 
ments upon narrower principles. Dennis and Ry- 
mer think his Romans not sufficiently Roman ; 
and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely 
royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, a sena- 
tor of Rome, should play the buffoon ; and Vol- 
taire perhaps thinks decency violated when the 
Danish usurper is represented as a drunkard. But 
Shakespeare always makes nature predominate over 
accident ; and, if he preserves the essential cha- 
racter, is not very careful of distinctions superin- 
duced and adventitious. His story requires Ro- 
mans or kings, but he thinks only on men. He 
knew that Rome, like every other city, had men 
of all dispositions; and wanting a buffoon, he went 
into the senate-house for that which the senate* 
house would certainly have afforded him. He wa« 
inclined to shew an usurper and a muderer not only 
odious, but despicable; he therefore added drunk- 
enness to his other qualities, knowing that king* 
love wine like other men, and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings. These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds; a poet overlooks the casual 
distinction of country and condition, as a painter^ 
satisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing 
comick and tragick scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration. Let the feet 
be first stated, and then, examined. 
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Shakespeare's plays are not in the rigorous and 
Critical sense either tragedies or comedies, but com- 
positions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the real 
state of sublunary nature, which partakes of good 
and evil, Joy and sorrow, mingled with endless 
rariety of proportion and innumerable modes of 
combination; and expressing the course of the 
world, in which the loss of one is the gain of an- 
other; in which, at the same time, the reveller is 
hasting to his wine, and the mourner burying his 
friend; in which the malignity of one is sometimes 
defeated by the frolick of another; and many mis- 
chiefs and many benefits are done and hindered 
without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpose and casu- 
alities, the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which i^ustom had prescribed, selected some the 
crimes of men, and some their absurdities ; some 
the momentuous vicissitudes of life, and some the 
lighter occiurences ; some the teirors of distress, 
and some the gaieties of prosperity. Thus rose 
the two modes of imitation, known by the names 
of tragedy and comedy^ compositions intended to 
promote different ends by contrary means, and con- 
sidered as so little allied, that I do not recollect 
among the Greeks or Romans a single writer who 
attempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of exciting 
laughter and sorrow not only in one mind, but in 
one composition. Almost all his plays arc divid- 
ed between serious and ludicrous characters, and, 
in the successive evolutions of the design, some- 
times produce seriousness and son-ow, and some- 
times levity and laughter. 
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That this is a practice contrary to the rules of 
criticism will be readily allowed; but there is al- 
ways an appeal open from criticism to nature. 
The end of writingis to instruct ; the end of poetry 
is to instruct by pleasing. That the mangled 
drama may convey zXL the instruction of tragedy or 
comedy cannot be denied, because it includes both 
in its alternations of exhibition, and approaches 
nearer than either to the appearance of life, by 
shewing how great machinations and slender de- 
signs may promote or obviate one another, and 
the high and the low co-operate in the general 
system by unavoidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scepes 
the passions are inteiTupted in their progression, 
and that the principal event, being not advanced 
by a due gradation of preparatoy incidents, wants 
at last the power to move, which constitutes the 
perfection of dramatick poetry. This reasoning 
is so specious, that it is received as true even by 
those who in daily experience feel it to be false. 
The interchanges of mingled scenes seldom fail 
to produce the intended vicissitudes of passion. 
Fiction cannot move so much, but that the at- 
tention may be easily transferred; and though it 
must be allowed that pleasing melancholy be some- 
times interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it 
be considered hkewise, that melancholy is often 
not pleasing, and that the disturbance of one man 
may be the relief of another; that different audi- 
tors have different habitudes ; and that, upon the 
whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our 
author's works into comedies, histories, and trr.- 
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gedieSy seem not to have distinguished the three 
kinds by any very exact or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the princi- 
1^1 persons, however serious or distressful through 
its intermediate incidents, in their opinion, con- 
stituted a comedy. This idea of a comedy con- 
tinued long amongst us ; and plays were written^ 
which, by changing the catastrophe, were trage- 
dies to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more 
generaf dignity or elevation than comedy; it re- 
quired only a calamitous conclusion, with which 
the common criticism of that age was satisfied^ 
whatever lighter pleasure it afforded in its pro- 
gress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other • 
than chronological succession, independent on 
each other, and without any tendency to intro- 
duce or regulate the conclusion. It is not always 
very nicely distinguished from tragedy. There 
is not much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra^ than in 
the history of Richard the Second, But a history 
might be continued through many plays ; as it 
had no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 
Shakespeare*s mode of composition is the same ; 
an interchange of seriousness and merriment, by 
which the mind is softened at one time, and ex- 
hilarated at another* But whatever be his pur- 
pose, whether to gladden or depress, or to con- 
duct the story, without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of easy and familiar dialogue, he 
never fails to attain his purpose ; as he coTwcDasA^ 
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US we laugh or moiu-n, or sit silent with quie^ 
expectation, in tranquillity without indiiFerence. 

When Shakespeare's plan is understood, most 
of the criticisms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish 
away. The play of Hamlet is opened, without 
impropriety, by two centinels ; lago bellows at 
Brabantio's window, without injury to the scheme 
of the play, though in terms which a modern 
audience would not easily endure; the character 
of Polonius is seasonable and useful; and the 
grave-diggers themselves may be heard with ap- 
plause, 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with 
the world oj)cn before him ; the rules of the an- 
cients were yet known to few ; the public Judg- 
ment was unformed ; he had no example oi such 
fame as might force him upon imitation^ nor cri- 
tics of such authority as might restrain his extra- 
vagance : he therefore indulged his natural dis- 
position ; and his disposition, as Rymer has re- 
marked, led him to comedy. In tragedy he often 
writes, with great appearance of toil and study, 
what is written at last with little felicity; but, in 
his comick. scenes, he seems to produce, without 
labour, what no labour can improve. In ti^gedy 
he is always struggling after some occasion to be 
comick; but in comedy he seems to repose, or to 
luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to 
his nature. In his tragick scenes there is always 
something wanting, but his comedy often sur- 
passes expectation or desire. His comedy pkuei 
by the thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy for the greater part by incident aod actioi* 
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His tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be 
instinct. 

The force of his comick scenes has suffered 
little diminution from the changes made by a 
century and a half, in manners or in words. As 
his personages act upon principles arising from 
genuine passion, very little modified by particu- 
lar forms, their pleasures and vexations are com- 
municable to all times and to all places; they are 
natural, and therefore durable : the adventitious 
peculiarities of personal habits are only superficial 
dyes, bright and pleasing for a little wlule, yet 
soon fading to a £m tinct, without any remains 
of former lustre ; but the discriminations of true 
passion are the colours of nature : they pervade 
the whole mass, and can only perish with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by 
the chance which combined them ; but the uni- 
form simplicity of primitive qualities neither ad- 
mits increase, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped 
by one flood, is scattered by another, but the 
Fock always continues in its place. The stream 
of time, which is continually washing the disso- 
luble fabricks of other poets, passes vsrithout in- 
jury by the adamant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a style which never becomes obsolete, « 
certain mode of phraseology so consonant and 
congrenial to the analogy and principles of its re- 
active language, as to remain settled and unal- 
tered ; this style is probably to be lougltt in the 
common intercourse of li£e, among ^gje iHiQ 

Bpeak only to be undentood* " " 

IS 
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elegance. The polite are alway catching modi^ 
innovations, and the learned depart from estab- 
lished forms of speech, in hope of finding or 
making better ; those who wish for distinction 
forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right; but 
there is a conversation above grossness, and be- 
low refinement, where propriety resides, and 
where this poet seems to have gathered his co- 
mick dialogue. He is therefore more agreeable 
to the ears of the present age than any other 
author equally remote, and among his other ex- 
cellencies, deserves to be studied as one of the 
orignal masters of our language. 

These observations are to be considered not as 
unexceptionably constant, but as containing ge- 
neral and predominant truth. Shakespeare's fa- 
miliar dialogue is afdrmed to be smooth and clear^ 
yet not wholly without ruggedness or difficulty; 
RS a country may be eminently fruitful, though 
it has spots unfit for cultivation : his characters are 
praised as natural, though their sentiments are 
sometimes foiNced, and their actions improbable ; 
as the earth upon the whole is spherical, though 
its surface is varied with protuberances and cr« 
vities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise 
faults, and faults sufficient to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit. I shall shew them in 
the proportion in which they appear to me, with- 
out envious malignity or supprstitious veneration. 
No question can be more innocently discussed 
than a dead poet's pretensions to renown ; and 
little regard is due to that b'gotry which sets 
candour higher thaa truth. 
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His first defect is that to which may be im- 
puted most of the evil in books or in men. He 
sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct, that he 
seems to write without any moral purpose. From 
• his writings indeed a system of social duty may 
be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must 
think morally ; but his precepts and axioms drop 
casually from him ; he makes no just distribution 
^.of good or evil, nor is always careful to shew in 
the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked ; he 
carries his persons indifferently through right and 
wrong, and at the close dismisses them without 
further care, and leaves their examples to operate 
by chance. This fault the barbarity of lus age 
cannot extenuate; for it is always a writer's duty 
•to make the world better, and justice is a virtue 
independent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a 
very slight consideration may improve them, and 
so carelessly pursued, that he seems not always 
fully to comprehend his own design.- He omits 
opportunities of instructing or deHghting, which 
the train of his story seems to force upon him, 
and apparently rejects those exhibitions which 
would be more affecting, for the sake of those 
which are more easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his play^ 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When he 
found himself near the end of his work, and in 
view of his reward, he shortened the labour to 
snatch the profit. He therefore remits his efforts 
where he should most vigorously exert them, and 
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his catastrophe is improbably produced or im- 
perfectly represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or 
place, but gives to one age or nation^ without 
scruple, the customs, institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expcnce not only of likelihood^ 
but of possibility. These faults Pope has en- 
deavoured, with nK)re zeal than judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need 
not wonder to find Hector quoting Aristotle, 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hippo^ 
lyta combined with the Gothick mythology of 
fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the only 
violator of chronology, for in the same age Sid- 
ney, who wanted not the advantages of learning, 
has, in his Arcadia, confounded the pastoral with 
the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, 
and security, with those of turbulence, violence, 
and adventure. 

In his comick scenes he is seldom very success* 
ful, when he engages his characters in redpiooi- 
tions of smartness and contests of sarcasm; their 
jests are commonly gross, and their pleasantry 
licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his ladies 
have much delicacy, nor are suffiipiently distin- 
^guished from his clowns by any appearance of 
telined manners. Whether he represented the 
real conversation of his time is not easy to deter- 
mine : the reign of Elizabeth is commonly sup- 
posed to have been a time of stateliness, formap 
lity, and reserve ; yet perhaps the relaxationB of 
that severity were not very elegant. There xnnitt 
however, have been always some modes of gaiety 
preferable to others, and a writer ought to chvufi 
tie b^ft. 
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In tragedy his performance seems constantly 
to be worse, aa hia labour is more. The effusions 
of passion, which exigence forces out, are for the 
most part striking and energetick ; but when- 
ever he aoticits his invention, or strains his facul- 
ties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, mean- 
ness, tediouaness, and obscurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp 
of diction, and a wearisome train of circumlocu- 
tion, and tells the incident imperfectly in many 
words, which might have been more plainly deli- 
vered in few. Narration in dramatick poetry is 
naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and inac- 
tive, and obstructs t!ie prog^ss of the action ; it 
should therefore always be rapid, and enlivened 
by frequent interruption. Shakespeare found it 
an incumberance, and instead of liglit^ning it by 
brevity, endeavoured to recommend it by dignity 
2nd splendor. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly 
cold and weak, for his power was the power of 
nature ; when he endeavoured, like other tragick 
writers, to catch opportunities of amplification, 
and instead of inquiring what the occasion de- 
manded, to shew how much his stores of know- 
ledge could supply, he seldom escapes without 
the pity or resentment of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then enr 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he 
cannot well esprcsa, and will not reject ; he strug- 
gles with it a whUe, and, if it 
comprises it in wordi such a: 
to be diuDtangled and evolved by tl 
more leisure to beCow upon it< 
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Not that always where the language is intri- 
cate the thought is subtle, or the image always 
gi-eat where the line is bulky; the equality of wori 
to things is very often neglected, and trivial sen- 
timents and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention, 
to wliich they are recommended by sonorous 
epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest 
to his highest excellence, and seems fully resolved 
to sink them in dejection, and molify them with 
tender emotions by the fall of greatness, the dan- 
ger of innocence, or the crosses of love. What 
he does best, he soon ceases to do. He is not 
soft and pathetick without some idle conceit, or 
contemptible equivocation. He no sooner be- 
gins to move, than he counteracts himself; and 
terror and pity, as they are rising in the mind, 
are checked and blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, what luminous 
vapours are to the traveller : he follows it at al 
adventures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, 
and sure to engulph him in the mire. It has some 
malignant power over his mind, and its fascinations 
are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or pro- 
fundity of his disquisition, whether he be enho^- 
ing knowledge or exalting affection, whether ne 
be amusing attention with incidents, or enchain- 
ing it in suspense, let biit a quibble spring up be- 
fore him, and he leaves his work unfinished. A 
quibble is the golden apple for which he wil 
always turn aside from his career, or stoop fycoA 
his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren m it 
is^ gave him such delight, that he was content ti 
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purchase it, by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth. A quibble T^'as to him the fatal Cleo- 
patra for wliich he lost the world, and was con- 
tent to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumer- 
ating the defects of this writer, I have not )-et men- 
tioned his neglect of the unities; his violation of 
those laws which have been instituted and estab- 
lished by the joint authority of poets and criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of i\Tit- 
ing, I resign him to critical justice, without 
making any other demand in his favour, than that 
which must be indulged to all human excellence : 
that his virtues be rated with his failings : but 
fix)m the censure which this irregularity may 
bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to 
that learning which I must oppose, adventure to 
try how I can defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor co- 
medies, are not subject to any of their laws ; no- 
thing more is necessary to all the praise which 
they expect, than that the changes of action be 
to prepared as to be understood ; that the inci- 
dents be various and affecting, and the characters 
consistent, natural, and distinct. No other unity 
is intended, and therefore none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preser- 
Ted the unity of action. He has not, indeed, an 
intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly unra- 
velled : he does not endeavour to hide hid design 
only to discover it, for this is seldom the order of 
rial events, and Shakespeare is the poet of nature : 
but his plan hs^scommooly, what Aristotle requires, 
a beginning! a middle, and an end; Qxie event,- ji|| ,^. 
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concatenated with another, and the conclusioii 
follows hj easy consequence. There are perhaps 
some incidents that might he spared, as in other 
poets there is much talk that only fills up time 
upon the stage; but the general system makes 
gradual advances, and the end of the play is the 
end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn 
no regard; and perhaps a nearer view of the prin- 
ciples on which they stand will diminish their 
value, and withdraw from them the veneration 
which, from the time of ComeiUe, they have very 
generally received, by discovering that they have 
given more trouble to the poet, than pleasure to 
the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible. The criticks hold it 
impossible that an action of months or years can be 
possibly believed to pass in three hours; or that the 
spectator can suppose himself to sit in the theatre, 
while ambassadors go and return between distant 
kings, while armies are levied and towns besieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom 
they saw courting his mistress, shall lament the 
untimely fall of his son. The mind revolts from 
evident falsehood, and fiction loses its force when 
it departs from the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily 
arises the contraction of place. The spectator, 
wlio knows that he saw the first act at Alexan* 
dria, cannot suppose that he sees the next at Rome, 
at a distance to which not the dragons of Medea 
could, in so short a time, have transported him; 
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he knows with certainty that he has not changed 
his place ; and he knows that place cannot change 
itself; that what was a house cannot become a 
plain ; that what was Thebes can never be Perse- 
polis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a 
critick exults over the misery of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him, by the authority 
of Shakespeare, that he assumes, as an unques- 
tionable principle, a position, which, while his 
breath is forming it into words, his understanding 
pronounces to be false. It is false, that any re- 
presentation is mistaken for reality; that any dra- 
matick fable in its materiahty ^\^s ever credible, 
or, for a single moment, was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of 
passing the first hour at Alexanchia, and the 
next at Rome, supposes, that when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alexan- 
dria, and believes that his walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt, and that he hves in the 
days of Anthony and Cleopatra. Surely he that 
imagines this may imagine more. He that can 
take the stage at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour for the 
promontory of Actium. Delusion, if delusion 
be admitted, has no certain limitation; if the spec- 
tator can be once persuaded, that his old acquaint- 
ance are Alexander and Caesar, that a room illu- 
minated with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or 
the bank of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation 
above the reach of reason, or of truth, and from 
the heights of empyrean poetry, may despise the 

Vol, IL K 
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circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. There is 
no reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstacy 
should count the clock, or why an hour should not 
be a century in that calenture of the brain that 
can make the stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always in 
their senses, and know, from the first act to the 
last, that the stage is only a stage, and that the 
players are only players. They came to hear a 
certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation. The lines relate to somid 
action, and an action must be in some place ; but 
the different actions that complete a story may be 
in places very remote from each other; and where 
is the absurdity of allowing that space to repre- 
sent first Athens, and then Sicily, which was al- 
ways known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but 
a modem theatre ? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended ; the time required by the fable 
elapses for the most part between the acts j for, of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real 
^and poetical duration is the same. If, in the first 
act, preparations for war against Mithridates are 
represented to be made in Rome, the event of the 
war may, without absurdity, be represented, in 
the catastrophe, as happening in Pontus; we 
know that there is neither war, nor preparation, 
for war ; we know that we are neither in Rome 
nor Pontus ; that neither Mithridates nor Lucul- 
lus are before us. The drama exhibits successive 
ipn'tations of successive actions ; and why m^y 
not the second imitation represent an action that 
happened years after the first, if it be so connected 
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with it, that nothing but time can be supposed 
to intervene ? Time is, of all modes of existence, 
most obsequious to the imagination ; a lapse of 
years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. 
In contemplation we easily contract the time of 
real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to 
be contracted when we only see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is 
not credited. It is credited with all the credit due 
to a drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, 
as a just picture of a real original ; as representing 
to the auditor what he would himself feel, if he 
were to do or suffer what is there feigned to be 
buffered or to be done. The reflection that strikes 
the heart is not, that the evils before us are real 
evils, but that they are evils to which we ourselves 
may be exposed. If there be aiiy fallacy, it is 
not that we fancy the players, but that we fancy 
ourselves unhappy for a moment ; but- we rather 
lament the possibility than suppose the presence 
of misery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when 
she remembers that death may take it from her. 
The delight of tragedy proceeds from our con- 
sciousness of fiction ; if we thought murders and 
treasons real, they would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because 
they are mistaken for realities, but because they 
bring realities to mind. When the imagination 
is recreated by a painted landscape, the trees are 
not supposed capable to give us shade, or the 
fountains coolness ; but we consider how we 
should be pleased with such fountains playing be- 
side us, and such woods waving over us. We are 
agitated in reading the history of Henry the 

K2 
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Fifth, yet no man takes his book for the field of 
Agincourt. A dramatick exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that increase, or di- 
minish its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre, than in the page ; im- 
perial tragedy is always less. The humour of 
Petruchio may be heightened by grimace ; but 
what voice or what gesture can hope to add dig- 
nity or force to the soliloquy of Cato ? 

A play read affects the mind like a play acted. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real ; and it follows, that between 
the acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed 
to pass, and that no more account of space or 
duration is to be taken by the auditor of a drama^ 
than by the reader of a narrative, before whom may 
pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the revolu- 
tions of an empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and 
rejected them by design, or deviated from them 
by happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to 
decide, and useless to enquire. We may reason- 
ably suppose, that, when he rose to notice, he did 
not want the counsels and admonitions of scholars 
and criticks, and that he at last deliberately per- 
sisted in a practice, which he might have begun 
by chance. As nothing is essential to the fable 
but unity of action, and as the unities of time and 
place arise evidently from false assumptions, and, 
by circumscribing the extent of the drama, lessen 
its variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented, 
that they were not known by him, or not ob- 
served : nor, if such another poet could arise, 
should I very vehemently reproach him, that hi« 
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first act passed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
Such violations of rules merely positive become 
the comprehensive genius of Shakespeare, and 
such censures are suitable to the minute and slen- 
der criticism of Voltaire. 

Non usque adeo permiscuit tmis 
JLongus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metell^ 
Serventur leges ^ malimt a'Catare toUi, 

Yet when I speak thus hghtly of dramatlck 
rules, I cannot but recollect how much wit and 
learning maybe produced against me; "before such 
authorities I am afraid to stand, not that I think 
the present question one of those that are to be 
decided by mere authority, but because it is to 
be suspected, that these precepts have not beeti 
so easily received, but for better reasons than I 
have yet been able to find. The result of my en- 
quiries, in which it would be ludicrous to boast 
of impartiality, is, that the unities of time and 
place are not essential to a just drama, that though 
they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, they 
are always to be sacrificed to the nobler beauties 
of variety and instruction ; and that a play writ* 
ten with nice observation of critical rules, is to be 
contemplated as an elaborate curiosity, as the 
product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by 
which is shewn, rather what is possible, than what 
is necessaiy. 

He that, without diminution of any other ex- 
cellence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause with the architect, who 
'shall display all the orders of architecture in a ci- 
tadel, without any deduction from its strength : 

K3 
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but the principal beauty of a citadel is to exdnde 
the enemy ; and the greatest graces of a play are 
to copy nature, and instruct hfe. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically, 
but dehberately written, may recall the principles 
of the drama to a new examination. I am almost 
frighted at my own temerity ; and when I esti- 
mate the fame and the strength of those that main- 
tain the contrary opinion, am ready to sink down 
in reverential silence ; as iEneas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he saw Neptune shak- 
ing the wall, and Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade to 
give their approbation to the judgment of Shake- 
speare, will easily, if they consider the condition 
of his life, make some allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly esti- 
mated, must be compared with the state of the 
age in which he lived, and with his own particu- 
lar opportunities ; and though to the reader a 
book be not worse or better for the circumstances 
of the author, yet as there is always a silent re- 
ference of human works to human abilities, and 
as the enquiry, how far man may extend his de« 
signs, or how high he may rate his native force, 
is of far greater dignity than in what rank we 
shall place any particular performance, curiosity 
is always busy to discover the instruments, as weU 
as to survey the workmanship, to know how 
much is to be ascribed to originsd powers, and how 
much to casual and adventitious help. The pa^ 
laces of Peru or Mexico were certainly mean anc 
incommodious habitations, if compsured to tb 
houses of European monarchs ; yet who conl 
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forbear to view them with astonishment, who re- 
membered that they were built without the um 
of iron ? 

The English nation, in the time of Shake- 
speare, was yet stniggHng to emerge from barba- 
rity. The philolog}' of Italy had been trans- 
planted hither in the reign of Henr\' the Eighth ; 
and the learned languages had been successfully 
cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More ; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner ; and afterwards by Smith, 
Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was now 
taught to boys in the principal schools ; and those 
who united elegance with learning, read, with 
great diligence, the Italian and Spanish poets. 
But literature was yet confined to professed scho- 
lars, or to men and women of high rank. The 
public was gross and dark ; and to be able to 
read and wtite, was an accomphshmcnt still va- 
lued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. 
A people newly awakened to literary curiosity, 
being yet unacquainted with the true state of 
things, knows not how to judge of that which is 
proposed as its resemblance. Whatever is re- 
mote from conunon appearances is always welcome 
to vulgar, as to childish creduhty ; and of a 
country unenhghtened by learning, the wholp 
people is the vulgar. The study of those who 
then aspired to pk'beian learning was laid out up- 
on adventures, grants, dragons, and enchantments. 
The death of Arthur was the favourite volume. 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurioui 
wonders of fiction, luui no taste of the insipidity 
•f truth. A playi which imitated onlj thei 
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mon occurrences of the world, would, upon the 
admirers of Palmerin and Guy of fVarwiciy have 
made little impression ; he that wrote for such an 
audience was under the necessity of looking round 
for strange events and fabulous transactions ; and 
that incredibility, by which maturer knowledge 
is offended, was the chief reconuncndation of 
writings, to unskilful curiosity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from 
novels ; and it is i^asonable to suppose, that he 
chose the most popular, such as were read by 
many, and related by more ; for his audience 
could not have followed him through the intrica- 
cies of the drama, had they not held the thread 
of the story in their hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter 
authors, were in his time accessible and famiUar. 
The fable of j^s Tou Like it, which is supposed 
to be copied from Chaucer's Gamely n, was a littl6 
pamphlet of those times ; and old Mr Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain Enghsh 
prose, which the criticks have now to seek in 
Saxo Grammatlcus. 

His English histories he took from English 
chronicles and English ballads ; and as the an- 
cient writers were made known to his countrymen 
by versions, they supplied him with new subjects; 
he dilated some of Plutarch's lives into playsj 
when they had been translated by North. 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are 
«llways crowded with incidents, by which the at- 
tention of a rude people was more easily caught 
than by sentiment or argumentation ; and such iff 
the power of the marveUous, even over those who 
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despise it, that every man finds his mind more 
strongly seized hy the tragedies of Shakespeare 
than of any other writer : others please us by 
particular speeches ; but he always makes us 
anxious for the event, and has perhaps excelled 
all but Homer in securing the first purpose of a 
writer, by exciting restless and unquenchable cu- 
riosity, and compelling him that reads his work 
to read it through. 

The shows and bustle with which his plays 
abound have the same original. As knowledge 
advances, pleasure passes from the eye to the ear, 
but returns, as it declines, from the ear to the 
eye. Those to whom our author's labours were 
exhibited had more skill in pomps or processions 
than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
some visible and discriminated events, as com* 
ments on the dialogue. He knew how he should 
most please ; and whether his practice is more 
agreeable to nature, or whether his example has 
prejudiced the nation, we still find that on our 
stage something must be done as well as said, and 
inactive declamation is very coldly heard, however 
musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses his wonder, that our author's, 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which has 
seen the tragedy of Cato* Let him be answered, 
that Addison sj)eak8 the language of poets ; and 
Shakespeare, of men. We find in Cato innumer- 
able beauties which enamour us of its author, 
but we see nothing that acquaints us with human 
sentiments or human actions ; we place it with 
the fairest and the noblest progeny which judge- 
ment propagates by conjunction with learning ; 
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but Othello is the vigorous and vivacious offspring 
of observation impregnated by genius. Cato af- 
fords a splendid exhibition of artificial and ficti* 
tious manners, and delivers just and noble senti- 
jnentSy in diction easy, elevated, and harmonious, 
but its hopes and fears communicate no vibration 
to the heart ; the composition refers us only to 
the writer ; we pronounce the name of CatOy but 
we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a 
garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades, and scented with flowers; the 
composition of Shakespeare is a forest, in which 
oaks extend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interspersed sometimes with weeds and 
brambles, and sometimes giving shelter to myr* 
ties and to roses; filling the eye with awful pomp, 
and gratifying the mind with endless diversity. 
Other poets display cabinets of precious rarities, 
minutely finished, wrought into shape, and po« 
lished into brightness. Shakespeare opens a mine 
which contains gold and diamonds in unexhaust* 
ible plenty, though clouded by iqcnistations, de- 
based by impurities, and mingled ^th a mass of 
meaner minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shake- 
speare owed his excellence to his own native force, 
or whether he had the common helps of scholas- 
tick education, the precepts of critical science, 
and the examples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that 
Shakespeare wanted learning, that he had no re- 
gular education, nor much skill in the dead lan« 
gu^ges. Johnson, his friend; aflinns, that he had 
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small Latiriy an^ less Greek; who, besides that he 
had no imaginable temptation to falsehood, wrote 
at a time when the character and acquisitions of 
Shakespeare were known to multitudes. His 
evidence ought therefore to decide the contro*. 
versyy unless some testimony of equal force could 
be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered 
deep learning in many imitations of old writers ; 
but the examples which I have known urged 
were drawn from books translated in his time ; or 
were such easy coincidents of thought, as w411 
happen to all who consider the same subjects; or 
such remarks on life or axioms of morality as 
float in conversation, and are transmitted through 
the world in proverbial sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that, in this import- 
ant sentence, Go before^ Pll folio Wy we read a 
translation of, I pra^ sequan I have been told, 
that when Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, 
I cry* d to sleep agaitif the author imitates Anacreon, 
who had, like every other man, the same wish on 
the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for 
imitations, but so few, that the exception only 
confirms the rule ; he obtained them from acci- 
dental quotations, or by oral communication, and 
as he used what he had, would have used more 
if he had obtained it. 

The Copudy of Errors is confessedly taken 
from the Men^chml of Plautus ; from the only play 
of Plautus which was then in Enghsh. What 
can be more probable, than that he who ct>nicd 
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that would have copied more ; but that those 
which were not translated were inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modem languages is 
uncertain. That his plays have some French 
scenes proves but little ; he might easily procure 
them to be written, and probably, even though 
he had known the language in the common de- 
gree, he could not have written it without assist- 
ance. In the story of Romeo and Juliet f he is 
observed to have followed the English translation, 
where it deviates from the Itahan : but this on 
the other part proves nothing against his knowr 
ledge of the original. He was to copy, not what 
he knew himself, but what was known to his 
audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin 
sufficiently to make him acquainted with con- 
struction, but that he never advanced to art easy 
perusal of the Roman authors. Concerning his 
skill in modern languages, I can find no sufficient 
ground of determination ; but as no imitations of 
French or Italian authors have been discovered, 
though the Itahan poetry was then high in 
esteem, I am inclined to believe, that he read 
little more than English, and chose for his fables 
only such tales as he found translated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his 
works is very justly observed by Pope ; but it is 
often such knowledge as books did not supply. 
He that will understand Shakespeare, must not 
be content to study him in the closet, he must 
look for his meaning sometimes among the sports 
of the field, and sometimes amort^ the manufagt 
tores of the shop. 
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There is, however, proof enough that he was a 
very diligent reader, nor was our language then so 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally 
indulge his curiosity without excursion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman authors were trans- 
lated, and some of the Greek ; the Reformation 
had filled the kingdom with theological learning; 
most of the topicks of human disquisition had 
found English writers ; and poetry had been cul- 
tivated, not only with diligence, but success. This 
was a stock of knowledge sufficient for a mind*so 
capable of appropriating and improving it. 

, But the greater part of his excellence was the 
product of his own genius. He found the Eng- 
lish stage in a state of the utmost rudeness; no 
essays either in tragedy or comedy had appeared, 
from which it could be discovered to what degree 
of delight either one or other might be carried. 
Neither character nor dialogue were yet under- 
stood. Shakespeare may be truly said to have 
introduced them both amongst us, and in some of 
his happier scenes to have carried them both to 
the utmost height. 

By what gradations of improvement he pro- 
ceeded, is not easily known ; for the chronology 
of his works is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, 
\h.?it perhaps *we are not to look for his beginnings like 
those of other writers ^ in hts least perfect works ; art 
had so little^ and nature so large a share in what he 
didy that for aught I know^ says he, the performances 
of his youthf as they were the most 'vigorous, *were the 
best. But the power of nature is only the power 
of using to any certain purpose the materials which 
-diligence procures^ or opportunity supplies. Na- 

Vol. IL L 
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tupe gives no man knowledge, and, when images 
are collected by study and experience, can only 
Msist in combining or applying them. Shake* 
speare, however flavoured by nature, could impart 
only what he had learned ; and as he must increa^ 
his ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquisi* 
tion, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, 
could display life better, as he knew it more, and 
instruct with more efficacy, as he was himself 
jnore amply instructed. 

'There is a vigilance of observation and accuracy 
of distinction which books and precepts cannot 
confer ; from, this almost all orignal and native ex-, 
cellence proceeds. Shakespeare must have looked 
upon mankind with perspicacity, in the highest 
degree curious and attentive. Other writers bor* 
row their characters from preceding writers, and 
diversify them only by the accideiital appendages 
of present manners ; the dress is a little raricdi 
but th& body is the same. Our author had both 
matter and form to provide ; for, except the cha« 
racters of Chaucer, to whom I think he is not 
much indebted, there were no writers in English, 
and perhaps not many in other modem languages, 
which shewed life in its native colours. 

The contest about the original - benevolence 
or malignity of man had not yet conimenced« 
Speculatipn had not yet attempted to analyse 
the mind, to trace the passions to their sources, 
to unfold the seminal principles of vice and yir^ 
tue, or sound the depths of the heart for tha 
motives of action. AH those enquiries, which 
from that time thzt human nature became thd 
fashionable study, have been made sometimes wfdi 
mce discernment} b\it ofte^ with idle «vM3ityi 
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were yet unattempted. The tales, with which ■ 
the infancy ufluamiiig was satisiied, exhibited only 
the supcrticial appearances of action, n'latcd llu; 
evetiti, but omitted tile ca.u^a, and wer^' tunned fur 
■iich as delighted in wonden rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not then to be studied in the cissct j 
he that would know the world, was uoder the 
neccEsity of gleaning his own remarks, by nuug* 
ling as he could in its buiineu and amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, 
because it favoured his cuno»ity, by faeiUtating 
his access. Shakespeare had no tnch advantage; 
he came to Loudon a needy adventurer, and lived 
for a time by very mean employments. Many 
works of genius a[id learning have bi.'cn pcrfonned 
in states of life that appear very little nvoujabW 
to thought or to enquiry; so many, that be who 
considers them is inchncd to think that he sees 
CBterprize and perseverance predominating over 
all external agency, and bidding help and liin* 
drance vaiiiuh before them. The genius of Shake- 
ipeare was not to be depressed by the weight of 
poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation 
to which men in want are inevitably condemned ; 
the incumbrances of his fortune were shaken from 
his mind, oi deia draft from a Uan'i maat. 

Though he had so many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and so little assistance to surmount them, he 
has been able to obtain an euurt knowledge of 
many modes of life, and many casts of native dis< 
positions ; to vary them with great n 
to mark them by oice diWiactions ; ai 
them in full view by proper combine 
this part of his peinunaiic* ' 
1.8 
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imitate, but has been himself imitated by all suc- 
ceeding writers; and it may be doubted, whether 
from sul his successors more maxims of theoretical 
knowledge, or more rules of practical prudence, 
can be collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men ; he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate 
world ; his descriptions have always some peculia- 
rities, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really exist. It may be observed that the oldest 
poets of many nations preserve their reputation, 
and that the following generations of wit, after a 
short celebrity, sink into oblivion. The first, 
whoever they be, must take their sentiments and 
descriptions immediately from knowledge ; the 
resemblance is therefore just, their descriptions are 
verified by every eye, and their sentiments ac- 
knowledged by every breast. Those whom their 
fiune invites to the same studies, ^opy partly them, 
and partly nature, till the books of one age gain 
8uch authority, as to stand in the place of nature 
to another; and imitation, always deviating a little, 
becomes at last capricious and casual. Shake- 
speRre, whether life or nature be his subject, shews 
plainly that he has seen with his own eyes ; he 
gives the image which he receives, not weakened 
or distorted by the intervention of any other mind; 
the ignorant feel his representations to be just, and 
the learned see that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any au» 
thor, except Homer, who invented so much as 
Shakespeare, who so much advanced the studies 
which he cultivated, or effused so much novelty 
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Upon his age or couhtry. The form, the charac- 
ters, the language, and the shows of the English 
drama are his* He se^tm^ says Pcmnis, to have 
been tin i>ery original of our JEnglub tragical hatmony^ 
that is f the harmony of blank verse ^ d^ersijied ofien by 
dissyllable and trissyllabU terminations * For the diver" 
eity distinguishes it from hcrmclf harmony ^ and by bring" 
ing it nearer to common usf mates it more proper to 
gain attentifHf and more fit for action and dialogue. 
Such verse w( make whin we are tvriting prose i %ue 
male such verse in commm conversation* 

I know not whether this pr:pii>e is rigonnisly 
just. The di^t^yllable terminatipi), whi^lpt the 
cntjck rightly Appropriates to the dram^} is to h^ 
founds though, I thinkf not in Gorhoduc^ which 
is confessedly hefore o^r ^u^hor; yet in' Hisr^ 
nynto*y pf which the <iate is not certain, t>»t 
which there is reason to hclicve at least as old i9^ 
his earliest plays. This however is certa^io, th9t 
he is th^ firpt who taught either tragedy or co- 
medy to pkase, there heing no theati:ical piece of 
any older writer, of whieii th^ nam^ is kncyvy^, 
jNK^ept to antiquaries afi<l isoUoctQvs of bQojLS, 
which are sovtght becaueje' they are scarce, ^p^ 
would not im^ikff^n scare^t had they heen niuch 
e^eemed. . :- • 

To him we WrU^t ascribe the praise, uidess Spet^ 
ser may di\ide -it with hiwi, of having first discor- 
v^ned to how much smoothl^A^ and harmony the 
E^gHsh languag>e oonld^bQ softened* ^^c bd^ 
sptieehes, iperhsaps sptnetiines ^scenes, whicii have 

'» It appe*ir?, from tile indtiction of Ben Jon!?on't^'J9t/r- 
thoUmexif'JPair, to iiave b<;en aoted before the ye^r 15 90. 
Steevens. 

L5 
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all the delicacy of Rowe, without his eifeminacy. 
He endeavours indeed commonly to strike by the 
force and vigour of his dialogue, but he never ex- 
ecutes his purpose better, than when he tries to 
sooth by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes something to us ; that, 
if much of his praise is paid by perception and 
judgment, much is likewise given by custom and 
veneration. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and 
turn them from his deformities, and endure in him 
what we should in another loath or despise. If 
we endured without praising, respect for the father 
of our drama might excuse us; but I have seen, in 
the book of some modem critick, a collection of 
anomalies, which shew that he has corrupted lan- 
guage by every mode of depravation, but which 
his admirer has accumulated as a moniunent of 
honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual ex- 
cellence ; buit perhaps not one play, which, if it 
were now exhibited as the work of a contemporary 
writer, would be heard to the conclusion. I ani 
indeed far from thinking, that his ' works were 
wrought to his own ideas of perfection; when they 
were such as would satisfy the audience, they sa- 
tisfied the writer. It is seldom that authors, 
though mol^ studious of fame than Shake^pe^^y 
rise much above the standard of their own age; to 
add a little to what is best will always be sufficieift 
for present praise, and those who find themwJves. 
exalted into fame, are willing to credit thdr enoo*' 
miasts, and to spare the labour of contending witk* 
themselves, y - 
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It does not appear, that Shakespeare thoiiglit 
Jiis works worthy of posterity, that ht levied any 
ideal tribute upon future limes, or had any furthar 
prospect, than of present popularity and present 
[)rofit. When iiis plays had been acted, his hope 
was at an end; he solicited no addition of honour 
from the reader. He therefore made no scruple to 
repeat the satne jests in many dialogues, or to en- 
tangle different plots by the same knot of perplex- 
ity; which may be at least forgiven him, by those 
who recollect, that of Congreve's four comedies, 
two are concluded by a marriage in a mask, by « 
deception, which perhaps never liappened, and 
which, whether likely or not, he did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, 
that, though he retired to ease and plenty, while 
he was yet little Jediaed inia the va!e o/yiart, be- 
fore he could be disgusted with fatigue, or dis- 
abled by infirmity, he made no collection of liis 
works, nor desired to rescue those that had been 
already published from the depraTations tliat ob- 
scured them, or secure to the rest a better destiny, 
by giving them to the world in their genuine state. 
Of the plays which bear the name of Shake- 
speare in the late editions, the greater part ivere 
not published till about seven ytars after his death; 
and the few which appealed in his life are^ippft- 
rently thrust into the world without the cai^ of 
the author, and therefore probabdr without hii 

Of all tlie publishers, clandeitine or professed, 
the negligence and unskilfdJlBj I jty' tqr tfa fate 
rrriwrB been sufficiently she'w&i " 

lure indeed 
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corrupted many passages perhaps beyond recovery, 
but have brought others into suspicion, which are 
only obscured by obsolete phraseology, or by the 
Writer's unskilfulness and affectation. To alter is 
more easy than to explain, and temerity is a more 
common quality than diligence. Those who saw 
that they must employ conjecture to a certain de- 

free, were wiUing to indulge it a little further^ 
lad the author published his own works, we 
should have sat quietly down to disentangle his 
intricacies, and clear his obscurities; but now we 
tear what we cannot loose, and eject what we 
happen not to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many causes. The 
style of Shakespeare was in itself ungrammatical} 
perplexed, and obscure ; his works were tran- 
scribed for the players by tho3« who may be sup- 
posed to have seldom understood them; they were 
transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who still 
multipUed errors; they were perhaps sometimes 
mutilated by the actors, for the sake of shortening 
the speeches ; and were at last piinted without 
correction qf the press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr Warlnu''- 
ton supposes, because they were unregarded, but 
bocause the editor'-s art was not yet applied to 
modem languages, and our ancestors w«re accus<* 
tomed to so much negligencie of English pruptens, 
that they could very patiently endure it. At last 
an edition was undertaken by Rowe; not because 
a poet was to be published by a poet, ibr ^ovtt 
seems to have thought very little on correction or 
explanation; but that our author's ^ works q^ight 
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appear like those of his fraternity, with the appen- 
dages of a life and recommendatory preface. Ro we 
has been clamorously blamed for not performing 
what he did not undertake ; and it is time that 
justice be done him, by confessing, that though 
he seems to have had no thought of corruption, 
beyond the printer's errors, yet he has made many 
emendations, if they were not made before, which 
his successors have received without acknowledg- 
ment, and which, if they had produced them, 
would have filled pages and pages with censures of 
the stupidity by which the faults were committed, 
with displays of the absurdities which they involved, 
with ostentatious exposition of the new reading, 
and self-congratulations on the happiness of disco- 
vering. 

As of the otiier editors I have preserved the pre- 
faces, I have likewiseborrowedthe author's life from 
Rowe, though not written with much elegance or 
spirit; it relates however what is now to be known, 
and therefore deserves to pass through all succeed- 
ing publications. 

The nation had been for many years content 
enough with Mr Rowe's performance, when Mx 
Pope made them acquainted with the true state of 
Shakespeare's text, shewed that it was extremely 
corrupt, and gave reason to hope that there were 
means of reforming it. He collated the old copies, 
which none had thought to examine before, and re- 
stored many lines to their integrity ; but, by a very 
compendious criticism, he rejected whatever he dis- 
liked, and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

1 know not why he is commended by Dr War- 
burton for distinguishing the genuine from the s\)u* 
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rious plays. In this choice he exerted no judgment 
of his own ; the plays which he receivedt were give& 
by Hemings and CondeU the first editors; and 
those which he rejected, though^ according to the 
licentiousness of the press in those times^. they were 
printed during Shakespeare's life^ withhis name» had 
been omitted by his friends^ and were never addU 
ed to his works before the edition of 16649 &om 
which they were copied by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope seems to hate thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to supf 
press his contempt oithe dull duty of an e£tgn He 
understood but half his undertaking* The duty of 
a collator is indeed dull, yet, like other tedious task^ 
is very necessary ; but an emendatory critick would 
ill discharge his duty, without qualities very di&r* 
ent from dullness. In perusing a corrupted pisce, 
he must have before him all possibilities of meanings 
with all possibilities of expression. Such must be 
his comprehension of thought^ and such his copk 
ousness of language. Out of many readings pos- 
sible, he must be able to select that which best suits 
with the state, opinions, and modes of language pre- 
vailing in every age, and with his author's particu- 
lar cast of thought, and turn of expression. Such 
must be his knowledge, and such his taste. Con- 
jectural criticism demands more than humanity pos- 
sesses, and he that exercises it with most praise, has 
very frequent need of indulgence. Let us now be 
told no more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of success* 
They whose excellence of any kind has been loudly 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
^TQ universal. Pope's editioa fell below his own ex- 
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pectations, and he was so much offended when he was 
found to have left any thing for others to do, that he 
passed the latter part of his life in a state of hostility 
with verbal criticism. 

I have retained aH his notes, that no fragment of 
80 great a writer maybe lost; his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of composition and justness of re- 
maric, and containing ageneralcriticism on his author, 
80 extensive that little can beadded, and so exact that- 
little can be disputed, every editor has an interest to 
suppress, but that every reader would demand its in- 
seTtion, 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of nar- 
row comprehension, and small acquisitions, with no 
native and intrinsic splendor of genius, with little of 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it. He col- 
lated the ancient copies, and rectified many errors. 
A man so anxiously scrupulous might have been ex- 
pected to do more, but what little he did was com- 
monly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is notto be 
trustedwithout examination. He speaks sometimes 
indefinitely of copies, when he has only one. In his 
enumeration of editions, he mentions the two first 
folios as of high, and the third folio as of middle au- 
thority ; but the truth is, that the first is equivalent 
to all others, and that the rest only deviate from it 
by the printer's negligence. Whoever has any of 
the folios has all, excepting those diversities which 
mere reiteration of editions will produce. I collat- 
ed them all at the beginning, but afterwards used 
Qiily the first. 

Of his notes I haw generally retailed thosb 
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which he retained himself in his second edition 
cept when they were confuted by subsequent a 
tators, or were too minute to merit preservation 
have sometimes adopted his restoration of a con 
without inserting tlie panegyrick in which he < 
brated himself for his atchievement. Theexubc 
excrescence of his diction I have often lopped 
triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowal 
sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible oi 
tation I have frequently concealed ; but I ha^ 
some places shewn him, as he would have si 
himself, for the reader's diversion, that the infl 
emptiness of some notes may justify or cxcus< 
contraction of the rest. 

• 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus meai 
faithless, thuspetulant and ostentatious, by the| 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has escaped 
escaped alone, with reputation, from this undei 
ing. So wilUngly does the world support t 
who solicit favour, against those who command] 
rence ; and so easily is he praised, whom no mai 
envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of SirTh< 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opij 
eminently quahHed by nature for such studies, 
had, what is the first requisite to emendatory 
ticism, that intuition by which the poet's intei 
is immediately discovered, and that dexterity c 
tellect which dispatches its work by the ez 
means. He had undoubtedly read much; hi 
quaintance with customs, opinions, and tradit 
ceems to have been large; and he is often lea 
without shew. He seldom passes what he doe 
understand, without an attempt to find oi; to mi 

4t 
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meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a little 
more attention would have found. He is solicitous 
to reduce to grammar what he could not be sure 
that his author intendedtobegrammatical. Shake- 
speare regarded more the series of ideas, than of 
words; and his language, not being designed for the 
reader's desk, was all that he desired it to be, if it 
conveyed his meaning to the audience. 

HanmePs care of the metre has been too violently 
censured. He found the measure reformed in so 
many passages by the silent labours of some editors, 
with the silent acquiescence of the rest, that he 
thought himself allowed to extend a little further 
the licence, which had already been carried so far 
without reprehension; and of his corrections in ge- 
neral, it must be confessed, that they are often just, 
and made conunonly with the least possible violation 
of the text. 

But, by inserting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he has appropriated the la- 
bour of his predecessors, and made his own edition 
of little authority. His confidence indeed, both in 
himself and others, was too great ; he supposes all 
to be right that was done by Pope and Theobald; 
he seems not to suspect a critick of fallibility ; ard 
it was but reasonable that he should claim what he 
so liberally granted. 

As he never writes vnthout careful enquiry and 
diligent consideration^ I have received all his notes, 
and believe that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. 
Respect is due to high place, tenderness to living re- 
putation, and veneration togenius and learuin^^^aut 

Vol. IL M 
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he cannot be justly offended at that liberty rf trhkii 
he has himself so frequently giren An example^ fiof 
very solicitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought n^N-er to have considered as part of his aeriottt 
employments, and which, I suppose, since the ardour 
of composition is remitted, he no longer niirabers 
among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant error of his cote* 
mentary, is acquiescence in his first thoughts; that 
precipitation which is produced by consciousness of 
quick discernment; and that confidenoc Ti^wch ppt* 
sumes to do, by surveying the surface, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 
notes exhibit sometimespcrversointerpretations, and 
sometimes improbable conjectures; he at one time 
gives the author more profundity of meaning ikoA 
the sentence admits, and at another discovers i^)«iir* 
dities, wliere the sense is plain to every other reader. 
But his •mendations are likewise often happy and 
just; and his interpretation of obscure passages learn- 
ed and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected those 
a^jaiust which the general voice of thepubKck ha> 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme* 
diately condemns, andwliich, I suppose, the author 
himself would desire to be forgotten. Of the rest, 
to part I have given tie highest approbation, by in- 
serting the offered reading in the text ; part I have 
left to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 
though specious; and part I have censured without 
reserve, but I am sure\i'ithout bitterness of malice, 
and, I hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my ^'cflume8, 
to observe how much paper is wasted in confutation* 
Whoever considers the re\olu\,iotis of learning, and 
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• 

the vgnous queitions of greater or less importance^ 
upon ¥4iieb wit wad reaeon have exercised their 
powersjL fftust lament the UBSuccesafuhiess of en- 
qvarft and the slow advances of truth, when he 
li^ects that gieat part of the khour of every writer 
iitosdythe destruction of those that went before him. 
Tht first care of the builder of a new sys^emi is to 
deim^sh the fabrigka which are standing. The 
eiuef denre of him that comments an author, is to 
skew howittuch other conunentators haveconrupted 
fund, obscured him. The opini€^ns prevalent in one 
BgQf at truths above the reach of controversy, are 
c<»futed and rejected in another^ and lise again to 
yeccption in restK)ter Umda* Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progHMa. Thus some- 
times truth and enxMr, and sometimes contrarieties 
of errorv ti(ke «i^h oth^ts place by reciprocal inva- 
tioa» The tide of seeming knowledge, which is 
poured over one generation^ retires and leaves ano- 
ther naked and barren; the sudden meteors of intel- 
ligence, which for a while appear to shoot their 
beams into the regions of obscurity, on a sudden 
withdraw their lustre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and 
the contradictions to which all improvers of know- 
kdge must for ever be exposed, since they are not 
escaped by the highest and brightest of mankind, 
may surely be endured with patience by criticks 
and annotators, who can rank themselves but as 
the satellites of their authors. How canst thou 
beg for life, says Homer's hero to his captive, 
when thou knowest that thou art now to suffer 
di^y what must another day be suffered by Achille^^ 

M2 
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« 

Dr Warburton had a name sufficient to Oonfer 
celebrity to those who could exalt themselves into 
antagonists, and his notes have raised a clamour too 
loud to be distinct. His chief assailants are the 
authors of The Canons of Criticism^ and of T%e Rt^ 
visa! of Skakespeare^s text ; of whom one ridicuks 
his errors with airy petulance, suitable enough to 
the levity of the controversy ; the other attacks 
them with gloomy malignity, as if he were drag- 
ging to justice an assassin or incendiary. The 
one stings hke a fly, sucks a little blood, takes a 
gay flutter, and returns for more ; the other bites 
hke a viper, and would be glad to leave inflapunah* 
tions and gangrene behind him. When I think on 
one, with his confederates, I remember the danger 
of Coriolanus, who wz& afraid that girls vfttb sfkU^ 
and boys with stones^ should slay him in puny hottle; 
when the other crosses my imagination, I remem- 
ber the prodigy in Macbeth : 

A falcon, tow'ring in his pride of place, 1 
Was by a mousing owl hawk*d at and kill*d. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, 
and one a scholar *. They have both shewn ac- 
cuteness sufBcient in the discovery of faults, and 
have both advanced some probable interpretations 
of obscure passages ; but when they aspire to con- 

* It is extraordinary that this gentleman should attempt 
so voluminous a work, as the Revisal of Sbakespearis text, 
when he tells us in his preface, '* he was not so fortunate 
«« as to be furnished with either of the folio editions, much 
^ lets any of the ancient quartos: and even Sir Thomas 
** Hanmer's performance was known to him only hj Pr 
** Warburton*s representation." Farmer. 
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jecture and emendation, it appears how falsely we 
all estimate our own abilities^ and the little which 
they have been able to perform might4 have taught 
them more ca'ftdour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr Warburton's edition. Critical Obier- 
vatiotu on Shakespeare had been pubhshed by Mr 
Upton *9 a man skilled in languages, and ac- 
quainted with books, but who seems to have had 
no great vigour of genius, or nicety of taste. 
Many of his explanations are curious and useful, 
but he likewise, though he professed to oppose the 
licentious confidence of editors, and adhere to the 
old copies, is unable to restrain the rage of emen- 
dation, though his ardour is ill seconded by his 
skill. Every cold empinck, when his heart is ex- 
panded by a successful experiment, swells into ^. 
theorist, and the laborious collator, at some un- 
lucky moment, frolicks in conjecture* 

Criticalf hutorical^ and explanatory notes have 
been likewise published upon Sliakespeare by Dr 
Grey, whose diligent perusa} of the old English 
voters has enabled him to make some useful ob- 
servations. What he undertook he has well enopgk 
performed ; but aa be neither attempts judicial or 
emend^tory criticism, he employs rather his niemo* 
ry than hi^ sagacity. It were to be 'wished th^ 
all would endeavour to imitate his modesty, who 
have not been able to surpass his knowledge. , 

I caa say with great sincerity of all my prede- 
cessorsy what I hope v^dll hereafter be. said of me* 
that not 4^ has left Shakespeare without improve- 
ment ; nor is there one to whom I have not been 

« RepiiMiih^d "^ him in 1748, after Dr Warbirftou's 
«4i) ion, Vitii tUtvrationt » &c. S t c x v £ n s. 

MS 
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indebted for assistance and information. What- 
ever I have taken from them, it was my intention to 
refer to its original author, and it \s certain, that 
what I have not given to another, I believed when 
I wrote it to be my o\vn. In some perhaps I have 
been anticipated ; but if I am ever found to en- 
croach upon the remarks of any other commentator, 
I am willing that the honour, be it more or less, 
should be transferred to the first claimant, for his 
right, and his alone, stands above dispute ; the se- 
cond can prove his pretensions only to himself, nor 
can himself al\vay8 distinguish invention, with suf- 
ficient certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, 
which they have not been careful of observing to 
one another. It is not easy to discover from what 
cause the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally 
proceed. The subjects to be discussed by him 
are of very small importance ; they involve neither 
property nor liberty ; nor favour the interest of 
sect or property. The various readings of copies, 
and different interpretations of a passage, seem to 
be questions that might exercise the wit, without 
engaging the passions. But whether it be, that 
imali things make mean men proud f and vanity catches 
«mall' occasions ; or that iU contrariety or opinion, 
even iii those that can defend it no longer, makes 
proud men angry ; there is often found in com- 
mentators a spontaneous strain of invective andcon- 
tempt,more eager and venomous than is vented by 
the most fiirious controvertist in politicks against 
those whom he is hired to defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce 
to the vehemence of the agency ; when the truth 
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to be investigated is so near to inexistence, as to 
escape attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by lage 
and exclamation : that to which all would be in- 
tlifferent in its original state, may attract notice 
when the fate of a name is appended to it. A com- 
mentator has indeed great temptations to supply 
by turbulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his 
little gold to a spacious surface, to work that to 
foam which no art or diligence can exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are 
either illustrative, by which diiHculties are ex- 
plained ; or juxlicial, by which faults and beauties 
are remarked ; or emendatory, by which deprava- 
tions are corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I 
do not subjoin any other interpretation, I suppose 
commonly to be right, at least I intend by acqui- 
escence to confess, that I have nothing better to 
propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found 
many passages which appeared to me likely to ob- 
struct the greater number of readers, and thought 
it my duty to facilitate their passage. It is im- 
possible for an expositor not to write too little for 
■some, and too much for others. He can only judge 
what is necessary by his own experience ; and how 
long soever he may deliberate, will at last explain 
mairy lines which the learned will think impossible 
to be mistaken, and omit many for ivhich the ig- 
norant will want his help. These are censures 
merely zelative, and must be quietly endured. . I 
have endeavoured :to be neither superfluously co- 
pious, nor scrupulously reserved, and hope that I 
have made my author's meaning accessible to 
many, who before were frighted itortv ^ex>3.i\^^ 
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hiniy and contributed something to tbe puWck, by 
diSuang innocent and nittonai pleasure* 

The complete explanation of an author not aya* 
tematick and conflequentialy but desultory and va^ 
grant, abounding in casual allusions and light hintsii 
is not to be expected from any single scholiast.. 
All personal reflections^ when names are suppiesse^ 
must be in a few years irrecoverably obliteraiedi 
and customs, too minute to attract the notice cf 
lawy such as modes of dress, formalities of coorer* 
aation* ndes of risits, disposition of furniture, and 
practices of ceremony, which natui-aMy find places 
in &miliar dialogue, are so fugitive and unsubstan- 
tial, that they are not easily retained or recovnod. 
What can be known wiU be collected by chance, 
from the recesses of obscure and obsolete papers 
perused commonly with some other view. Of this 
knowledge every man has 9ome« and none haa 
much ; but when an author has engaged the pub* 
:lick attention, those who can add any thing to his 
illustration, communicate their discovenes^ and 
time produces what had ^duded diligence 

■To time I have been obliged to rssiga many 
piissAges, which, though I did not tA>denitand 
tMem, will perhaps hereafter be explained; having 
i hope, illustrated some, which oliiers have ne- 
gbcted or mistaken, sometimes by short vevifrks 
^ marginal directions, such as evciy Bi&Qr iias 
^ded at his will, and often by commetrtis'iiuxfe la- 
borkms than the matter will seem to delaerve ; but 
^hat which is most difficult is not al9Ra3rs most 
important, and to an editor nothing is « trifle by 
which his author is obscured. 

The poetical beauties or defects* I have not betB 
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veiy diligent to observe. Some plays have morey 
and some fewer judicial observations, not in pro- 
portion to their difference of merit, but because I 
gave this part of my de«gn to chance and to ca* 
^rice. The reader, I beheve, is seldom pleased 
to find his opinion anticipated ; it is natural to de* 
light more in what we find or make, than in what 
we receive. Judgment, like other faculties, is im- 
proved by practice, and its advancement is hindered 
by submission to dictatorial decisions, as the me- 
mory grovirs torpid by the use of a table-book. 
Some initiation is however necessary ; of all skill, 
part is infused by precept, and part is obtained by 
habit ; I have therefore shewn so much as may 
enable ^ candidate of critidsm'to discover the 
rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a general censure of faults, 
or praise of excellence ; in which I know not how 
much I have concurred with the current opinion ; 
but I have not, by any affectation of singularity, 
deviated from it. Nothing is minutely and parti- 
cularly examined, and therefore it is to be sup- 
posed, that in the plays which are condemned there 
is much to be praised, and in those which are 
praised much to be condemned. 

The part of criticism in which the whole suc- 
cession of editors has laboured with the greatest 
diligence, which has occasioned the most arrogant 
ostentation, and excited the keenest acrimony, is 
the emendation of corrupted passages, to which 
the publick attention having been first drawn by 
the violence of the contention between Pope and 
Theobald, has been continued by the persecution. 
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vrhich, with a kind of conspiracy » h»t been aooe 
raised against all the publisliCFS of Shakespeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of 
depravation through ull the editions, is indubitably 
certain ; of these the restoration is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of con- 
jecture. The collator's province ift safe and easy, 
the conjecturer's perilous and difficult- Yet aa 
the gi-eater part of the plays are extant only ay 
one copy, the peril must not be avoided^ nor the 
difliciilty refused. 

Of the readings which this.emulation of aroend- 
ment has hitherto produced, some from the labovit 
of every publisher I have advanced into the text ; 
those are to be considered as in my opinion tuffici* 
ently supported ; some I have rejc^ed without 
mention, as evidently erroneous ; some I have le& 
in the notes without censure or approbation, at 
festing in equipoise between objection mnd de- 
fence ; and some, which seemed specious but not 
right, I have inserted with a subsequent animaJU 
version. 

Having classed the observations of othen, I iras 
at last to try what I. could substitute for their siia- 
takes, and how I could supply their omissions. I 
collated such copied as I could procure^ and widied 
for more, but have not found the collKtort of 
these rarities very communicative. Of the edition 
which chance or kindness put into my hands I kaif 
given an enumeration, that I may not be blane4 
for neglecting what I had not the power to dob 

By examining the old copies, I soon found tint 
the later publishers, with all tlieir boasts of dili* 
l^ence, suffered many passages to sUai umiitliff* 
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vi^, and contented themselves with Rowe't re- 
gulation of the text, even where dicy knew it to 
be arbitrary, and with a little consideration 
might hare found it to be wrong. Some of these 
slturationB are only the ejection of a word for one 
that appeared to him more elegant or more iiitrl- 
figible. These corroption* 1 have often silently 
icctified ; for the history of our language, and tiie 
true force of our wtirds, can only be pieservti, by 
keeping the text of authors free from adulteration. 
Others, and those very frequent, smoothed the ca- 
dence, or reguJatvd the measure : on these i have 
not exercised tbe -same rigour ; if only a word wm 
transposed, or a particle inserted or omitted, I 
haxe sometimes suffered the line to stand ; for the 
inconstancy of the copies is such, as that some li. 
fcerties may be easily permitted. But this practice 
] have not suffered to proceed far, having restored 
the primitive diction wherever it could for any rea< 
■on be preferred. 

The emendationB, which comparisoK of copies 
supplied, I have inserted in the teit : sometimes, 
where the improvement was slight, without notice, 
and sometimes with an account of the reasons cf 
the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoidable, 
I have not wantonly nor licentiously indulged. It 
has been my settled principle, that the reading of 
the ancient books is probably true, and thcrefcxe ta 
not to be disturbed for the sake of elegance, 1 
spicuity, or mere improvement of tbe M 
though much credit is not due to £ 
any to the judgment of the fint.'d 
they who had uc copy beft>?e tl * 
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likely to read it right, than we who read it only 
by imagination. But it is evident that they have 
often made strange mistakes by ignorance or ne- 
gligence, and that therefore something may be 
properly attempted by criticism, keeping the mid- 
dle way between presumption and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, 
and, where any passage appeared inex^tricably per- 
plexed, have endeavoured to discover how it may 
be recalled to sense, with least violence* But my 
first labour is, always to turn the old text on every 
side, and try if there be any interstice, through 
which light can find its way ; nor would Huetius 
himself condemn me, as refusing the trouble of 
research, for the ambition of alteration. In this 
modest industry I have not been unsuccessful. I 
have rescued many tines from the violations of te- 
merity, and secured many scenes from the inroads 
of correction. I have adopted the Roman senti- 
ment, that it is more honourable to save a citizen^ 
than to kill an enemy, and have been more careful 
to protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the 
plays into acts, though I believe it to be in almost 
all the plays void of authority. Some of those 
which are divided in the later editions have no di- 
vision in the first folio, and some that are divided 
in the folio have no division in the preceding co- 
pies. The settled mode of the theatre requires 
four intervals in the play ; but few, if any, of our 
•author's compositions can be properly distributed 
in that manner. An act is so much of the drama 
as passes withont intervention of time, or change 
of place. A pause makes a new act. In eveiry 
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?eal, and therefore in every imitative action, the 
intervals may be more or fewer, the restriction of 
five acts being accidental and arbitrary. This 
Shakespeare knevr, and this he practised; his plays 
were written, and at first printed in one unbroken 
<:ontinuity, and ought now to be exhibited with 
short pauses, interposed as often as the scene is 
changed, or any considerable time is required to 
pass. This method would at once quell a thou- 
sand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's works to their inte- 
grity, I have considered the punctuation as wholly 
in my power ; for what could be their care of 
colons and commas, who corrupted words and 
sentences ? Whatever could be done by adjusting 
points, is therefore silently performed, in some 
plays with much diligence, in others vnth less ; it 
is hard to keep a busy eye steadily fixed upon 
evanescent atoms, or a discursive mind upon evan- 
escent truth.. 

The same liberty has been taken with a few 
particles, or other words of shght effect. I have 
sometimes inserted or omitted them without no- 
tice. I have done that sometimes, which the 
other editors have done always, and which indeed 
the fetate of the text may suficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming 
us for passing trifles, will wonder that on mere 
trifles so much labour is expended, with such im- 
portance of debate, and such solemnity of diction. 
To these I answer with confidence, that they are 
judging of an art which they do not understand ; 
yet cannot much reproach them with their igno- 
•ance, nor promise that they would becotna W 

Vol. II. N 
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general, by learning criticism, more usefol, hap- 
pier, or wiser. 

As I practised conjecture more, I learned to 
trust it less; and after 1 had printed a few plays, 
resolved to insert none of my cvm readings in ^e 
text. Upon this caution I now congratulate my- 
self, for every day increases my doubt of my 
emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the 
margin, it must not be considered as very repre- 
hensible, if I have suffered it to play some &eaks 
in its own dominion. There is no danger in con- 
jecture, if it be proposed as conjecture; and while 
the text remains uninjured, those changes may be 
safely offered, which are not considered even by 
him that offers them as necessary or safe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not 
been ostentatiously displayed or importunately ob- 
truded. I could have writen longer notes, for the 
art of writing notes is not of difficult attainment. 
The work is perfonned, first by railing at the 
stupidity, negligence, ignorance, and asinine taste- 
•lessness of the former editors, and shewing, from 
all tliat goes before and all that follows, the ine- 
legance and absudity of the old reading; then by 
proposing something, which to superficial readers 
Y'ould seem specious, but which the editor rejects 
with indignation ; then by producing the true 
reading, with a long paraphrase, and concluding 
with loud acclamations on the discovery, and a 
sober wish for the advancement and prosperity of 
genuine criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done some* 
-times -without impropriety. But I have iflwtys 
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suspected that the reading is right, which requires 
many words to prove it wrong; and the emenda- 
tion wrong, that cannot without so much labour 
appear to be right. The justness of a happy re- 
storation strikes at once, and the moral precept 
may be well applied to criticism, quod dubitas ne 
ficeris. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread witU 
wrecks, is natural to the sailor. I had before my 
eye so many critical adventures ended in miscar- 
riage, that caution was forced upon me. I en- 
countered in every page wit struggling with itf 
own sophistry, and learning confused by the multi- 
plicity of its views. I was forced to censure those 
"whom I admired, and could not but reflect^ while 
I was dispossessing their emendations, how soon 
the same fate might happen to my own, and how 
many of the readings which I have corrected may 
be by some other editor defended and established. 

Criticks I law, that others* names e£Bace, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place ; 
Thtir own, like others, soon thdr place resign*d, 
Or disappear'd, and left the first benind. 

Pope. 

That a conjectural critick should often be mis- 
taken, cannot be wonderful, either to others ot 
himself, if it be considered, that in his art there i« 
no system, no principal and axiomatical truth that 
regulates subordinate positions. His chance of 
error is renewed at every attempt ; an obUque view 
of the passage, a slight misapprehension of a 
phrase, a casual inattention to the parts connected, 
ir sufficient to make him Qot only £ul^ but &il 
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ridiculously ; and when he succeeds best* he pre- 
puces perhaps but one reading of many p]x>bablei 
and he that suggest another wfll always be able 
to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid 
under pleasure. The allurements of emendation are 
scarcely resistible. Conjecture has all the joy and 
all the pride of invention, and he that has once 
started a happy change, is too much delighted to 
consider what objections may rise against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use 
in the learned world; nor is it my intention to 
depreciate a study, that has exercised so many 
mighty minds, from the revival of learning to our 
own age, from the bishop of Aleria to English 
Bentley. The criticks on ancient authors have, in 
the exercise of their sagacity, many assistances, 
which the editor of Shakespeare is condemned to 
want. They are employed upon granunatical and 
settled languages, whose construction contributes 
10 much to perspicuity, that Homer has fewer 
passages unintelligible than Chaucer. The words 
have not only a known regimen, but invariable 
quantities, which direct and confine the choice. 
There are commonly more manuscripts than one ; 
and they do not often conspire in the same mis- 
takes. Yet Scaliger could confess to Salma- 
sius how little satisfaction his emendations gave 
him. IlludurU nobis conjectura nostra^ g^tantm nor 
pudety posteaquam in meliores codices incidimtts* And 
Lipsius could complain, that criticks were makiag 
faults by trying to remove them. Ui oRm vUiitt 
ita nunc remediis laboratur. And, indeed^ . where 
jx^e conjecture is to be usedj the ^m^idjrtjpiUI fl£ 
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Scaligcr and Lipsius, notwithstanding their won- 
derful sagacity and erudition, are often vague and 
disputable, like mine or Theobald's. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little; for raising in the 
publick, expectations which at last I haA*e not an* 
swered. The expectation of ignorance is inde- 
finite, and that of knowledge is often tyrannical. 
It is hard to satisfy those who know not what to 
demand, or those who demand by design what 
they think impossible to be done. I have indeed 
disappointed no opinion more than my own ; yet 
I have endeavoured to perform my task with no 
slight solicitude. Not a single passage in the 
whcje work has appeared to me corrupt, which I 
have not attempted to restore; or obscure, which 
I have not endeavoured to illustrate. In many I 
have failed, like others ; and from many, after all 
my efforts, I have retreated, and confessed the re- 
pulse. I have not passed over with affected su- 
periority, what is equally difBcult to the reader 
and to myself, but, where I could not instruct 
him, have owned my ignorance. I might easily 
have accumulated a mass of seeming learning up- 
on easy scenes ; but it ought not to be imputed 
to negligence, that, where nothing was necessary, 
nothing has been done, or that, where others hav6 
•aid enough, I have said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necef- 
sary evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with 
the powiers of Shakespeare, aiid who dsiiret to feel 
the highest pleasure that the druoa iMpii- 
every play, from the first loene ti^1~ 
utterne^igence of ail his I 
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fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at cor- 
rection or explanation. Wlien his attention is 
strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside 
to the name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him 
i^ad on through brightness and obscurity, through 
integrity and corruption ; let him preserve his com- 
prehension of the dialogue and his interest in the 
fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have 
ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read the 
commentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but 
the general effect of the work is i^-eakencd. The 
mind is refrigerated by interruption ; the thoughts 
are diverted from the principal subject; the reader 
is weary, he suspects not why; and at last throws 
away the book which he has too diligently studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has 
been surveyed; there is a kind of intellectual re- 
moteness necessary for the comprehension of any 
great work in its full design and in its true propor- 
tions ; a close approach shews the smaller nicities, 
but the beauty of the whole is discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how little the 

succession of editors has added to this author's 

power of pleasing. He was read, admired, stu^ 

died, and imitated, while he was yet deformed with 

'all the improprieties which ignorance and neglect 

could accumulate upon him; while the reading 

was yet not rectified, nor his allusions understood; 

.yet then did Dryden pronounce, that Shakespeare 

(was the <* man, who, of all modem and perhaps 

L**.ancient. poets, hiul the largest and most coni- 

fc*< prehensive soul. All the images of nature tvttt 

.-** still present to him, and he drew them notlabo- 
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riously, but kickilyi when he describes any- 
thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. 

*' Those, who accuse him to have wanted learn- 
ing, give him the greater commendation : he 
was naturally learned : he needed not the spec- 

" tacles of books to read nature ; he looked in- 
wards, and found her there. I cannot say he 
is every where alike 5 were he so, I should do 
him injury to compare him with the greatest of 
mankind. He is many times flat and insipid; 
his comic wit tiegenerating into clenches, his 
serious swelling into bombast. But he is al- 

*' ways great when some great occasion is pre- 
sented to him : no man can say, he ever had a 
lit subject for his wit, and did not then raise 
himself as high above the rest of poets. 
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It is to be lamented, that such a writer should 
want a commentary; that his language should be- 
come obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But it 
is vain to carry wishes beyond the condition of 
human things; that which must happen to all, has 
liappcned to Shakespeare, by accident and time; 
and more than has been suffered by any other 
writer since the use of types, has been suffered by 
him through his own negligence of fame, or per- 
iiaps by that superiority of mind, which despised 
its own performances, when it compared them with 
its powers, and judged those works unworthy to 
be preserved, which the criticks of following ages 
were to contend for tjie fame of restoring and ex- 
plaining^ 
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Among these candidates of inferior fame, I am 
now to stand the judgment of the publick; and 
wish that I could confidently produce my com-i 
mentary as equal to the encouragement which I 
have had the honour of receiving. Every work 
of this kind is by its nature deficient^ and I should 
feel little solicitude about the sentence, were it 
to be pronounced only by the «kilful and the 
letmed« 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



ON THt 

PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



TEMPEST. 

IT is observed of The Tempest^ that its plan is re- 
gular : this the author of The Rev'ual * thinks, 
what T think too, an accidental eflFect of the story, 
not intended or regarded by our author. But 
whatever might be Shakespeare's intention in 
forming or adopting the plot, he has made it in- 
strumental to the production of many characters 
diversified with boundless invention^ and preserved 
with profound skill in nature, extensive knowledge 
of opinions, and accurate observation of life. In 
a single dranra^are here exhibited princes, courtiers, 
and sailors, all speaking in their real characters. 
There is the agency of airy spirits, and of an 
earthly goblin; the operations of magick, the 
tumults of a storm, the adventures of a desert 
island, the native effusion of untaught affection, 
the punishment of guilt, and the final happiness 
of the pair for whom our passions and reason are 
equally interested. 

* Mr Heath, who vrote a revival of Shake<peare*s tcxr, 
pubKsbed m 8vo, circa 1 760. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

In this play there is a strange mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. The 
versification is often excellent, the allusions are 
learned and just; but the author co'nveys lus heroes 
by sea from one inland town to another in the same 
country; he places the emperor at Milan, and sends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions 
him more ; he makes Protheusy after an interview 
with Si/via, say he has only seen her picture ; and, 
if we may credit the old copies, he has, by mis- 
taking places, left his scenery inextricable. The 
reason of all this confusion seems to be, that he 
took his story from a novel, which he sometimes 
followed, and sometimes forsook^ sometimes re* 
membered, and sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shake- 
speare, I have little doubt. If it be taken from hirii^ 
to whom shall it be given ? This question may be 
asked of all the disputed plays, except Tz/vj ^tin 
dronlcus; and it will be found more credible, that 
Shakespeare might sometimes sink below hxs high* 
ci^t flights, than that any other should nse up to 
his lowest. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Of this play there is a tradition preserved by Mr 
Rowe, that it was written at the command of queen 
Elizabeth, who was so delighted with the charac- 
ter of Falstajfj that she wished it to be diffused 
through more plays; but suspecting that it might 
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pall by continued uniformity^ directed the poet to 
diversify his manner, by shex^ing him in love. No 
task is harder than that of writing to the ideas of an- 
other. Shakespeare knew what the queen, if the sto- 
ry be true, seems not to have known, that by any real 
passion of tenderness, the selfish craft, the careless jol- 
lity, and the lazy hiTLuryofFalstaff'muit have suffer- 
ed so much abatement, that little of his former cast 
would have remained. Falsfaffcould not love, but b y 
ceasing to be Falstaff, He could only counterfeit 
love, and his professions could be prompted, not by 
the hope of pleasure, but of money. Thus the poet 
approached as near as he c;ould to the woiicenjoined 
him; yet having perhaps in the former plays com- 
pleted his own idea, seems not to have been able to 
^vre Falstqff'dXa his former power of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more charac- 
ters appropriated and discnminated, than perhaps 
can be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakespeare was die first that produced 
upon the English stage the effect of language dis- 
torted and depraved by provincial or foreign pronun* 
ciation, I cannot certainly decide. This mode of 
forming ridiculous characters can conferpraise oily 
on him who originally discovered it, for it requi'^s 
not much ofeither wit or judgment: its success must 
be derived almost wholly from the player, but it» 
power in a skilful mouth, even he that diespises it, is 
unable to resist. 

The conduct of tlus drama is deficient ; the ac- 
tion begins and ends often before the conclusion^ 
and the different parts might change places withoot 
inconvenience ; but its gencnl power, dtttpowc;irit^ 
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which all works of genius shall finally be tried, is 
such, that perhaps it never yet had reader or spec- 
tator, who did not think it too soon at an end. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is perliaps not one of Shakespeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by the peculiarities of it9 
author, and the unskilfulness of its editors, by dis- 
tortions of phrase, or negligence of transcription. 
. The novel of Giraldi Cynthlo^ from which Shake- 
speare is supposed to harve borrowed this fable, may 
be read in Shakespeare Illustrated^ elegantly translat- 
ed, ^nth remarks, which will assist the enquirer to 
discover how much absurdity Shakespeare lias ad- 
mitted or avoided. 

I cannot but suspect that some other had newmo- 
delled the novel of Cynthio, or written a story whicb 
in some particulars resembled it, and that Cynthio 
was not the author wlwm Shakespeare immediately 
followed. The emperor in Cynthio is named Max- 
imine; the duke, in Shakespeare's enumeration of 
the persons of the drama, is called Vmcintio, This 
appears a very slight remark; but since the dutv? 
has no name in the play, nor is ever mentioned but 
by his title, why should he be called Vincentio among 
tne persons y but because the name was copied from 
the story, and placed superfluously at the head of the 
list by the mere habit of transcription? It is there- 
fore likely that there was then a story of Vincent'tQ 
duke of Vienna, different from that of Maxlmine 
emperor of the Romans. 

Of this play the light or comick part is very 
natural and pleasing, but the grave ecenes, if a few 
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passages be excepted, have more labour than ele- 
gance. The plot is rather intricate tiian artful. 
The time of the action is indefinite ; some time^ 
we know not how much, must have elapsed be- 
tween the recess of the duke and the in\prison- 
ment of Claudlo ; for he must have learned the 
story of Mariana in his disguise, or he delegated 
his power to a man already known to be corrupt- 
ed. The unities of action and place are suffib 
ciently preserved. 

LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

In this play> which all the editors have concur- 
red to censure, and feome have rejected as unwor- 
thy of our poet, it must be confessed that there 
are many passages mean, childish, and vulgar; and 
some which ought not to have been exhibited, as 
we are told they were, to a maiden queen. But 
there are scattered through the whole many sparks 
of genius; jior is there any play that has more evi- 
dent marks of the hand of Shakespeare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Wild and fantastical as this play is, all the parts 
in their various modes are well written, and give 
the kind of pleasure which the author designed. 
Fairies in his time were much in fashion ; com- 
mon tradition had made them familiar, and Spen- 
ser's poem had made them great. 

Vol. II. O 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It has been lately discovered, that this fable is 
taken from a story in the Pecorone of Giovanni 
Fiorentinoy a novelist, who wrote in 1378. The 
story has been published in English, and I have 
epitomized the translation. The translator is of 
opinion, that the choice of the caskets is borrowed 
from a tale of Boccace^ which I have likewise 
abridged, though I believe that Shakespeare must 
have had some other novel in view. 

Of the Merchant of Fenice the style is even and 
easy, with few peculiarities of diction, or anoma*- 
lics of construction. The comick part raises laugh- 
ter, and the serious fixes expectation. The pro- 
bability of either one or the other story cannot be 
maintained. The union of two actions in one event 
is in this drama eminently happy. Dryden was much 
pleased with his own address in connecting the 
two plots of his Spanish Friary which yet, I be*, 
lieve, the critick will find excelled by tliis play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT, 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both Rosalind and Cefta give away 
their hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven 
for the heroism of her friendship. The character 
of Jaques is natural and well preserved. The 
comick dialogue is very sprightly, with less mix^ 
ture of low buffoonery than in some other plays ; 
and the gi-aver part is elegant and harmonious* By 
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hastening to the end of his work, Shakespea^ 
suppressed the dialogue between the usurper and 
the hermit, and lost an opportunity of exhibiting 
a moral lesson in which he might have found mat- 
ter worthy of his highest powers. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, 
that they" can hardly be called two without injury 
to the art with which they are inten\'oven. The 
attention is entertained with all the variety of a 
double plot, yet is not distracted by unconnected 
incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruchio is 
eminently sprightly and diverting. At the mar- 
riage of Bianca the arrival of the real father, per- 
haps, produces more perplexity than pleasure. The 
whole play is very popular, and diverting. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

This play has many delightful scenes, though 
not sufficienlty probable, and some happy charac- 
ters, though not new, nor produced by any deep 
knowledge of human nature. Parolles is a boaster 
and a coward, such as has always been the sport of 
the stage, but perhaps never raised more laughter 
or contempt than in the hands of Shakespeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man 
noble without generosity, and young without 
truth ; who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves 
her as a profligate : when she is dead by his un- 
kindness, sneaks home to a second marria^e^ \% 

O 2 
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accused by a woman whom he has wronged^ defends 
himself by falsehood, and is dismissed to happiness. 
The story of Bertram and Diana had been told 
before of Mariana and Angelo^ and, to confess the 
truth, scarcely merited to be heatd a second time* 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegant and easy, 
and in some of the lighter scenes exquisitely hu- 
mourous. Ague^cheek is drawn with great pro- 
priety, but his character is, in a great measure, 
that of natural fatuity, and is therefore not the 
proper prey of a satirist. The soliloquy of Md' 
Wio is truly comick; he is betrayed to ridicule 
merely by his pride. The marriage of Olivia^ and 
the succeeding perplexity, though well enough 
contrived to divert on the stage, wants credibility, 
and fails to produce the proper instruction required 
in the drama, as it exhibits no just picture of life. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The story of this play is taken from the plea- 
sant History of Dorastus and Fawniay written by 
Robert Greene. 

This play, as Dr Warburton justly observes, is, 
with all its absurdities, very entertaining. The 
character of jiutolycus is very naturally conceiTed, 
and strongly represented. 

MACBETH. 

This play is deservedly celebrated for the pro- 
priety of its fictions, and solemnity, grandeur, and 
variety of its fiction, but it has no nice di^qrinyna^ 
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lions of character; the events are too great to 
admit the influence of particular dispositions, and 
the course of the action necesdarily determines the 
conduct of the agents. 

The danger of amhition is well described ; and 
I know not whether it may not be said, ia defence 
of some parts which now seem improbable, that, 
in Shakespeare's time it was necessary to warn 
credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. 
Z.iufy Macbeth is merely detested ; and though the 
courage of Macbeth preserves some esteeem, yet 
every reader rejoices at his fall. 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of King Johuy though not written 
with the utmost power of Shakespeare, is varied 
with a very pleasing interchange of incidents and 
characters. The lady's grief is very affecting ; 
and the character of the bastard contains that 
mixture of greatness and levity which this author 
delighted to exhibit. 

KING RICHARD 11. 

This play is extracted from the ChrGtiuIe ofllo' 
lingshedf in which many passages may be found 
which Shakespeare has, with very little alteration, 
transplanted into his scenes; particularly a speech 
of the bishop of Carlisle in defence of king Rich- 
ard' ?> unalienable right, and immunity from human 
jurisdiction. 

Jonson, who, in his Catiline and Srjanus, has 
inserted many speeches from the Roman historians, 
was perhaps induced to that practice bv the ex- 

3 
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ample of Shakespeare, who had condeacmided 
sometimes to copy more ignoble writera. But 
Shakespeare had more of his own than Jonson, 
and if he sometimes was willing to spare his labouTy, 
shewed by what he performed at other timeSi tliat 
his extracts were made by choice or idleness rather 
than necessity. 

This play is one of those which Sliakespcare 
has apparently revised ; but as success in works 
of invention is not always proportionate to labour^ 
it is not finished at last with the happy force of 
some other of his tragedies^ nor can be said much 
to affect the passions, or enlarge the understanding. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. 

I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries 
out with Desdemona^ " O most lame and impotent 
** conclusion !'* As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, I could 
be content to conclude it with the death of Henry 
the Fourth, 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act of 
Henry the Fourth^ might then be the first of Henry 
the Fifth; but the truth is, that they do unite very 
commodiously to either play. When these plsy5 
were represented, I believe they ended as ihey are 
now ended in the boc ks ; but Shakespeare seems 
to have designed that the whole series of actioQ 
frgm the beginning of Richard the Second^ to the 
^nd of Henry the Fifth^ should be considered by 
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the reader as one work, upon one plan, only bro» 
ken into parts by the necessity of exhibition. 

None of Shakespeare's plays are more read than 
the Fint and Second Parts of Henry the Fourth* 
Perhaps no author has ever in two plays afforded 
so much delight. The great events are interest- 
ing, for the fate of kingdoms depends upon them ; 
the slighter occurrences are diverting, and, except 
one or two, sufficiently probable ; the incidents 
are multipKed with wonderful fertihty of invention, 
and the characters diversified with the utmost 
nicety of discernment, and the profoundest skill 
in t lie nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comick 
and tragick part, is a young man of great abilities 
and violent passions, whose sentiments are right, 
.though his actions are wrong ; whose virtues are 
obscured by negligence, and whose understanding 
is dissipated by levity. In his idle hours he is 
rather loose than wicked ; and when the occasioit^' 
forces out his latent qualities, he is great without 
cflbrt, and brave without tumult. The trifler is 
roused into a hero, and the hero again reposes in the 
trifler. This character is great, original, and just. 

Percy is a rugged soldier, choleric k, and quar- 
relsome, and has only the soldier's virtues, genero- 
sity and courage. 

But Falstaj\ unimitated, unimitable Fahtnff\ 
how shall I describe thee ? Thou compouiKi of 
sense and vice; of sense which may be admired, 
but ncFt esteemed; of vice which may be despised, 
but hardly detested. Fal-taf is a character load- 
ed with faults, and with those faults which natu- 
rally produce contempt. He is a thief and ^ 
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glutton, a coward and a boaster, always ready to 
cheat the weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify 
the timorous, and insult the defenceless* At once 
obsequious and malignant, he satirizes in their ab- 
sence those whom he hves by flattering. He is 
familiar with the prince only as an agent of vice, 
but of this familiarity he is so proud, as not only to 
B? supercilious and haughty with common men, but 
to think his interest of importance to the duke of 
Lancaster. Yet the man thus corrupt, thus des- 
picable, makes himself necessary to the prince that 
despises him, by the most pleasing of all qualities, 
perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing power of excit- 
ing laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as 
his wit is not of the splendid or ambitious kind, 
but consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, which 
make sport, but raise no envy. It must be ob- 
served, that he is stained with no enormous or san- 
guinary crimes, so that his licentiousness is not so 
offensive but that it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this representation 
is, that no man is more dangerous than he that, 
with a will to corrupt, hath the power to please ; 
and that neither wit nor honesty ought to think 
themselves safe with such a companion, when they 
see Henry seduced by Falstaffi . 

KING HENRY V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignity, and 
many of easy merriment. The character of the 
king is well supported, except in his courtship, 
where he has neither the vivacity of Half nor the 
grandeur of Henry. The humour of Pktol is Tcrf 
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happily continued: his character has perhaps been 
the model of all the bullies that have yet appeared 
on the Enghsh stage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers; but the truth is, that in them a httle may 
be praised, and much must be forgiven : nor can 
it be easily discovered why the intelligence given 
by the Chorus is more necessary in this play than 
in many others where it is omitted. The great 
defect of this play is the emptiness and narrowness 
of the last act, which a very little diligence might 
have easily avoided. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that 
of the folio in 1623, though, the two succeeding 
parts are extant in two editions in quarto. That 
the second and third parts were published vnthout 
the first, may be admitted as no weak proof that 
the copies were surreptitiously obtained, and that 
the printers of that time gave the publick those 
plays, not such as the author designed, but such 
as they could get them. That this play was writ- 
ten before the two others is indubitably collected 
from the series of events ; that it was written and 
played before Henry the Fifth is apparent, because 
in the epilogue there is mention made of this playt 
and not of the other parts : 

Henry the sixth in swaddling bands crowo*d king, 
Whose state so many had -the managing 
That they lout France, and made his England bleodt 
Which oft our sta^ hath ahewiit 
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France is lost in this play. The two following 
contain, as the old title imports, the contention of 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The second and third parts of Henry VI. were 
printed in 1600. When Henry V. was wdtten, we 
know not, but it was printed likewise in 1600, and 
therefore before the publication of the first part: 
the first part of Henry VI. had been often shewn on 
the stage, and would certainly have appeared in 
its place had the author been the publisher. 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. 

The three parts of Henry VI. are suspected, by 
Mr Theobald, of being suppositions, and are de- 
clared, by Dr Warburton, to be certainly not 
Shakespeare's. Mr Theobald's suspicion arises 
from some obsolete words ; but the phraseology 
is hke the rest of our author's style, and single 
words, of which however I do not observe more 
than two, can conclude httle. 

Dr Warburton gives no reason, but I suppose 
him to judge upon deeper principles and more com- 
prehensive views, and to draw his opinion from the 
general effect and spirit of the composition, which 
he thinks inferior to the other historical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; 
in the productions of wit there will be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and sometimes the 
matter itself will defeat the artist. Of every au- 
thor's works one will be the best, and one will be 
the worst. The colours are not equally pleasing, 
nor the attitudes equally graceful, in all the pic- 
tures of Titian or Reynolds 
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Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness of 
sentiment, may sufficiently show that a work does 
not really belong to the reputed author. But in 
these plays no such marks of spuriousness are 
found. The diction, the versification, and the 
figures, are Shakespeare's. These plays, consi- 
dered, without regard to characters and incidents,, 
merely as narratives in verse, are more happily 
conceived, and more accurately finished then those 
of King John, Richard II. or the tragick scenes 
of Henry IV. and V. If we take these plays from 
Shakespe^e, to whom shall they be given ? What 
author of that age had the same easiness of ex- 
pression and fluency of numbers ? ' 

Having considered the evidence given by the 
plays themselves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now enquire what cdrroboration can be gained 
from other testimony. They are ascribed to 
Shakespeare by the first editors, whose attestation 
may be received in questions of fact, however un- 
skilfully they superintended their edition. They 
seem to be declared genuine by the voice of Shake- 
speare himself, who refers to the second play in 
his epilogue to Henry V. and apparently connects 
the first act of Richard III. with the last of the 
third part of Henry VI. If it be objected that 
the plays were popular, and that therefore he al- 
luded to them as well known ; it may be answered^ 
with equal probability, that the natural passions cf 
a poet would have disposed him to separate his 
own works from those of an inferior hand. And, 
indeed, if an author's own testimony is to be over- 
thrown by speculative criticism, no man can be any 
longer secwe pf literary reputation, 
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Of these three plays I think the second the 
best. The truth is, that they have not sufficient 
variety of action, for the incidents are too often of 
the same kind; yet many of the characters are 
well discnminated. King Henry and his queen, 
king Edwardj the duke of Gloucester^ and the 
earl of fVarwiciy are very strongly and distinctly 
painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of Henry 
VI. and of Henry V. are so apparently imperfect 
and mutilated, that there is no reason for suppo- • 
sing them the first draughts of Shakespeare. I am 
inclined to believe them copies taken by some 
auditor who wrote down, during the representa- 
tion, what the time would permit, then perhaps 
filled up some of his omissions at a second or third 
hearing, and when he had by this method formed 
something like a play, sent it to the printer. 

KING RICHARD III. 

This is one of the most celebrated of our au- 
thor's performances ; yet I know not whether it 
has not happened to him as to others, to be praised 
most, when praise is not most deserved. That 
thi^ play has scenes noble in themselves^ and 
very weU contrived to strike in the exhibition^ 
cannot be denied. But some parts are trifiingy 
others shocking, and some improbable. 

I have nothing to add to the observations of the 
learned criticks, but that some traces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are still retained in the rustick 
puppet plays, in which I have seen the Devi 
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wrj lustily belaboured by Punch, wliom I )>oId 
to be tbe legitimate successor of tbe old Vice. 

KING HENRY VIII. 

The play of Jfeary tit Eighth is one of those 
which still keeps possesaion of the stage by the 
splendor of its pageantry. The coronation about 
forty yeara ago, drew the people together in mul- 
titudes for a great part of ths winter. Yi^tpomp 
is not the only merit of this play. The meek 
•orrows and virtuous distress of Katharine have 
fuuished some scenes, which may be justly num- 
bered among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But 
the genius of Shakespeare comes in and goes out 
with Katharine. Every other part may be easily 
conceived, and easily i\Tttten. 

The historical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of Henry the Fourth, ard 
Henry l!>e Fifth, are among tlic happiest of our 
author's composirions j and King John; Richmd 
the Third, and ilauy the Eighth, deservedly stand 
in the second class. Those whose curiosity would 
refer the historical scenes to their original, may 
Cjnault Holingshed, and sometimes Hall : from 
Holingshed, Shakespeare has often inserted whole 
speeches with no more alteration than was neces- 
sary to the numbers of his verse. To tianscribc 
them into tbe ipargin was unnecessary, because the 
original is easily examiued, and they are seldom IcM 
per^pkuou* in the poet than iu theli' 

To play histcnies, or to exhibit a 
events by action ud dialofruct WU sd 
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tertainment among our rude ancestors upon great 
festivities. The parish clerks once performed at 
Clerkenwell a play which lasted three days, con- 
taining The History of the World. 

CORIOLANUS. 

The tragedy of Coriolanm is one of themost amns« 
Ing of our author's performances* The old man'i 
merriment in Menentus ; the lofty lady's dignity in 
Volumnta; the bridal modesty in VirgUia; the pa- 
trician and military haughtiness in Coriolamu; the 
plebeian malignity, and tribunitian insolence in jffrv* 
tus and Sicintus^ make a very pleasing and intenest- 
ing variety: and the various revolutions of the 
hero's fortune fill the mind writh anxious curiosity. 
There is, perhaps, too much bustle in the first act^ 
and too little in the last. 

JULIUS C-ffiSAR. 

Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve 
regard, and the contention and reconcilement of 
Brutus and Cassius is universally celebrated; but I 
have never been strongly agitated in perusing it, and 
think it somev^hat cold and unaffecting, compared 
with some other of Shakespeare's plays; his adhe- 
rence to thereal story, andtoRomanmannen^seemf 
to have impeded the natural vigour of his genius. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This play keeps ciuiosity always busy, and the 
passions always interested. The continwl hairy of 
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the action, the variety of incidents, and the quick 
succession of one personage to another, call the 
mind forward without intermission from the first act 
to the last. But the power of delighting is derived 
principally from the frequent changes of the scene; 
for except the fenunine arts, some of which are too 
low, which distinguish Cleopatra^ no character is 
¥ery strongly discriminated. Upton, who did not 
easily miss what he desired to find, has discovered 
that the language of Antony is, with great skill and 
learning, made pompous and superb, according to 
his real practice. But I think his diction not distin- 
guishable from that of others: the most timid speech 
in the play is that which Casar makes to Octavia* 

The events, of which the principal are described 
according to history, are produced without any art 
•f connection or care of disposition. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The play of Ttmon h a domestick tragedy, and 
therefore strongly fastens on the attention of the 
reader. In the plan there is not much art, but the 
incidents are natural, and the characters various and 
exact. The catastrophe affords a very powerful 
warning against that ostentatious liberajiity, which 
scatters boimty, but confers no benefits, and buys 
flattery, but not friendship. 

In this tragedy, are manypassages perplexed, ob- 
scure, and probably corrupt, Which I have endea- 
voured to rectify, or explain, with due diligence; 
but having only one copy, cannot promise myself 
ttuit my ^deavours shaU be much applauded. 

P2 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

All the editors and criticks agree with Mr Thes- 
bald in supposing this play spurious. I see no rea* 
6on for differing from them ; for the colour of the 
style is wholly different from that of the other plays, 
and there is an attempt at regular versification, and 
artificial closes, not alway inelegant, yet seldom 
pleasing. The barbarity of the spectacles, and the 
general massacre, which are here exhibited, can 
scarcely be conceived tolerable to any audience; yet 
we are told byjonson, that they were notonly boxiie^ 
but praised. That Shakespeare wrote any part« 
though Theobald declares it incontestable^ I see no 
reason for believing. 

The testimony produced at theheginfting of this 
play, by which it is ascribed to Shakespeare, is by 
no means equal to the argument against its authen- 
ticity, arising from the total difference of conduct, 
language, and sentiments, by which it stands apart 
from all the rest. Meres had probably no other 
evidence, than that of a title-page, which, thou^ 
in our time it be sufficient, was then of no great au- 
thority; for all the plays which were rejected fay 
the first collectors of Shakespeare's works, and ad- 
mitted in later editions, and again rejected by the 
critical editors, had Shakespeare's name on the tide, 
as we must suppose, by the fradulence of the print-* 
ers, who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor ad- 
vertisements, nor any means of circulating liteniy 
inteUigence, could usurp at pleasure any celebrated 
name. Nor had Shakespeare any interest in 
ing the imposture, as none of his feme or prpfit 
produced by the press. 
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The chronology of this play does not prove it 
not to be Shakespeare's. If it had been written 
tvventy-five years in 1614, it might have been writ- 
ten when Shakespeare was twenty-five years old. 
Wlien he left Warwickshire I know not ; but at 
the age of twenty-five it was rather too late to fly 
for deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft, who in the reign of Charles II, re- 
vised this play, and restored it to the stage^ tells 
us, in his prcface, from a theatrical tradition, I 
suppose, which in his time might be of sufficient 
anthority, that this play was touched in different 
parts by Shakespeare, but written by some other 
poet. I do not find Shakespeare's touches very 
discernible. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This play is more correctly written than most of 
Shakespeare's compositions, but it is not one of 
those in which either the extent of his views or 
elevation of his fancy is fully displayed. As the 
Btory abounded \\dth materials, he has exerted little 
invention ; but he has diversified his characters 
with great variety, and preserved them with great 
exactness. His vicious characters sometimes dis- 
gust, but cannot corrupt, for both Cressida and 
Pandarus are detested and contemned. The co- 
mick characters seem to have been the favourites 
of the writer ; they are of the superficial kind, 
and exhibit more of manners than nature ; but 
they are copiously filled^ and powerfully impressed. 

Shakespeare has in his story followed for the 
greater part the old book of Caxton, which w^ 
then very popular ; but the chsuticter of Thcrsttesf 
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of which it makes no mention, is a proof that this 
play was written after Chapman had published hit 
version of Homer. 

CYMBELINE. 

This play has many just sentiments, some iiata« 
ral dialogues, and some pleasing" scenes, but they 
are obtained at the expence of much incongruity. 
To remark the folly of the fiction, the absurdity 
of the conduct, the confusion of the names, and 
manners of different times, and the impossibility 
of the events in any system of life, were to waste 
criticism upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults 
tco evident for detection, and too gross for aggra^ 
vation. 

;kino leail 

The tragedy of Lear is deservedly cclebratei 
among the dramas of Shakespeare. There is per- 
haps no play which keeps the attention so strongly 
fixed ; which so much agitates our passions, and in* 
terests our curiosity. The artful involutions of 
distinct interests, the striking opposition of con- 
trary characters, the sudden changes of fortune^ 
and the quick succession of events, fill the mind 
with a perpetual tumult of indignation, pity, and 
hope. There is no scene which does not contri- 
bute to the aggravation of the distress or conduct 
of the action, and scarce a line which does not 
.conduce to the progress of the scene. So power- 
ful is the current of the poet's imagination, that 
the mind, which once ventures iinthin it, is hurried 
irre^stibly along 
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On tlie seeming improbability o(Lear*s conduct, 
it n^ ay be observed, that he is represented accord- 
ing to histories at that time vulgarly received as 
true. And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts up- 
on the barbarity and ignorance of the age to which 
this story is referred, it will appear not so unlikely 
as while we estimate Lear's manfiers by our own. 
Such preference of one daughter to another, or re- 
signation of dominion on such conditions, would 
be yet credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea 
or Madagascar. Shakespeare, indeed, by the 
mention of his earls and dukes, has given us the 
idea of times more civilized, and of life regulated 
'by softer manners ; and the truth is, that though 
he so nicely discriminates, and so minutely describes 
the characters of men, he commonly neglects and 
confounds the characters of ages, by mingling 
customs ancient and modem, English and foreign. 

My learned friend Mr Warton, who has in the 
Adventurer very minutely criticised this play, re- 
marks, that the instances of cruelty are too savage 
and shocking, and that the intervention of Edmund 
destroys the simplicity of the story. These oIk 
jections may, I think, be ansv«rered, by repeating, 
that the cruelty of the daughters is an historical 
fact, to which the poet has added little, having 
only drawn it into a series by dialogue and action. 
But I am not able to apologize with equal plausi^ 
bility for the extrusion of Gloster^s eyes, which 
seems an act too horrid to be endured in dramatick 
exhibition, and such as must always compel the 
mind to reheve its distress by incredulity. Yet let 
it be remembered that our author well knew whait 
would please the audience for which be wrote^ 
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The injury done by Edmund to the simplicity of 
-the action is abundantly recompensed by the addi- 
tion of variety, by the art with which he is made 
to co-toperate with the chief design, and the op- 
portunity which he gives the poet of combining 
perfidy with perfidy, and connecting the wicked 
4on with the wicked daughters to impress this kx^ 
portant moral, that villainy is never at a stop, that 
crimes lead to crimes, and at last terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidently enforced* 
Shakespeare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to 
perish in a just cause, contrary to the natural ideas 
of justice, to the hope of the reader, and, wbat is 
iyet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet 
this conduct is justified by The Spectator ^ who 
lilames Tate for giving Cordelia success and happi- 
ness in his alteration, and declares, that in his opinion 
the tragedy has lost half its beauty, Dennis has re- 
marked, vHliether justly or not, that, to secure the 
•Bivourable reception of CaiOy the to<tvn <was poisoned 
mth much false and abominable criticism^ and that en- 
deavours had been used to discredit and decry po- 
etical justice. A play in which the wicked pros- 
,pcr, and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be 
^good, because it is a just representation of the 
common events of human life : but since all rea- 
sonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot ea- 
•«ily be persuaded, that the observation of justice 
makes a play worse ; or, that if other excellencies 
are equal, the audience will not always rise better 
pleased from the final triumph of persecuted virtue 

In the present case the public has decided. CoT" 
deliay from the time of Tate, has always retired 
with victory and felicity. And, if my sensations 
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could add any thing to the general suffrage, I 
might relate, I was many years ago so shocked 
by Cotdelia*^ death, that I know not whether I 
CTer endured to read again the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor. 

There is another controversy among the cnticki 
Concerning this play. It is disputed whether the 
predominant image in Lear's disordered mind be 
the loss of his kingdom or the cruelty of his 
daughters. Mr Murphy, a very judicious critick, 
has evinced, by induction of particular passages^ 
that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary 
tource of his distress, and that the loss of royalty 
affects him only as a secondary and subordinate 
ffviL He observes with great justness, that Lear 
would, move our compassion but little, did we not 
lather consider the injured father than the degraded 
king. 

The story of this play, except the episode of 
Edmimdy which is derived, I think, from Sidney, 
i& taken originally from Geoffry of MonmouthyViYiom 
Holingshed generally copied ; but perhaps imme- 
diately from an old historical ballad. My reason 
for believing that the play was posterior to the 
ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, is, that 
the ballad has nothing of Shakespeare's nocturnal 
tempest, which is too striking to have been omit- 
ted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has the 
moments of the play, but none of its amplifica- 
tions : it first hinted Lear's madness, but did not 
array it in circumstances. The writer of the bal- 
IaiSl added something to the history, which is a proof 
iUta^ he would have added more, if mor« had oc- 
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curred to his mind, and more must have occurred 
if he had seen Shakespeare. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

This play is one of the roost pleasing of our au- 
thor's performances. The scenes are busy and 
▼arious, the incidents numerous and important, the 
catastrophe irresistibly affecting, and the process 
of the action carried on with such probability, at 
least with such congruity to popular opinions, as 
tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakespeare 
to exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, to repre- 
sent the airy sprightliness of juvenile elegance. 
Mr Dryden mentions a tradition, which might ea- 
sily reach his timci of a declaration made by Shake- 
speare, that he was obliged to kill Mercutio in the 
third acty lest he should have been killed by hirtu Yet 
he thinks him no such formidable person but that be 
might hnve lived through the flay^ and died in his bed^ 
without danger to a poet. Dryden well knew* 
had he been in quest of truth, that, in a pointed 
sentence, more regard is commonly had to the words 
than the thought, and that it isf very seldom to be 
rigorously understood. Mercutio^s wit, gaiety, 
and courage, will always procure him &iends that 
wish him a longer life ; but his death is not pseci^ 
pitated, he has lived out the time allotted Imn ia 
the construction of the play ; nor do I doubt the 
ability of Shakespeare to have continued his exist- 
ence, though some of his sallies are perhaps out <^ 
the jieach of Dryden ; whose genius was not veij 
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fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but 
acute, argumentative, comprehensive, and sublime. 

The Nurse is one of the characters in vrhich the 
author delighted ; he has, with great subtiKty of 
distinction, drawn her at once loquacious and se- 
cret, obsequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest. 

His comick scenes are happily wrought, but hi« 
pathetick strains are always polluted with some 
unexpected depravations. His persons, however 
distressed, have a conceit left them in their misery^ a 
mherable conceits 

HAMLET. 

If the dramas of Shakespeare were to be cha- 
racterised, each by the particular excellence which 
distinguishes it from the rest, we must allow to 
the tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. The 
incidents are so numerous, that the argument of 
the play would make a long tale. The scenes are 
interchangeably diversified with merriment and son" 
lemnity ; with merriment, that includes judicious 
, and instructive observations ; and solemnity, not 
strained by poetical violence above the natural sen- 
timents of man. New characters appear from time 
to time in continual succession, exhibiting various 
forms of life and particular modes of conversation. 
The pretended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth, the mournful distraction of Ophelia fills the 
heart with tenderness, and every personage pro- 
duces the effect intended, from the apparition that 
in the first act chills the blood with horror, to the 
fop in the last, that exposes affectation to just 
contempt. 
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The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure against 
objections. The action is indeed for the most part 
in continual progression, but there are some scenes 
which neither forward nor retard it. Of the feign- 
ed madness of Hamlet there appears no adequate 
cause, for he does nothing which he might not 
have done with the reputation of sanity. He 
plays the madman most, when he treats OpheSa 
with so much rudeness, which seems to be useless 
and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an 
instrument than an agent. After he has, by the 
stratagem of the play, convicted the king, he makes 
no attempt to punish him ; and his death is at last 
effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part 
in producing. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced ; 

the exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of 
necessity, than a istroke of art. A scheme might 
easily have been formed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with tlie bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shewn little regard 
to poetical justice, and may be charged with equal 
neglect of poetical probability. The apparition 
left the regions of the dead to little purpose ; the 
revenge which he demands is not obtained, but by 
the death of him that was required to take it; and 
the gratification, which \vt>uld arise from the de- 
struction of an usurper and a murderer, is al>ated 
by the untim/ely death of Ophelia^ the youngs the 
beautiful; the harmless, and the pious. 
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TKe beauties of this play impreas themselves lO 
strongly upon the attention of the reader, that they 
can draw no aid from critical illustration. The 
fiery openness of Olhtllo, mBgna.niinous, artlesB, 
and credulous, boundless in his confidence, ardent 
in his affection, inflexible in his resolution, and ob- 
durate in his revenge ; the cool malignity of lago, 
■ilent in hia resentment, subtle in his designs, and 
atudiouH at once of his interest and his vengeance j 
the soft simplicity of Dctdcmona, confident of me- 
rit, and conscious of innocence, her artless per- 
severance in her suit, and her slowness to suspect 
that she can be suspected, are such proofs of 
Shakespeare's skill in human nature, as, Isuppose, 
it is vain to seek in any modem writer. The gra- 
dual progress which laga makes in the Moor't 
conviction, and the circumstances which he em- 
ploys to inflame him, are so artfully natural, that, 
though it will perh^s not be said of him as he 
says of himself, that be is a man nol eatilj jtalouit 
yet we cannot but pity him, when at last we find 
Saznperplexrdin the extreme. 

There is always danger, lest wickedness, con- 
joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, 
though it misses of approbation; but the character . 
of lago ia so conducted, that he is from the first 
scene to the last hated and despised. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would 
be very conspicuous in any other piece, not only 
for their justness, but their strength. Castio \t 
brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only by. U| 
want of stubbornesB to icnit an iasidiouaj 

Vol. II. Q 
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Ro(lerigo*% suspicious credulity, and impatient sub- 
mission to the cheats which he sees practised upon 
him, and which by persuasion he suffers to be re- 
peated, exhibit a strong picture of a weak mind 
betrayed by unlawful desires to a false friend ; and 
the virtue of jEmiiia is such as we often find worn 
loosely, but not cast off, easy to commit small 
crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atrocious 
villanies. 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are 
busy, varied by happy interchanges, and regularly 
promoting the progression of the story ; and the 
narrative in the end, though it tells but what is 
known already, yet is necessary to produce the 
death of OtheUo. 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the pre- 
ceding incidents been occasionally related^ there 
had been little wanting to a drama of the most 
exact and scrupulous regularity. 
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1 O solicit a subscription for a Catalogue of Bookt 
eKpoKd to salet ia an attempt for which some apo- 
logy cannot but be necessary ; for few would wil- 
lingly contribute to the expence of volumea, by 
which neither instniction nor entertainment could 
be afforded, from which only the bookseller could 
expect advantage, and of which the only use ni 
cease, at the dispersion of the library. 

Nor could the reasonableness of an universal 
jection of our proposal be denied, if this catalog 
were to be compiled with no other view, than t 
of promoting the sale of the books which it enui 
rates, and drawn up with that inaccuracy and c 
fusion which may be found in those that are daily 
published. 

But our dedgn, like our proposal, is nncoi 
and to be prosecuted at a very uncamoMn exi 
it being intended, that the books shaB * 
buted into their distinct clawei, and 
nuigedwith lome regard to the u% 
QS 
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that every book ^hall be accurately described ; that 
the peculiarities of editions shall be remarked, and 
observations from the authors of literary history 
occasionally interspersed ; that, by this catalogue, 
we may inform posterity of the excellence and value 
of this great collection, and promote the know- 
ledge of scarce books, and elegant editions. For 
this purpose men of letters are engaged, who can- 
not even be supplied with amanuenses, but at an 
expense above that of a conunon catalogueip 

To shew that this collection deserves a particu- 
lar degree of regard from the learned and the stu- 
dious, that it excels any hbrary that was ever yet- 
offered to pubhc sale in the value, as well as nupiber 
of the volumes which it contains ; and that there- 
fore this catalogue will not be of less use to men of 
letters, than those of the Thuantany Heinsian^ or 
Barberlnian Hbraries, it may not he improper to ex- 
hibit a general account of the different classes, as 
they are naturally divided by the several sciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only a 
general idea, at once magnificent and confused ; an 
idea of the writings of many nations, collected 
from distant parts of the world, discovered some- 
times by chance, and sometimes by curiosity, amidst 
the rubbish of forsaken monasteries, and the repo- 
sitories of ancient families, and brought hither 
from every part, as to the universal receptacle j>f 
learning. 

It will be no unpleasing effect of this account, if 
those that shall happen to peruse it, should be in- 
clined by it to reflect on the character of the late 
proprietors, and to pay some tribute of veneration 
to their ardour for literature, to that generous and 
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exalted curiosity which they gratified with inces- 
sant searches and immense expence^ and to which 
they dedicated that time, and that superfluity of 
fortune, which many others of their rank employ 
in the pursuit of contemptible amusements, or the 
gratification of guilty passions. And, surely, every 
man, who considers learning as ornamental and ad- 
vantageous to the community, must allow them the 
honour of publick benefactors, who have intro- 
duced amongst us authors not hitherto well known, 
andl added to the literary treasures of their native 
country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the collectors of this library, to prefer 
books and manuscripts to equipage and luxury, and 
to forsake noise and diversion for the conversation 
of the learned, and the satisfaction of extensive 
knowledge, we are very far from presuming to 
hope ; but shall make no scruple to assert, that, if 
any man should happen to be seized with such lau- 
dable ambition, he may find in this catalogue hints 
and informations, which are not easily to be met 
with ; he will discover, that the boasted Bodleian 
library is very far from a perfect model, and that 
even the learned Fabricius cannot completely in- 
struct him in the early editions of the classic writers. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be numer- 
ous ; and, therefore, catalogues cannot very pro- 
perly be recommended to the publick, if they had 
not a more general and frequent use, an use which 
every student has experienced, or neglected to his 
loss. By the means of catalogues only can it be 
known, what has been written on every part of 
learning, and the hazard avoided of encoualerm^ 

Q3 
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diificultics which have abready been cleared, dis* 
cussing questions which have already been de- 
cided» and digging in mines of literature which 
former ages have exhausted. 

How often this has been the fate of students, 
every man of letters can declare ; and» perhaps, 
there are very few who have not sometimes valued 
as new discoveries, made by themselves, those ob- 
servations, which have long since been published, 
and of which the world therefore will refuse them 
the praise ; nor can the refusal be censured as any 
enormous violation of justice ; for, why should 
they not forfeit by their ignorance, what they might 
claim by their sagacity ? 

To illustrate this remark by the mention of ob- 
scure names, would not much confirm it ; and to 
vilify for this purpose the memory of men truly 
great, would be to deny them the reverence which 
they may justly claim from those whom their writ- 
ings have instructed. May the shade at least, of 
one great Enghsh critick rest without disturbance; 
and may no man presume to insult his memory, 
who wants his learning, his reason, or his wit. 

From the vexatious disappointment of nteeting 
reproach, where praise is expected, every man will 
certainly desire to be secured ; and therefore, that 
book will have some claim to his regard, from 
which he may receive information of the labours 
of his predecessors, such as a catalogue of the Haiv 
Ician library will copiously afford him. 

Nor is the use of catalogues of less importance to 
those whom curiosity has engagedin the study of lite- 
rary history, and who think the intellectual revohi^ 
tiotis of the world more worthy of their attentioiii 



Than the ravagegoftyranlBitlietlesolation of king. 
domH, the rout of armii'a, and the fall of empires. 
Those who are pleased with observing the first birth 
of new opinions, tbcir struggles agaitiat opposition, 
their silent progt«s9 unijer persecution, their gene- 
ral reception, and their gradual decline, or sudden 
extinction; diose that amuse thcmselvea \vith re- 
marking the differentperioda of human knowledge, 
and observe how darkness and light succeed caclk 
other; by what accident the most gloomy nights of 
ignorance have given way in the dawn of science, 
and how learning has languielicd and decayed, for 
xvant of patroiiage and regard, or been overborne by 
the prevalence of fashionable ignorance, or lost 
■amidst thctumultsof invaeion, and the storms of vi- 
olence. All ihose who desire any knowledge of the 
literary transactions of past agea, may find ia ca- 
talogues, like this at least, sucli an account as is giv> 
en by annalists, and chrociologcrs of civil history- 
How the knowledge of the sacred writings has 
been diffused, will be observed from tlie catalogue of 
the various editions of the bible, from the first im- 
preasion by Fust, in rt'62, to the pn.'9i:nt time; in 
which will be contained the polyglot editions of 
Spain, France, and England, those of the original 
Hebrew, the Greek Septuagint, and the Latin Vul- 
gate; with the versions which are now used in the 
remotest parts of Europe, in the country of the 
Gritons, in Lithuaoiai Bohemia, Finland, and 
Iceland. 

With regard to the attempts of the « 
made in our own country, there are fcwi 
pectations will not be exceeded by thed 
linglishbiblet, of which not tmeisforg 
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tlier valuable for the pompandbeautyof the impres- 
sion, or for the notes \nth which the text is acom- 
panied, or for any controversy or persecution that 
it produced, or for the peculiarity of any single pas- 
sage. With the same care have the various editions 
of the book of common-prayer been selected, from 
which all the alterations which have been made in 
it may be easily remarked. 

Amongst a great number of Roman missals and 
breviaries, remarkable for the beauty of their cuts 
and illuminations, will be found the ^or^m^ mis- 
sal and breviary, that raised such commotions in the 
kingdom of Spain. 

The controversial treaties written in England, 
abdut the time of the Reformation, have been dili- 
gently collected, with a multitude of remarkable 
tracts, single sermons, and small treatises; which, 
however worthy to be preserved, are, perhaps, to be 
found in no other place. 

The regard which was always paid, by the col- 
lectors of this library, to that remarkable period of 
time, in which the art of printing was invented, de- 
termined them to accumulate the ancient impressionf 
of the fathers of the church ; to which the later edi- 
tions are added, lest antiquity should have seemed 
more worthy of esteem than accuracy. 

History has been considered with the regard due 
to that study by which the manners are most easily 
formed, and from which the most efficaciousinstruc- 
tion is received ; nor will the most extensive curiosl' 
ty fail of gratification in this library ; from which no 
vmters have been excluded, that relate either to the 
religious or civil affairs of any nation. 
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Not only those authors of ecclesiastical history 
have been procured, that treat of the state of reli- 
gion in general, or deliver accounts of sects or na- 
tions, but those likewise who have confined them- 
selves to particular orders of men in every church; 
who have related the original, and the rules of every 
society, or recounted the lives of its founder and its 
members; those who have deduced in every country 
the succession of bishops, and those who have em- 
ployed their abilities in celebrating the piety of par- 
ticular saints, or martyrs, or monks, or nuns. 

The civil history of aU nations has been amassed 
together; nor is it easy to determine which has been 
thought most worthy of curiosity. 

Of France, not only thegenend histories and an- 
cient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable events, but even the 
memorials of single families, the lives of private men, 
the antiquities of particular cities, churches, andmo- 
nasteries, the topography of provinces, and the ac- 
counts of laws, customs, and prescriptions, are here 
to be found. 

The several states of Italy have, in tliis treasury, 
their particular historians, whose accounts are, per- 
haps, generally more exact, by being less extensive; 
and more interesting, by being more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to the different na- 
tions of the Gerroanic empire, of which neither the 
Bohemians, nor Hungarians, nor Austrians, nor Ba^ 
varians, liavebeen neglected; nor have their antiqui* 
ties, however generally disregarded, been less studi* 
ously searched, than their present statCi 

The northern nations have supplied 
lion, not only with history, but pottrj^ i 
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antiquities, and Runic inscriptionfl; which at least 
have this claim to yeneration, above the remains of 
the Roman magnificence, that they are the works 
of those heroes by whom the Roman emphie was 
destroyed ; and which may plead, at least in this na» 
tion, that they ought not to be neglected by those 
that owe to the men whose memories they preserve, 
their constitution, their properties, and their lib«> 
crties. 

The curiosity of these collectors extends equially 
to all parts of the world 5 nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the southern writers;, or to adorn 
their collection with chronicles of Spain, and the 
conquest of Mexico. 

Even of those nations with which we have 
less intercourse, whose customs are less accu-' 
rately known, and whose history is less distinctly 
recounted, there are in this library reposited such 
accounts as the Europeans have been hitherto able 
to obtain ; nor are the Mogul, the Tartar, the 
Turk, and the Saracen, without their historians. 

That persons so inquisitive with regard to the 
transactions of other nations, should enquire yet 
more ardently af er the history of their own, may 
be naturally expected; and, indeed, this part of the 
library is no common instance of diligence and ac» 
curacy. Here are to be found, with the ancient 
chronicles, and larger histories of Britain, the narra- 
tives of single reigns, and the. accounts of remark* 
able revolutions, the topographical histories of coun- 
ties, the pedigrees of families, the antiquities of 
churches and cities, the proceedings of parliaments, 
the records of monasteries, and the lives of parti- 
cular men^ whether eminent in the church or the 
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State, or remarkable in private life; whether exem- 
plary for their virtues, or detestable for their 
crimes ; whether persecuted for religion, or exe- 
cuted for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the Enghsh history, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the 
First, and ends with the Restoration, will almost 
furnish a Ubrary alone, such is the number of 
volumes, pamphlets, and papers, which were pub- 
lished by either party ; and such is the care witk^ 
which they have been preserved. 

Nor is history without the necessary prepara- 
tives and attendants, geography and chronology : 
of geography, the best writers and deHneators have 
been procured, and pomp and accuracy have both 
been regarded: the student of chronology may 
here find likewise those authors who searched the 
records of time, and fixed the periods of history. 

With the historians and geographers may be 
ranked the writers of voyages and travels, which 
may be read here in the Latin, English, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are in 
themselves equally worthy of curiosity with their 
history, have, in this collection, been justly regard- 
ed ; and the rules by which the various communis 
ties of the world are governed, 4iiay be here ex- 
amined and compared. Here are the ancient 
editions of the papal decretals, and the commenta- 
tors on the civil law, the edicts of Spain, and the 
statutes of Venice. 

But with particular industry have the variout 
writers on the laws of our own country been col- 
lected^ from the most ancient to the present tim^t 
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from the bodies of the statutes to the minntest 
treatise; not oiAy the reports, precedents, and 
readings of our own courts, but even the laws of 
our West Indian colonies, will be exhibited in our 
catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far able 
to engross this library, as to exclude physic, philo- 
sophy, or criticism. Those have been thought^ 
with justice, worthy of ^ place, who have examined 
the different species of animals, delineated their 
forms, or described their properties and instincts f 
or who have penetrated the bowels of the earth, 
treated on its different strata, and analysed its me-' 
tals ; or who have amused themselves with less la- 
borious speculations, and planted trees, or culti* 
vated flowers. * 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above 
the minuter parts of the creation, who have oh* 
served the motions of tlie heavenly bodies, and at- 
tempted systems of the universe, have not been de- 
nied the honour which they deserved by so great am 
attempt, whatever has been their success. Nor have 
those mathematicians been rejected^ who have ap- 
plied their science to the common purposes of life; 
or those that have deviated into the kindred arts, 
of tactics, architecture, and fortification. 

Even arts of far less importance have found their 
authors, nor have these authors been despised by 
the boundless curiosity of the proprietors of the 
Harleian library. The writers on horsemanship 
and fencing are more numerous, and more bulky» 
than could be expected by those who reflect how 
seldom those excel in either, whom their educatioa 
has qualified to compose books. 
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The admirer of Greek and Roman literature 
will meet, in this collection, with editions little 
known to the most inquisitive criticks, and which 
have escaped the observation of those whose great 
employment has been the collation of copies ; nor 
will he find only the most ancient editions of 
Faustus, Jenson, Spira, Sweynheim, and Pannartz, 
but the most accurate likewise and beautiful of 
Colinseus, the Juntae, Plantin, Aldus, the Stephens^ 
and Elzevir, with the commentaries and observa- 
tions of the most learned editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the illus- 
trations of those who have confined their attempts 
to particular writers, but of those likewise who 
have treated on any part of the Greek or Roman 
'antiquities, their laws, their customs, their dress, 
their buildings, their wars, their revenues, or the 
rites and ceremonies of their worship, and those 
that have endeavoured to explain any of their au- 
thors from their statues or their coins. 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to 
be mentioned, who, at the restoration of literature, 
imitated their language and their style with so 
great success, or who laboured with so much in-* 
dustry to make them understood : such were Phi- 
lelphus and Politian, Scaliger and Buchanan, and 
the poets of the age of Leo the Tenth ; these are 
likewise to be found in this library, together with 
the Delictay or collections of all nations. 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetry, that it 
cannot be wondered that those who have so much 
esteemed the one, have paid an equal regard to the 
other ; and therefore it may be easily imagined^ 
ill at the collection of prints is numerous in an un* 

Vol. it. R 
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coininon degree ; but surely, the expectation of 
every man will be exceeded, when he is informed 
that there are more than forty thousand engraven 
from Raphael, Titian, Guido, the Carraches, and 
a thousand others, by Nanteuil, Hollar, Collet, 
Edelinck, and Dorigny, and other engravers of 
equal reputation. 

There is also a great collection of original draw- 
ings, of which three seem to deaerye a particular 
mention ; the first exhibits a representation of the 
inside of St Peter^s church at Rome j the second,^ 
of that of St John Lateran ; and the third, of the 
high altar of St Ignatius ; all painted with the ut- 
most accuracy, in their proper colours. 

As the value of this great collection may be con-f 
ceived from this account, however imperfect, as the. 
variety of subjects must engage the curiosity of 
men of different studies, inclinations, and employ- 
ments, it may be thought of very Httle use to 
mention any slighter advantages, or to dwell on 
the decpratior.s and embellishments which the ge- 
nerosity of the proprietors has bestowed upon it ; 
yet, since the compiler of the Thuanlan catalogue 
thought not even that species of elegance below 
his observation, it may not be improper to observe, 
that the Harlcian library, perhaps, excels all 
others, not more in the number and excellence, 
than in the splendor of its volumes. 

We may now surely be allowed to hope, that 
our catalogue will not be thought unworthy of the 
publick cuiiosity ; that it ^\•ill be purchased as a 
record of this great collection, and preserved a| 
one of the ^le^lQ;^als of learning. 
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The patrons of literature will forgive tlie pur- 
chaser of this library, if he presumes to assert some 
claim to their protection and encouragement, Lo he 
may have been instrumental in continuing to this 
nation the advantage of it. The sale of Vossius* 
collection into a foreign country, is, to this day, 
regretted by men of letters ; and if this effort for 
the prevention of another loss of the same kind 
should be disadvantageous to him, no man will 
hereafter willmgly risque his fortune in tlie cause 
pf lea ning. 
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AN 

ESSAY 

ON TBK 

ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE 

or 
SMALL TRACTS AND FUGITIVE PIECES, 

Writttn for the Introduction to 

THE HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 



i HOUGH the scheme of the following Mis- 
ctUany is so obvious, that the title alone is suffi- 
cient to explain it ; and though several collections, 
have been formerly attempted ypon plans, as to 
the method, very little, but, as to the capacity and 
execution, very different from ours; we, being 
possessed of the greatest variety for 9uch a work, 
hope for a more general reception than those con- 
fined schemes had the fortune to meet with ; .and, 
therefore, think it not wholly unnecessary to ex- 
plain our intentions, to display the treasure of ma- 
terials out of which this Miscellany is to be com- 
piled, and to exhibit a general idea of the pieces 
which we intend to insert in it. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it*i8 so 
necessary, as in our own, to assemble^ from time tq 
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time, the small tracts and fugitive pieces, which 
are occasionally published ; for, besides the general 
subjects of enquiry, which are cultivated by us, in 
common with every other learned nation, our con- 
stitution in church and state naturally gives birth 
to a midtitude of performances, which would either 
not have been written, or could not have been 
made publick in any other place. 

The form of our government, which gives every 
man, that has leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the 
right of enquiring into the propriety of publick ^ 
measures, and, by consequence, obliges those who 
are intrusted with the administration of national 
affairs, to give an accoimt of their Conduct to al- 
most every man who demands it, may be reason- 
ably imagined tO have occasioned innumerable 
pamphlets, which would never have appeared un- 
der arbitrary governments, where every man lulls 
himself in indolence under calamities, of which he 
cannot promote the redress, or thinks it prudert to 
conceal the uneasiness, of which he cahnot com- 
plain without dangen 

The multiplicity of religious sects tolerated 
among us, of which every one has found opponents 
and vindicators, is another source of unexhaustible 
publication, almost peculiar to ourselves ; for con-^ 
troversies cannot be long continued, nor frequently 
revived, where an inquisitor has a right to shut up 
the disputants in dungeons ; or where silence can 
be imposed on either party, by the refusal of a 
licence. 

Not that it should be inferred from hence, tl^t 
political or religious controversies are the only 
products cf the liberty of the British pmii,^ 
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mind once let loose to enquiry, and suffered to 
opt rate witliout restraint, necessarily (leviates into 
peculiar opinions, and wanders in new tracts, where 
she is indeed sometimes lost in a labyrinth, from 
v^'hich though she cannot return, and scarce knows • 
how to proceed ; yet, sometimes, makes useful 
discoveries, or finds out nearer paths to know- 
ledge. 

The boundless liberty with which every man 
may write his own thoughts, and the opportunity 
of conveying new sentiments to the publick, with- 
out danger of suffering either ridicule or censurej 
which every man may enjoy, whose vanity does not 
incite him too hastily to own his performances, 
naturally inviteiJ' those who employ themselves in 
speculation, to try how their notions will be re- 
ceived by a nation, which exempts caution from 
fear, and modesty from shame ; and it i^ no won- 
der, that where reputation may be gained, but 
needs not be lost, multitudes are willing to try 
their fortune, and thrust their opinions into the 
light ; sometimes with unauccessfut haste, an(J 
sometimes with happy temerity. 

It is observed, that, among the natives of £ng« 
. land, is to be found a greater variety of humour^ 
than in any other country ; and, doubtless, where . 
every man has a full liberty to propagate his con- 
ceptions, vaiiety of humour must produce variety 
of writers ; and, where the number of authors is 
8o great, th^re cannot but be «ome worthy of di*» 
tinction. , 

All these, and many other causes, too tedious 
to be enumemtcd, have contributed to make pSmn 
phlets ^iid small tracts 9, very important p9it q| . 
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an English library ; nor are there any pieces, upon 
which those, who aspire to the reputation of ju- 
dicious collectors of books, bestow more attention, 
or greater expense ; because many advantages may 
be expected from the perusal of these small pro- 
ductions, which are scarcely to be found in that of 
larger works. • 

If we regard histoiy, it is well known, that most 
political treatises have for a long time appeared in 
this form, and that the first relations of transact 
tions, while they ajre yet the subject of conversa<« 
tion, divide the opinions, and employ the conjec- 
tures of mankind, are delivered by these petty 
writers, who have opportunities of collecting the 
different sentiments of disputants, of enquiring the 
truth from living witnesses, and of copying their 
representations from the life ; and, therefore they 
preserve a multitude of particular incidents, which 
are forgotten in a short time, or omitted in formal 
relations, and which arfe yet to be considered as 
sparks of truth, which, when united, may afford 
light in soQie of the darkest scenes of state, as we 
doubt not, will be sufficiently proved in the course 
of this miscellany ; and which it is, therefore, the 
interest of the publick to preserve undistinguished. 

The same observation /nay be extended to sub- 
jects of yet more importance. In controversies 
that relate to the truths of religion, the first essays 
of reformation ar^ generally timorous ; and those, 
who have, opinions to offer, which they expect to 
be opposed, produce their sentimentsy by degrees 
and, for the most part, in small tryrts s by ' 
that*they may not shock their i •^^-^ 
many npvdities at once; fpdJi^ 
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they may be easily dispersed^ or privately printed i 
almost every controversy^ therefore, has been, for 
a time, carried on in pamphlets, nor has swelled 
into larger volumes, tUl the first ardour of the dis* 
putants has subsided^ and they have recollected 
their notions with coolness enough to digest them 
iiito order, consolidate them into systems, and for^ 
tify them with authorities. 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to be learned 
the progress of every debate ; the various state to 
which the questions have been .changed ; the aiti< 
fices and fallacies which have been used, and the 
subterfuges by which reason has been eluded : in 
Buch writings may be seen how the mind has been 
opened by degrees, how one truth has led to an** 
other, how errof has been disentangled, and hints 
improved to demonstration, which pleasure, and 
many others, are lost by him that only reads the 
larger writers, by whom these scattered sentiments 
are collected, who will see' none of the changes o( 
fortune which every opinion has passed through^ 
will have no opportunity of remarking the tran* 
sient advantages which eiTor may sometimes ob* 
tain, by the artifices of its patron, or the successful 
Tallies by which truth regains the day, after a re- 
pulse ; but will be to him, who traces the dispute 
through into particular gradations, as he that hears 
of a victory, to him that sees the b&ttle. 

Since the advantages of preserving $ht9e siaatt 
tracts are so numerous, our attempt to unite Ahtm 
in volumes cannot be thought either useless or un^ 
seasonable ; for xhere is no other method df ae- 
curing them from accidents ; and they have a lready 
been so long yneglected,,that this dftiga ctnatijE lit 
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delayed, without hazarding the loss of many 
pieces, wh'ich deserve to be transmitted to another 

age. 

The practice of publishing pamphlets on the 

most important subjects, has now prevailed more 
than two centuries among us ; and therefore it can- 
not be doubted, but that, as no large collections 
have been yet made, many curious tracts must have 

^ perished ; but it is too late to lament that loss j 
nor ought we to reflect upon it, with any other 
view, than that of quickening our endeavours for 
the preservation of those that yet remain ; of which 
we have now a greater number, than was, perhaps^ 
ever amassed by any one person. 

The first appearance of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new opposition 
raised against the errors and corruptions of the 
church of Rome. Those who were first convinced 
of the reasonableness of the new learning, as it was 
then called, propagated their opinions in small 
pieces, which were cheaply printed ; and, what 
was then of great importance, easily concealed. 
These treatises were generally printed in foreign 
countries, and are not, therefore, always very cor- 
rect. There was not then that opportunity of 
printing in private ; for the number of printers 
were small, and the presses were easily overlooked 
by the clergy, who spared no labour or vigilance 
for the suppression of heresy. There is, however, , 
reason to suspect, that some attempts were made 

, to cari-y on the propagation of truth by a secret 
press ; for one of the first treatises in favour of the 
Reformation, is said, at the end, to be printed al; 
Qreenivlchy by ihe psrmhsto?i of the Lord of frosts* ^ 
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In the time of king Edward, the Sixth, the preasei 
were employed in favour of the reformed religioii» 
and small tracts were dispersed over the natioOf to 
reconcile them to the new forms of worship. In 
this reign, likewise, political pamphlets may be 
Baid to have been begun, by the address of the re* 
bels of Devonshire ; all which means of propagat;- 
ing the soiitimcnts of the people so disturbeii the 
cburt, tliat no sooner was queen Mary resolved to 
reduce her subjects to the Romish superstitioDi 
but she artfully, by a charter *, granted to certain 
freemen of London, in whose fidelity, no doubt, 
the confided, entirely prohibited all presses, but 
what should be licensed by them ; which charter 
IS that by which the corporation of Stationers in 
London is at this time incorporated^ 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, when li« 
berty again began to flourish, the practice of writ- 
ing pamphlets became more general ; presses wers 
multiplied, and books were dispersed ; and, I be- 
lieve, it may properly be said, that the trade of 
writing began at that time, and that it has ever 
<ince gradually increased in the number, though, 
perhaps, not in the style of those that followed it* 

In this reign was erected the first secret press 
against the church as now established, of which \ 
have found any certain account. It was employed 
by the Puritans, and conveyed from one part of the 
nation to another, by them, as they found them* 

* Which begins thus, * Know ye, that We, consideriQf 

* and manifestly perceiving, that several seditious and here» 
< ticaJ books or tracts — agiinst the faith and sound cathoUck 

* doctrine of holy mother, the cliurch,* ^* 
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selves in danger of discovery. From this press is- 
sued most of the pamphlets against Whitgift, and 
his associates in the ecclesiastical government ; 
and, when it was at last seized at Manchester, it 
was employed upon a pamphlet called More Work 
for a Cooper 

In the peaceable reign pf king James, those 
minds which might, peiliaps, with less disturbance 
of the world, have been engrossed by war, were 
employed in controversy ; and writings of all 
kinds were multiplied among us. The press, 
however, was not wholly engaged in polepi cal per^ 
formances, for more innocent subjects were some^ 
times treated ; and it deserves to be remi^rked, be^ 
pause it is not generally known, that the treatise^ 
of Husbandry and AgricuUur? , which were pub^" 
lished about that time, are so numerous, that it 
can scarcely be imagined by whom they were 
written, or to whom they were sold. 

The next reign is too well known to have been 
a time of confusion, and disturbance, and dispute^ 
of every kind ; and the v^Titings which were pro- 
duced, bear a natural proportion to the number of 
questions that were discussed at that time ; each 
party had its authors and its presses, and no endea-» 
vours w^re omitted to gain proselytes to every 
opinion. I know not whether this may not pro- 
perly be called, The ^ge of Pamphlets ; for, though 
they, perhaps, may not arise to such multitudes as 
Mr Rawlinson imagined, they were, undoubtedly, 
more numerous than can be conceived by any who 
have not had an opportunity of examining thexxi. 

After the Restoration, the same differences, in 
religious opinions, are well knoyirn to Jiavc WkV 
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sistedy and the same political struggles to have 
been frequently renewed ; and, therefore a great 
number of pens were employed, on different occa- 
sions, till, at length, all other disputes were ab- 
sorbed in the popish controversy. 

From the pamphlets which these different peri- 
ods of time produced, it is proposed, that tliis 
Miscellany shall be compiled ; for which it cannot 
be supposed that materials will be wanting ; and, 
therefore, the only difficulty will be in what man- 
ner to dispose them. 

Those who have gone before us, in undertakings 
of this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, which 
chance threw into their hands, without any regard 
either to the subject on which they treated, or the 
time in which they were written ; a practice in no 
wise to be imitated by us, who want for no mate- 
rials ; of which we shall choose those we think best 
for the particular circumstances of times and things, 
and most instructing and entertaining to the reader. 

Of the different methods which present them- 
selves, upon the first view of the great heaps of 
pamphlets which the Harleian library exhibits, the 
two which merit most attention are, to distribute 
the treatises according to their subjects, or their 
dates ; but neither of these ways can be conveni- 
ently followed. By ranging our collection in order 
of time, we must necessarily publish those pieces 
first, which least engage the curiosity of the bulk 
of mankind ; and our design must fall to the 
ip'cund, for want of encouragement, before it can 
be so far advanced as to obtain general regard : by 
confining ourKclves for any long time to any single 
subject, wc sht'U reduce our readers to one class; 

(5 
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and, as we shall lose all the grace of variety, shall 
disgust all those who read chiefly to be diverted. 
There is likewise one objection of equal force, 
against both these methods, that we shall preclude 
ourselves ffom the advantage of any future disco- 
veries ; and we cannot hope to assemble at once 
all the pamphlets which have been written in any 
age, or on any subject. 

It may be added, in vindication of our intended 
practice, that it is the same with that of Photius, 
whose collections are no less miscellaneous than 
ours ; and who declares, that he leaves it to his 
reader, to reduce his extracts under their proper 
heads. 

Most of the pieces which shall be offered in 
this collection to the publick, will be introduced by 
short prefaces, in which will be given some ac- 
count of the reasons for which they are inserted ; 
notes will be sometimes adjoined, for the explana- 
tion of obscure passages, or obsolete expressions, 
and care will be taken to mingle use and pleasure 
through the whole collection. Notwithstanding 
every subject may not be relished by every reader ; 
yet the buyer may be assured that each number 
will repay his generous subscription. 
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BOMB 

ACCOUNT OF A BOO|^ 

CALLED 

THE LIFE 

BENVENUTO CELLINI, 



1 HE original of this celebrated pcrfonnaijce lay 

|n mauupcript above a century and a'half. Thougk 

?t was read with the greatest pleasure by the leans'* 

f d of Italy, no man was hardy enough, during «o 

long a period, to introduce to the world a booK JJI 

which the successors of St Peter were handled «Q 

roughly: a narrative, where artists and «OTereig9 

princes, cardinals and courtezans, ministCFS <A 8|»ti; 

^nd mechanics, are treated with equal impartiality^ 

At length, in the year 1730, an enterprizing 

Neapolitan , encouraged by Dr Antonio Coccbii 

one of the poll test scholars in ]plurope,pubH8hc$dt&il 

Ro-much desired work in onp volume quarto. The 

Doctor gave the editor an excellent preface, wbichf 

with very slight alteration, is judiciously pietteire^ 

by the translator, Dr Nugent; the book iS) not* 

withstanding, very scarce in Italy: the dergy of 

J^aples are very powerful^ and though tfec CttftQf 
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▼eiy prudently put Coloiiia rngteai of Neepeli in the 
title-page, the sale of Cellini Waa prohibited} the 
court of Rome has actually made it an article in 
their Index MxpargalBriui, and prevented the im- 
portation of the book into any country where the 
power of the Holy See prevails. 

The lifu of Benvcnuto Cellini is certainly a phe- 
nomenon in biography, whether we consider it with 
respect to the artist himself or the great variety of 
historical facta which relate to others : it is indeed 
a very good supplement to thehisory of Europe, du- 
ring the greateatpart of the sixteenth century, more 
especially in what relates to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and the most eminent masters in those 
elegant arts, whose works Cellini praises or cenfiurei 
with pccidiar freedom and energy. 

Aslothemanhimself, there is not perhapsamore 
dngular character arttong the race of Adams the ad- 
mired Lord Herbert of Cherbury scarce equals Cel- 
lini in the number of peculiar qualities which aepa- 
late him from the rest of the hianan species. 

He is at once a man of pleasure, and a slave to 
superstition; a deBpiserof vulgar notions, andabe- 
Uever in magical iacantatiODB; a fighter of dneli,Mid 
B composer of divine tonnctii mn ardent lover of 
Vuth, andaretailcrof visiniiary fdncies; an iidmittr^ 
of papal power, and a hnier of popes; au ofietid 
against the laws, with a strong reliance 91 divi 
providence. If I may be allowed tha "" 

Cellini it dne striking- feature added^ 
ferm— a prodigy to be wondered % 
J)le to be imitated. 

Thoagh Cellini wns so blind b 
fecdoniM tocoBunitThe moitui ' 

s a 
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with a full persuasion of the goodness of his cause 
and the rectitude of his intention^ yet no man was a 
keener and more accurate observer of the blemishes 
of others ; hence his book abounds with sarcastic wit 
and satirical expression. Yet though his portraits 
are sometimes grotesque and overcharged, from mis- 
information, from melancholy, from infirmity, and 
from peculiarity of humour ; in general it must be 
allowed that they are drawn from the life, and 
conformable to the idea given by cotemporary 
writers. His characters of pope Clement the 
Seventh, Paul the Third, and his bastard son Pier 
Liiigi ; Francis the First, and his favourite mistress 
Madam d'Estampes; Cosmo duke of Florence, and 
his duchess, with many others, are touched by the 
hand of a master. 

General history cannot descend to minute details 
of the domestick life and private transactions, the 
passions and foibles of great personages; but these 
give truer represeotations of their characters than 
all the elegant and laboured compositions of poets 
and historians. 

To some a register of the actions of a statuary 
may seem a heap of uninteresting occurrences; but 
the discerning will not disdain the efforts of a 
powerful mind, because the writer is not ennobled 
by birth, or dignified by station. 

The man who raises himself by consummate merit 
in his profession to the notice of princes* who con- 
verses with them in a language dictated by tionett 
freedom, who. scruples not to tell them those tnitht 
which they must despair to hear from couitkn 
iind favourites, from minions and parantes^ it a ' 
boldleyellerpf distinctions in the cpurts qf{i0irah 
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fill monarchs. Genius is the parent of truth 
and courage; and these, united, dread no op- 
position. 

The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its 
elegance, and the meanest inhabitants of Florence 
speak a dialect which the rest of Italy are proud 
to imitate. The styl? of Cctlini, though plain and 
familiar, is vigorous and energetick. He pos- 
sesses, to an uncommon degree, strength of ex- 
pression, and rapidity of fancy. Dr Nugent seems 
to have carefully studied his author, and to have 
translated him with ease and freedom, as well as 
iiarh and fidelity. 
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A VIEW OF 

THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

MoNs. CROUSAZ AND Mr WARBURTON, 

ON THE SUBJECT OF 

Mr POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 

IN A LETTER TO THE 

Editor of the Gf.ntlkman^s Magazine^ voL xiii. 



Mr Urban, 

It would not be found useless in the learned 
world, if in written controversies as in oral dispu- 
tations, a moderator could be selected, who might 
in some degree superintend the debate, restrain all 
needless excursions, repress all personal reflectionSy 
and at last recapitulate the arguments on each 
side ; and who, though he should not assume the 
province of deciding the question, might at least' 
exhibit it in its true state. 

This reflection arose in my mind upon the con- 
sideration of Mr Crousaz's Commentary on the 
Essay on Man, and Mr Warburton's Answer to 
it. The importance of the subject, the repute 
tipn and abilities of the controvertists, andperbu 
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the ardour with which each has endeavoured 
to support his cause, have made an attempt or 
this kind necessary for the information of the 
greatest number of Mr Pope's readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, I have men- 
tioned that of recalling the disputants to the sub- 
ject, and cutting off the excreacencea of a debate, 
which Mr Crousaz will not suffer to be long un- 
employed, and the repression of personal invectives 
which have not been very carefully avoided on 
either part ; and are less excusable, because it has 
not been proved, that either the poet, or his com- 
mentator, wrote with any other design than that 
of promoting happiness by cultivating reason and 
piety. 

Mr Warburton has indeed so much depressed 
the character of his adversary, that before I con- 
sider the controversy between them, I think it 
necessary to exhibit some specimens of Mr Crou- 
aaz's &entiments, by which it will probably be 
shewn, that he is far from deserving either indig- 
nation or contempt ; that his notions are just, 
though they are sometimes introduced without 
necessity, and defecided when they are not op- 
posed i and that his abilities and parts are such 
as may entitle him to reverence from those who 
think hia criticisms superfluous. 

In page S5 of the English translation, he. ex- 
hibits an observation which cveiy writer ought to 
impress upon hu mind, and which may afford t 
sufficient apology for his commentary. 

On the notion of a ruling passion he Q 
remark : ' Nothing so much hinden J* 
'. obt^initig a compete victory o 
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passion^ as that all the advantages gained iti their 
days of retreat^ by just and sob^ reflections, 
whether struck out by their own minds, or bor* 
rowed from good books, or from the conversa- 
tion of men of merit, are destroyed in a few 
moments by a free intercourse and acquaintance 
with libertines ; and thus the work is always to 
be beg^n anew. A gamester resolves to leave 
off play, by which he finds his health impaired, 
his family ruined, and his passions inflamed ; in 
this resolution he persists a few days, bat soon 
yields to an invitation, which vnll give his pre* 
vailing inclination an opportunity of reviving ia 
all its force. The case is the same with other 
men: but is reason to be charged with these 
calamities and follies, or rather the man who 
refuses to listen to its voice in opposition to im^ 
pertinent solicitations ?* 
On the means recommended for the attainment 
of happiness, he observes, • That the abilities which 
our Maker has given us, and the internal and 
external advantages with which he has invested 
us, are of two very different kinds; those of one 
kind are bestowed in common upon us and the 
brute creation, but the other exalt us fiar above 
other animals. To disregard any of these gifts 
would be ingratitude ; but to neglect those of 
greater excellence, to go no further than the 
gross satisfactions of sense, and the functions of 
mere animal life, would be a far greater crime* 
We are formed by our Creator capable of ac< 
quiring knowledge, and regulating our condact 
by reasonable rules ; it is therefore otr 'daty td 
cultivate our understandings, and exalt cor Wv 
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' tues. We need but make the experiment to 
' iind, that the greatest plearures will arise from 
' such endeavours. 

' It is trifling to allege, in opposition to tJii» 
' truth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor 
' virtue pursued, without toil and clTortB, and that 
' all efforts prijduce fatigue. God requires no- 
' thing disproportioned to the powers he has 
' given, and in the exercise of those powers con- 
' sists the highest satisfaction. 

' Toil and weariness are the effects of vanity : 
' when a man has formed a design of excelling 
*. others in merit, he is disquieted by their advan- 
' ces, and leaves nothing unattempted, that he may 
' step before them : this occasions a thousand im- 

* reasonable emotions, which justly bring their 

* punishment along with them. 

' But let a man study and labour to cultivate 
' and improve his abilities in the eye of his Ma- 
' ker, and with the prospect of his approbation ; 
' let him attentively reflect on the infinite value of 
< that approbation, and the highest encomiums 

* that men can bestow will vanish iiito nothing 
' at the comparison. When we live in this man- 
' ner, we find that we liye for a great and glo- 

' When this is our frame of mind, we find it oo 
' longer difficult to restrain ourselves in the grati< 

* fications bf eating and drinking, the most grost 
' enjoyments of seme. We take what is necewary 
' to preserve health and \' ' 
' give ourselves up to pleasures that weaken ti 

* attention, and dull the undcrsta " ^ 
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And the true sense of Mr Pope's assertion, thaft 
Whatever is^ is rights and I believe the sense in 
"wrhich it was written,i8thu8explained:— * A sacred 

* and adorable order is established in the govem- 

* ment of mankind. These are certain and unvaried 

* truths: he that seeks God> and makes it his happi^ 
' ness to live in obedience to him^ shall obtain 

* what he endeavours after, in ai degfree far above 

* his present comprehension. He that turns his 

* back upon his Creator, neglects to obey him, 

* and perseveres in his disobedience, shall obtain 

* no other happiness than he can receive from en- 

* joyments of his own procuring ; void of satis- 

* faction, weary of life, vTasted by empty cares 

* and remorses equally harassing and jUft, he will 

* experience the certain consequences of his own 

* choice. Thus wilt justice and goodness resume 

* their empire, and that order be restored which 

* men have broken.' 

I am afraid of wearying you or yoirr readers 
^th more quotations, but if you shall inform me 
that a continuation of my correspoodehce wiH be 
well received, I shall descend to particular pas- 
sages, shew how Mr Pope gave sometimes ot^rasion 
to mistakes, and how Mr Crousaz was misled by 
his suspicion of the system of fatality. 

I am, StK, your*!, ftc 
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m 

TO THE 

LONDON CHRONICLj:^ 

JFanuary I, 1757- 



JlT has always been lamented, that of the little 
time allotted to man, much must, be spent upon 
superfluities. Every prospect has its obstructions^ 
^vhich we must bitik to enlarge our view: every 
step of our progress finds impediments, which> 
iiowever eager to go forward, we must stop to 
remove. Even those who profess to teach the 
way to happiness, have multiplied our incum- 
brances, and the author of almost every hook re- 
tards his instructions by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they should not be free from an 
infection that has seized the whole fraternity, and 
instead of falling immediately to their subjects, 
should detain the reader for a time with an account 
of the importance of their design, the extent of 
their plan, and the accuracy of the method which 
they intend to prosecute. Such premonitions, 
though not always necessary when the Reader 
has the book complete in his hand, and may find 
by his own eyes whatever can be found in it, yet 
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mny be more easily allowed to works published 
gradually in successive parts, of which the scheme 
can only be so far known as the author shall think 
fit to discover it. 

The Paper which we now invite the Publick to 
add to the papers with which it is already rather 
wearied than satisfied, consists of many parts; some 
of which it has in common with other periodical 
sheets, and some peculiar to itself. 

The first demand made by the reader of a jour- 
nal is, that he should find an accurate account of 
foreign transactions and domestick incidents. This 
is always expected, but this is very rarely per- 
formed. Of those writers who have taken upon 
themselves the task of intelligence, some have 
given and others have sold their abilities, whether 
small or great, to one or other of the parties 
that divide us; and without a wish for truth or 
thought of decency, without care of any other 
reputation than that of a stubborn adherence to 
their abettors, carry on the same tenor of represen- 
tation through all the vicissitudes of right and 
wrong, neither depressed by detection, nor abash- 
ed by confutation, proud of the hourly increase of 
infamy, and ready to boast of all the contumelies 
that falsehood and slander may bring upon them, 
as new proofs of their zeal and fidelity. 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be 
numbered; we leave to the confessors of faction 
tlie merit of their sufferings, and are desirous to 
sheher ourselves ui.der the protection of truth* 
That all our facts will be authentic, or all our re- 
marks just, we dare not venture to promise: we can 
rehite but \vhat we. hear, v/e can point out but . 
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what we see. Of remote transactions, the first ac- 
counts are always confused, and commonly exag- 
gerated! and in domestic affairs, if the power to 
conceal is less, the interest to misrepresent is often 
greater; and what ia sufficiently vcKatious, truth 
seems to ily from cunostty, and as many enquiries 
produce many narratives, whatever engages the 
publick. attention is immediately disguised by the 
embellishments of fiction. We pretend to no pecu- 
Lar power of disentangling contradiction or denud- 
ing forgery ; we have no settled correspondence 
with the Antipodes, nor maintain any spies in the 
cabinets of princes. But as we shall always be con- 
scious that our mistakes are involuntary, we shall 
watch the gradual discoveries of time, and retract 
whatever we have hastily and erroneously ad- 

In the narratives of the daily writers every read- 
er perceives somewhat of neatness and purity want- 
ing, which at the first view it seems easy to supply ; 
but it must be considered, that those passages 
must be written in haste, and that there is often 
no other choice, but that they must want either 
novelty or acciiraey; and that as life is very uni- 
form, the affairs of one week are so like those of 
another, that by any attempt after variety of ex- 
pression, invention would soon be wearied, and 
language exhausted. Some improvements howeyer 
we hope to make; and for the rest, we think that 
when we commit only common &ultii we ihaU aot 
be excluded fi«m common i " " ' ' ''^ ^ " 

The accounts of piices o; 

most of our Readen of moieS 

ratives of greater tound ; and a» e 

Vol. II. 
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within the reach of diligence^our readers mayjustly 
require it from us. 

Memorials of a private and personal kind, which 
relate deaths, marriages, and preferments, must al- 
ways be imperfect by omission, and often errone- 
ous by misinformation ; but even in these there shall 
not be wanting care to avoid mistakes, or to rec- 
tify them whenever they shall be found. 

That part of our work, by which it is distin- 
guished from all others, is the literary journal, or 
account of the labours and productions of the learn- 
ed. This was for a long time among the deficien-^ 
cies of English literature; but as the caprice of 
man is always starting from too little to too much, 
we have now, amongst other disturbers of human 
quiet, a numerous body of reviewers and re- 
markers. 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors ; those who make no advances towards ex- 
cellence, may stand as warnings against faults. 
We shall endeavour to avoid that petulance which 
treats with contempt whatever has hitherto been 
reputed sacred. We shall repress that elation of 
malignity, which wantons in the cruelties of criti- 
cism, and not only murders reputation, but mur? 
ders it by torture. Whenever we feel oiirselves ig- 
norant, we shall at least be modest. Our intention 
is not to pre-occupy judgment by praise or cen- 
sure, but to gratify curiosity by early intelligence^ 
and to tell rather what our authors have attempt- 
ed, than what they have performed. The titles of 
books are necessarily short, and therefore disclose 
but imperfectly the contents $ they are sometimes 
IVadulent, and intended to raise f^lse expectations* 
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Jn our account this brevity will be extended, and 
theaefrauds, whenever they are detected, will be ex- 
posedj for though we write without intention to 
injure, we shall not suffer ourselves to be made par- 

If any author shall tmnamit a summary of his 
work, we shall willingly receive it j if any literary 
anecdote, or curious observation, shall be commu- 
nicated to UB, we will carefully insert it. Many 
facts are known and forgotten, many observationt 
are made and suppressed: and entertainment and in- 
■ struction are frequently lost, for want of a reposi- 
tory in which they maybe conveniently preserved. 
No man can modestly promise what he cannot 
ascertain : we hope for the praise of knowledge 
and discernment, but we claim only that of di£- 
genoe and candour. 
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Navigation, like other arts, has been per. 
fected by degrees. It is not easy to conceive that 
any age or nation was without some vessel, in 
which rivers might be passed by travellers, or lakes 
frequented by fishermen ; but we have no know- 
ledge of any ship that could endure the violence 
of the ocean before the ark of Noah. 

As the tradition of the deluge has be^n trans- 
mitted to almost all the nations of the earth ; it 
must be supposed that the memory of the means 
by which Noah and his family were preserved* 
would be continued long among their descendants, 
and that the possibility of passing the seas could 
never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thousand 
motives will incite them to try ; and there is rejison 
to believe, that from the time that the generations 
of the post-diluvian race spread to the sea shores, 
there were always navigators that ventured upon 
the sea, though, perhaps, not wiUingly beyond the 
sight of land. 

* A Collection of Voyages and Travels, selected from the 
wrirers of all nations, in four small pocket volumes, and pob- 
'lished by Newbery; to oblige whom, it is conjecturedi 
that Joluison drew up this curious and learned ptper. 
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Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not necessary to lay before the reader such 
conjectures as learned men have offered to the 
world. The Romans by conquering Carthage, put 
a stop to great part of the trade of distant nations 
with one another, and because they thought only 
on war and conquest, as their empire increased, 
commerce was discouraged ; till under the latter 
emperors, ships seem to have been of little other 
use than to transport soldiers. 

Navigation could not be carried to any great de- 
gree of certainty without the compass, which was ' 
unknown to the ancients. The wonderful quality 
by which a needle or small bar of steel, touched 
with a loadstone or magnet, and turning freely by 
equihbration on a point, always preserves the me- 
ridian, and directs its two ends north and south, was 
discovered, according to the common opinion, in 
1299, by John Gola of Amalfi, a town in Italy, 

From this time it is reasonable to suppose that 
navigation made continual, though slow improve- 
ments, which the confusion and barbarity of the 
times, and the want of communication between or- • 
ders of men so distant as sailors and monks, hindered- 
from being distinctly and successively recorded. 

1 1 soems, however, that the sailors still wanted 
either knowledge or courage, for they continued 
for two centuries tp creep along the coast, and 
considered every headland as unpassable, which 
ran far into the sea, and against which the waves 
broke with uncommon agitation. 

The first who is known to have formed the de- 
sign of new discoveries, or the first who had 
power fo execute his purpostes, was Don Hennr 

T 3 
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the Fifth, son of John, the first king of Portugal, 
and Philippina, sister of Henry the Fourth of 
England. Don Henry having attended his^father 
to the conquest of CJeuta, obtained by conversation ♦ 
with the inhabitants of the continent^ some ac- 
counts of the interior kingdoms and southern 
coast of Africa ; vsrhich, though rude and indis- 
tinct, were sufficient to raise nis curiosity, and 
convince him that, there were coimtries yet un- 
known and worthy of discovery. 

He therefore equipped some small vessels, and 
commanded that they should pass as far as they 
could along that coast of Africa which looked up- 
on the great Atlantic ocean, the immensity of 
which struck the gross and unskilful navigators of 
these times with terror and amazement. He was 
not able to communicate his own ardour to his sea- 
men, who proceeded very slowly in the new at- 
tempt ; each was afraid to venture much father 
than he that went before him, and ten years were * 
spent before they had advanced beyond Cape Ba» 
jador, so called from its progression into the ocean^ 
and the circuit by which it must be doubled. . The 
opposition of this promontory to the course of the 
sea, produced a violent current and high waves, inn 
to which they durvSt not venture, and which they 
had not yet knowledge enough to avoid by stand-r' 
ing off from the land into the open sea. 

The prince was desirous to know something of 
the countries that lay beyond this formidable 
cape, and sent two commanders, named John Gon- 
zales Zarco, and. Tristan Vaz, in 14?18, to pass 
beyond Bajador, and survey the coast behind it. 
They were caught by a tempest, which drove 
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them out into the unknown ocean, where they 
expected to perish by the violence of the wind, 
or perhaps to wander for ever in the boundless 
deep. At last, in the midst of their despair, they 
found a small island, where thev sheltered them- 
selves, and which the sense of their deliverance 
disposed them to call Puerto Santo^ or the Holy 
Haven, 

When they retiuned with an account of this new 
island, Henry performed a publick act of thanks- 
giving, and sent them again with seeds and cattle; 
and we are told by the Spanish historian, that they 
set two rabbits on shore, which increased so much 
in a few years, that they drove away the inhabitants, 
by destroying their corn and plants, and were suf- 
fered tp enjoy the islan(^ without opposition. 

In the second or*third voyage to Puerto Santo 
(for authors do not agree which), a third captain, 
called Perello, was joined to the two former. As 
they looked round the island upon the ocean, they 
saw at a distance something which they took for a 
cloud, till they perceived that it did not change its 
place. They directed their course towards it, 
and, in 14'19, discovered another island covered 
with trees, which they therefore called Madera^ 
or the Isle of Wood, 

Madera vN'as given to Vaz or Zarco, who. set fire 
to the woods, which are reported by Souza to hav^ 
burnt for seven years together, and to have been 
wasted, till want of wood was the greatest inconve- 
niency of the place. But green wood is not very 
apt to burn, and the heavy rains which fall in these 
countries, • must surely have extinguished the con- 
flagration,' were it ever so violent. 
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There was yet little progress made upon tEe 
soutiiem coast, and Henry's project was treated as 
chimerical by many of his countr)'men. At last 
Gilianes, in 1433, passed the dreadful cape, to 
which he gave the name of Bajador, and came back 
to the wonder of the natiort. 

In two voyages more, made in the two follow- 
ing years, they passed forty-two leagues farther^ 
and in the latter, two men with horses being set on 
shore, wandered over the country, and found nine- 
teen men, whom, according to the savage manners 
of that age, they attacked, the natives having jave- 
lines, wounded one of the Portuguese, and received 
some wounds from fhcm* At the mouth of a 
tiver they foimd sea-wolves in great numbers, and 
brought home many of their skins, which wer«r 
much esteenied. 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the 
associates of Gilianes, was sent again, in 1440, to 
bring back a cargo of the skins of sea-wolves. He 
was followed in another ship l)y Nunno Tristam. 
They were now of strength sufficient to venture 
upon violence; they therefore landed, and without 
either right or provocation, made all whom they 
seized their prisoners, and brought them to Por- 
tugal, with great commendations both from the 
prince and the nation. 

Henry now began to please himself with the suc- 
cess of his projects, and as one of his purposes was- , 
the conversion of infidels, he thought it necessary 
to impart his undertaking to the Pope, and to ob* 
tail) the sanction of ecclesiastical authority. To 
this end Fernando Lopez d'Azevedo wa^ disptach- 
ed to Rome, who related to the Pope and cardinab^ 
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tlie great designs of Henry, and magnified his zeal 
for the propagation of religion. The pepe was 
pleased with the narrative, and by a formal bull, 
conferred upon the crown of Portugal all the coun- 
tries which should be discovered as far as India, 
together with India itself, and granted several pri- 
vileges and indulgencies to the churches which 
Henry had built in his new regions, and to the men 
engaged in the navigation for discovery. By this 
bull all other princes were forbidden to encroach 
upon the conquests of the Portuguese, on pain of 
the censures incurred by the crime of usurpation. 

The approbation of the Pope, the sight of men 
whose manners, and appearance were so different 
from those of Europeans, and the hope of gain from 
golden regions, which has been always the great 
incentive to hazard and discovery, now began to 
operate with full force. The desire of riches and 
of dominion, which is yet niore pleasing to the 
fancy, filled the courts of the Portuguese prince 
with innumerable adventurers from very distant 
parts of Europe. Some wanted to be employed in 
the search after new countries, and some to be set- 
tled in those which had been already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterprise, and many associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acqui- 
sition of the riches of distant regions, which per- 
haps were always supposed to be more wealthy, as 
more remote. These undertakers agreed to pay 
the prince a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a 
greater share, and sent out the armament at their 
own expense. 
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The city of Lagos was the first that carried oti 
this design by contribution. The inhabitants fit- 
ted out six vessels, under the command of Lucarot, 
one of the prince's household, and soon after four- 
teen more were furnished for the same purpose, 
under the same commander; to those were added 
many belonging to private men, so that in a short 
time twenty-six ships put to sea in quest of what- 
ever fortune should present. 

The ships of Lagos were soon sepairated by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own course^ 
stopped at different parts of the African coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Verd. Some of them, in 
1444, anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, 
where they were kindly treated by the inhabitants, 
who took them into their service against the people 
of the isle of Palma, w4th whom they were at war; 
but the Portuguese at their return to Gomera, not 
being made so rich as thev expected, fell upon their 
friends, in contempt of all the lan;\'s of hospitality and 
stipulations of alliance, and, making several of 
them prisoners and slaves, set sail for Lhbon. 

The Canaries are supposed to have been known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients; but in the 
confusion of the subsequent ages they were lost 
and forgotten, till about the year 13^, the Bis- 
cayners found Lucarot, and invading it (for to find 
a new country and invade it has always been the 
same), brought away seventy captives, and some 
commodities of the place. Louis de la Cerda, 
count of Clermont, of the blood royal both of 
France and Spain, nephew of John de la Ceixfal« ^ 
who called himself the Prince of Fortune, had once 
9 mind to settle in those islands, and applying hiaft> 
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self first to the king of Arragon, and then to Cle- 
ment VI. was by the pope crowned at Avignon, ' 
King of the Canaries, on condition tbat he should 
jeduce them to the trui; rdigion; but the prince 
altered his mind, and went into France to serve 
pgainst the English. The kings both of Castile 
;tiid Portugal, though they did not oppose the pa- 
jial grant, yet complained of it, as made n-ithout 
tlieir knowldege, and in contravention of their 

%i.t.. 

The first settlement in the Canaries was made 
ty John dc Betanconr, a French gentleman, Tor 
wliom his kinsman Robin de Braquement, admiral 
cf France, begged ihem, with tlie title of King, 
from Henry the magnificent of Castile, to whom he 
liad done eminent services. John made fairasetf 
master of some of the isles, but could never conquer 
t!ie grand Canary; and having spent all that he 
had, went back to Europe, leaving hia nephew, 
Masaiot de Bctancour, to take rare of hia new do- 
minion. Massiot had a quarrel (vith the vicar-ge- 
neral, and was likewise disgusted by the long ab- 
sence of his uncle, whom the Frencli king detained 
in his service, and being able to keep his ground 
no longer, be transferred bis rightE to Don Henry, 
in exchange for some districts in the Madera, when 
l>c settled his family. 

Don Henry, when he had purchased those 
islands, sent thither in liS-t two thousand five 
liundred foot, and an hundred and twenty honej 
Iiut the army rvas too numerous tobe mai' 
by the country. The king ofCastile.al 
t:laimed Uiem, as conquered by his suU 
Iktancour, andbeld under <he erowan^ 
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fealty and homage ; his claim was allowed, and the 
Canaries were resigned. 

It was the constant practice of Henry's naviga- 
tors, when they stopped at a desart island, to land 
cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, where, 
neither wanting room nor food, they multiplied 
very fast, and furnished a very commodious sup- 
ply to those who came afterwards to the same 
place. This was imitated in some degree by An- 
son, at the isle of Juan Fernandez. 

The islands of Madera, he hot only filled with 
inhabitants, assisted by artificers of every kind, but 
procured such plants as seemed likely to flourish 
in that climate, and introduced sugar canes and 
vines, which afterwards produced a very large re* 
venue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, 
but a great part of the gain arose from the sate of 
slaves, who were annuallybrought into Portugal, 
by hundreds, as Lafitau relates, and without any 
appearance of indignation or compassion ; theyUke- 
wise imported gold dust in such quantities, that 
Alphonsus V. coined it into a new species of mo- 
ney called Crusades, which is still continued i» 
Portugal. 

In time they made their way along the south coast 
of Africa, eastward to the country of the negroes, 
whom they found living in tents, without any poli- 
tical institutions, supporting life, with very little 
labour, by the milk of their kine, and miUet, to 
which those who inhabited the coast added fish 
dried in the sun. Having never seen the-natives 
or heard of the arts of Europe, they gazed with 
astonishment on the ships when they approached 
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their coasts, sometimes thinking them birds, and 
sometimes fishes, according as their sails were 
spread or lowered; and sometimes conceiving them 
to be only phantoms, which played to and fro in 
the ocean. Such is the account given by the his- 
torian, perhaps with too much prejudice against a 
negroe's understanding ; who though he might well 
wonder at the bulk and swiftness of the first ship, 
would scarcely conceive it to be either a bird or a 
fish ; but having seen many bodies floating in the 
water, would think it what it really is, a large 
boat; and if he had no knowledge of any means 
by which separate pieces of timber may be joined 
together, would form very wild notions concerning 
its construction, or perhaps suppose it to be a hol- 
low trunk of a tree, from some country where 
trees grow to a much greater height and thickness 
than in his own« 

When the Portuguese came to land, they in- 
creased the astonishment of the poor inhabitants, 
who saw men clad in iron, with thunder and light- 
ning in their hands. They did not undefstand each 
other, and signs are a very imperfect mode of com- 
munication even to men of more knowledge than 
the negroes, so that they could not easily negoci- 
ate or traffick: at last the Portuguese laid hands 
on some of them to carry them home for a sam-- 
pie; and their dread and amazement was raised^ 
says Lafitau, to the highest pitch, when the Eu- 
ropeans fired their cannons and muskets among 
them, and they saw their companions fall dead at 
their feet, without any enemy at hand, or any -visi- 
ble cause of their destruction. 

On what occasion, or for what purpose, cannons 
Vol. IL U 
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and muskets were discharged among a peoplj 
harmless and secure, by strangers who without any 
right visited tlieir coast, it is not thought necessa- 
ry to inform us. The Portuguese could fear no- 
thing from them, and had therefore no adequate 
provocation ; nor is there any reason to believe but 
that they murdered the negroes in wanton merri^ 
raent, perhaps only to try how many a volley 
would destroy, or what would be the consternation 
of those that should escape. We are openly toldj^ 
that they had the less scruple concerning their 
treatment of the savage people, because theyscarce-i 
ly considered them as distinct from beasts; and in- 
deed the practice of all the European nations, and 
among others of the English barbarians that culti- 
vate the southern islands of America, proves, that 
this opinion, however absurd and foolish, however 
wicked an^ injurious, still continues to prevaiL In- 
terest and pride harden the heart, and it is in vain 
to dispute against avarice and power. 

By these practices the first discoverers alienated 
the natives from them; and wheiiever a ship ap- 
peared, every one that could fly betook himself to 
the mountains and the woods, so that nothing was 
to be got more than they could steal: they some- 
times surprised a few fishers, and made them slaves^ 
ar.d did what they could to offend the negroes, and 
enrich themselves. This practice of robbery con- 
tinued till some of the negroes who had been en^ 
slaved learned the language of Portugal, so as to 
be able to interpret for their countrymen, and one 
John Ftrnandez applied himself to the negrqe 
tiOngiie. 

From this time began something like a regnlir 
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IrafHck) such as can subsist between nations where 
all the power is on one side ; and a factory was 
settled in the isle of Argiiin, under the protection 
of a fort. The profit of this new trade was assign- 
ed for a certain term to Ferdinando Gomez ; which 
seem* to be ti*e common method of establishing a 
trade that is yet too small to engage the care of a 
nation, and can only be enlarged by that attention 
which is bestowed by private men upon private 
advantage* .Gomez continued the discoveries to 
Cape Catherine, two degrees and a half beyond 
the line. 

In the later part of the reign of Alphonso V. the 
ardour of discovery was somewhat intermitted, and 
all commercial enterprises were interrupted by the 
wars in which he was engaged with various success. 
But John II. who succeeded, being fully convin- 
ced both of the honour and advantage of extend- 
ing his dominions in countries hitherto unknown, 
prosecuted the designs of prince Henry with the 
utmost vigour, and in a short time added to his 
other titles, that of king of Guinea and of the 
coast of Africa. 

In 1463, in the third year of the reign of John 
II. died prince Henry, the first encourager of re- 
mote navigation, by whose incitement, patronage, 
and exatnple, distant nations have been made ac- 
quainted with each other, unknown countries have 
been brought into general view, and the power of 
Europe has been extended to the remotest parts of 
the world. What mankind has lost and gained 
by the genius and designs of this prince, it would 
be long to compare, and very difficult to estimate. 
Much knowic^^ has been acquired, ^aivd tnxxOa 

• U 2 
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cruelty been committed; the belief of religion has 
been very little propagated^ and its laws have 
been outrageously and enormously violated. The 
Europeans have scarcely visited any coasty but to 
gratify avarice, and extend corruption; to arro- 
gate dominion without right, and practise cruelty 
without incentive, Happy had it then been for 
the oppressed, if the designs of Henry had slept 
in his bosom, and surely more happy for the op- 
pressors. But there is reason to hope that out of 
BO much evil good may sometimes be produced; 
and that the light of the gospel will at last iUu- 
ininate the sands of Africa, and the desarts of 
America, though its progress cannot but be slowy 
when it is so much obstructed by the lives of 
Christians. 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the pro- 
gress of king John, who was very strict in his in- 
junctions, not only to make discoveries, but to se* 
cure possession of the countries that were found* 
The practice of the first navigators was only to 
raise a cross -upon the coast, and to carve upon 
trees the device of Don Henry, the name which 
they thought it proper to give to the new coast, 
and any other information, for those that mighl 
happen to follow them; but now they be|^to 
erect piles of stone vrith a cross on the tOfH and 
engraved on the stone the aifns of F6rt^|^ the 
name of the king, and of the commander-: el- At 
ship, with the day and year of the diaco^t^. Thii 
was accounted sufficient to prote their' dlbliD 
the new lands; which might be pleaded wUkJB/^ 
tice enough against any other £uiopeaoS| lUid ^ 
rights of the original inhabitsuits wdt lae^^ 
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into notice. Of these stone records, nine more 
were erected in the reign of king John, along the 
coast of Africa, as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tlic fortress in the isle of Arguin was finished, 
and it was found necessary to build another at S. 
Georgio de la Mina, a few degreci north of the 
line, to secure the trade of gold dust, wliich was 
chiefly carried on at that place. For this purpose 
a fleet was fitted out of ten large and three small- 
er vessels, freighted with materials for building the 
fort, and with provisions and ammunition for sii! 
hundred men, of whom one hundred were work- 
men and labourers. Father Lafltau relates, in 
very particidar terms, that these aliips carried hewn 
atones, bricks, and timber, for the fort, so that 
nothing remained but barely to erect it. He does 
not seem to consider haw small a fort could be 
made out of the lading of ten ships. 

The command of this fleet was given to Don 
Diego d'Azambue, who set sail December 11, 
1481, and reaching La Mina January 19, 14S2, 
gave immediate notice of his arrival to Caramanea, 
b petty prince of that part of the country, whom 
he very earnestly invited to an i 



Having received a mesage of ciTility from the 
-■cl-r.i 1 ,_, , _i . . . 




landed, and chose a 

ided fortress, on which he 
Lti tlie arms of Portugal, and 
the nasiii' of llis masler. He 
at tl't '■■■'I'i iT a great tree, ( 
eel^reai ■ ' ' ivh.-.!e asaetnhly. 
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to tlic profession of the true faith. Being secure 
of the goodness of the end, they had no scruple 
ahoiit the means, nor ever considered how differ^ 
ently from the primitive martyrs and apostles they 
were attempting to make proselytes. The first 
propagatoi-s of Christianity rcconunended their 
doctrines by their sufferings and virtues; they en- 
tered no defenceless territories with swords in 
their hands ; they built no forts upon ground to 
which they had no right, nor polluted the puri- 
ty of religion with the avarice of trade, or inso- 
lence of power. 

What may still raise higher the indignation of a 
Christian mind, this purpose of propagating truth 
appears never to have been seriously pursued by 
any European nation ; no means, whether lawful or 
iHilawful, have been practised with diligence and 
perseverance for the conversion of savages. When 
a fort is built, and a factory established, there re- 
mains no other care than to grow rich. It is soon 
foimd that ignorance is most easily kept in subjec- 
tion, and that by enlightening the mind with truth| 
fraud and usurpation wou^d be made less practical 
ble and less secure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed bep 
tween Cafamansa and Azambue. The Portih 
guese uttered by his interpreter a pompous roeech, 
in which he made the negroe prince liurge otofi of 
his master's friendship, exhorting him to embxaoe 
the religion of his new ally; and told him, that 
as they came to form a league of friendship 
with him, it was necessary that they, should 
build a fort, which might serve as'a retreat from 
their common enemies^ and in wluch the pQrt^r 
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guese might be always at' hand to lend him assist- 
ance. 

llie negroe, who seemed very well to understand 
whatt he admiral intended, after a short pause, 
returned an answer full of respect to the king of 
Portugal, but appeared a little doubtful what to 
determine with relation to the fort. The com- 
mander saw his diffidence, and used all his art of 
persuasion to overcome it. Caramansa, cither in- 
duced by hope, or constrained by fear, either desir- 
ous to make them friends, or not daring to make 
them enemies, consented, with a shew of joy, to 
that which it was not in his power to refuse ; and the 
new comers began the next day to break the ground 
for a foundation of a fort. 

Within the limit of their intended fortification 
were some spots appropriated to superstitious prac- 
tices j which the negroes no sooner perceived in 
danger of violation by "the spade and pick-ax, than 
they ran to arm^, and began to interrupt the work. 
The Portuguese persisted in their purpose, and 
there had soon been tumult and bloodshed^ had not 
the admiral, who was at a distance to aupeiintend 
the unlading the materials for the edifioe, been in- 
formed of the danger. He was told jMk Ap. iM^e 

time, that the support of their I "" ^ 

a pretence, and that all their 
peased by the presents iniikh 
the delay of which had greatly i 

The Portuguese admiral imtl^ 
men, prohibited all violence^ ami,, 
motion; he then brought 
. spread them n^ith great 
they were of no great 
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negroes had never seen such tvonders before; they 
were therefore received with extasy, and perhaps 
the Portuguese derided them for their fondness of 
triflesy without considering how many things derive 
their value only from their scarcity; and that gold 
and rubies would be trifles^ if nature had scattered 
them with less frugality. 

The work was now peaceably continued^ and 
ftuch was the diligence with which the strangers 
hastened to secure the possession of the country, that 
in twenty days they had sufficiently fortified them^ 
selves against the hostility of the negroes. They 
then proceeded to complete their design. A church 
^nras built in the place where the first altar had been 
raised, on which a mass was established to b^ cele'^ 
brated for ever, once a day, for the repose of the 
•oul of Henry, the first mover of these dicoveriesi 

In this fort the admirid remained with sixty sol- 
diers, and sent back the rest in the ships, with goldy 
slaves, and other commodities. It may be obser- 
ved that slaves were never forgotten, and that where* 
ever they went, they gratified their pride, if not 
their avarice, and brought some of the natives when 
it happened that they brought nothing else. 

The Portuguese endeavoured to extend their 
dominions still farther. They bad gained some 
knowledge of the JalofFs, a nation inhabiting the 
coast of Guinea, between the Gambia and Senegal. 
The king of the Jaloffs being vicious and luxu- 
rious, committed the care of the government to 
Bemoin, his brother by the mother'* side, in pre- 
ference to two other brothers by his father. Be- 
moin, who wanted neither bravery nor prudence, 
knew that his station wa^ itividious and dangeroiui 
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and therefore made an alliance with the Portuguese, 
and retained them in his defence by liberality and 
kindness. At last the king was kiUed by the con- 
trivance of his brothers, and Bemoin was to lose 
his power, or maintain it by war. 

He had recourse in this exigence to his great 
ally the king of Portugal, who promised to sup- 
port him, on condition that he should become a 
Christian, and sent an ambassador, accompanied 
with missionanes. Bemoin promised aU that was 
required, objecting only that the time of a civil war 
was not a proper season for a change of religion, 
which woiild aHenate his adherents; but said, that 
when he was once peaceably established, he would 
not only embrace the true religion himself, but 
would endeavour the conversion of the kingdom. 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemoin delayed 
his conversion {^ a year, renewing his promise from 
time to time* But the war was unsuccessful, trade 
w^s at a stand, and Bemoin was not able to pay 
the money which he had borrowed of the Portu- 
guese merchants, who sent intelhgence to Lisbon 
of his delays, and received an order from the king, 
commanding them, under severe penalties, to re- 
turn home. 

Bemoin here saw his ruin approaching, and 
hoping that money would pacify all resentment, 
borrowed of his friends a sum sufficient to discharge 
his debts; and finding that even this enticement 
would not delay the departure of the Portuguese, 
he embarked his nephew in their ships, with an 
hundered slaves, whom he presented to the king of 
j^ortugal, to solicit his assistance. The effect Qf 
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this embassy he could not stay to know; for being 
80011 after dcpoecd, he sought slidler in the fertrets 
tif Arguin, wlient-c he took shipping for Partugil 
wifli twenty-five ()f hia principal foHoivcra, 

The king iif Poitiigal pleased his own vanity 
and that of his subjects, by receiving him with 
great alMf and magnificence, aea mighty motiardh 
»vho had fled to an ally for siKcour in misfortune. 
All the lords and ladies of the court were astchibled, 
and Bcnxtin vra» cuiiducted with a splendid attend- 
ance into the hall of audience, where the king roec 
from his tlitojie to welcome him, Bcmoin then 
made a spcccli with great ease and dignity, repie- 
Bcnting his unhappy stale, and imploring the b- 
votir of his powerful ally. The king wns touclsd 
with his affiictiim, and struck by his wisdoni. 

The convcTRion of Brmoin was much desired by 
the king) and it wxs therefore immediately pro- 
posed to him that he should become a Christian. 
Ecclosiaslicks were sent to instruct him ; and having 
1MIW no more obstacles from interest, he was eanty 
})ersuaded, to declare liimself whatever would pintle 
those on whom he now depended. He was bap- 
tised on the third day of December 1489, in the 
)ialacc of the queen, with great magnificeaoe, ind 
itamed John after the king. 

Some time tvas spent in feasts and ^KWts on tUl 
greaL occasion, and the negroes signalJMd tbem^ 
selves by many feats of agility, far surpassing the 
power of Europeans, who naving more helps of art, 
are less diligent to cultivate the qualities of nature. 
In the mean time twenty large ships were fitted 
nut, well mannedfStDted with ammumtiontaBtifai^H? 
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with materials necesnry ior tjie er;etion of a fort. 
With this powei"ful armameiit w^re bciiE a great 
numbor of missionaries under the direction of Al- 
van^z th.- king's coiifessor. TUc command uf cliis 
fore?, which iillcJ the coast of Afiiei with tcmir, 
was given to.Pedni Vaz d'Acugna, suniamcd Bis- 
agiii who Boon after they had landed, not beiiijr 
well pleased with hi^ expedition, put an cud to its 
inconvenience by stabbing Bcmoin sitddmly to the 
heart, TTie king hsard of this outrage with great 
sorrow, but did not attempt to pu.iish the mjr- 

Thc king's concern for the restoration of Be- 
inoin was not the mere effect of kindness ; he hopcvl 
by his help to facilitate greater designs. He noiv 
began to form hopes of finding a way to t!ie Eait 
Indies, and of enriching his country by that gain- 
ful comrncrce; this he was encouraged to believe 
practicable, by a map which the Moors had given 
to prince Henry, and which subseqaent discoveries 
have shewn to be sufRcieiiLly near to exac:tncs<i, 
where a passage round the south-east part of Afj 
rica was evidently described. 

The king had another scheme yet more like'y to 
engage curiosity, and not irreconcileable with his 
interest. The world had for sometime been filled 
with the report of a powerful Christian prince 
called Prater John, whose couutry was iinknowiii 
and whom some, after Ftulus Venetus, supposed 
to reign in the midst of Aria^ and others in the 
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Spain, and by some friars that had yisited the iioly 
land ; and the king was extremely desirous of theif 
correspondence and alliance. 

Some obscure intelligence had been obtained* 
which made it seem probable that a way might be 
found from the countries lately discovered, to those 
of this far-famed monarch. In 1486» an ambassa- 
dor came from the king of Bemin to desire that 
preachers might be sent to instruct him and his sub- 
jects in the true religion. He related that in the in- 
land country, three hundred and fifty leagues east- 
ward from Bemin, was a mighty monarch called 
Ogane, who had jurisdiction both Spiritual and 
temporal over other kings; that the. king of Bemin 
and his neighbours, at their accession, sent ambas-* 
sadors to him with rich presents, and received from 
hhn the investiture of their dominions, and the 
marks of sovereignty, which were a kind of sceptre, 
a helmet, and a latten cross, vnthout which they 
could not be considered as lawful kings; that this 
great prince was never seen but on the day of au- 
dience, and then held out one of his feet to the 
ambassador, who kissed it with great reverence, 
and who at his departure had a cross of latten hung 
on his neck, which ennobled him thenceforward, 
and exempted him from all servile offices. 

}]cmoin had likewise told the king, that to the 
east of the kingdom of Tombut, there was among 
other princes, one that was neither Mahometan nor 
idolater, but who seemed to profess a religion 
nearly resembling the Christian. These informa- 
tioDG coifipared with each other, and with the cur- 
rent accounts of Prester John, induced the king to 

7 
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an opinion, ^hich, though formed somewhat at 
hazard, is still believed to be right, that by passing 
up the river Senegal his dominions would be founds 
It was therefore ordered, that when the fortress 
was finished, an attempt should be made to pas:» 
upward to the source of the river. The design 
failed then, and has never yet succeeded. 

Other ways likewise were tried of penetrating 
to the kingdom of Prester John, for the king re* 
solved to leave neither sea nor land unsearched till 
he should be found. The two messengers who 
were sent first on this design, went to Jerusalem^ 
and then returned, being persuaded that, for want 
of understanding the language of the country, it 
would be vain or impossible to travel farther. Tv^a 
more were then dispatched, one of whom was 
Pedro de CoviUan, the other Alphonso de Pavia* 
They passed from Naples to Alexandria, and then 
travelled to Cairo, from whence they went to Aden, 
a town of Arabia, on the Red-sea, ne^r its mouth. 
From Aden, Pavia set sail for Ethiopia, and Co- 
viUan for the Indies. Covillan visited Canavar, 
Cahcut, and Goa, in the Indies, and Sosula in the 
eastern Africa, thence he returned to Aden, and 
then to Cairo, where he had agreed to meet Pavia. 
At Cairo he was informed that Pavia was dead, 
but he met with two Portuguese Jews, one of 
whom had given the king an account of the situa- 
tion and trade of Ormus : they brought orders to 
Covillan, that he should send one of them home 
with the joumal of his travels, and go to Ormus 
with the other. 

Covillan obeyed the orders, sending an exact 
Vol. II. X 
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account of his adventu«es to» Lisbon^ and proctfed* 
ixig with the other meseenger to Oraui& ; where 
having made sufficient enqairy, he sent his compa- 
nion hamewaitds with the caravans thait \rere going 
1 o Ateppoy and embarking once m&te on. the Red- 
sea, arrived in time at Abys^ma, and fbuodi the 
prince whom he had sought so* long, and with sueli 
ffasiger. 

'i'wP- shflps were sent out upon the flame search, 
0^ which Biartholomew Diaz l^ad^ the chief com* 
mand ; they were attended by a smaller vessel 
laden witli pro\ision6y that they might not return 
ypon pretence of want either felt or feared* 

Navigation was now brought nearer ta perfec- 
lU6n# The Portuguese claim the honour of many 
inventions by which the sailor is assisted, atvi 
which enablie him to leave sight of landr and com- 
mit himself to the boundless ocean* iDiats had or- 
^rs to proceed beyond the river Zaire^ whenar 
Diego Can had stopped, to build monuments of 
his discoveries, and to leave upon the coasts negroe 
men and women well instructed, who might en- 
quire after Prester John^ and fill the natives with 
r:vererce for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, ^vith much oppesition from his crew, 
whose mutinies he repressed, partly by softness 
and partly by steadiness, sailed on till he reached 
the utmost point of Africa, which from the bad 
weather that he met there, he called Caba Tor* 
tnentoso^ or the Cape of Storms. He would have 
gone forward, but his crew forced him to return. 
In his way back he met the victualler, from which 
he had been parted nine months before 5 of the 
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tine men which Tvei% in k at the ^paration, six 
tiad heea kiikd hy the negroes, and of the three 
remaining, oiae d^od &r joy at the sight of h:s 
friends, Diaz returned to Ltsbon in Decemb* r 
14<879 and gare an account of his voyage to the 
kiog, who ordered the Cape of Storms to be cal- 
led thencelbrwanl Calto Je Buena Esperansta^ or the 
Cape of Good Hope. ' 

Some time before the expe£tion of Diaz, the 
riTer Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been 
discorered by Diego Can, who Ibund a nation of 
negroes yvho spoke a language which those that 
were in his ships could not understand. He laaded, 
and the natives, whom he expected to fly fike the 
other inhabitants of the coast, met them with con^ 
£dence, and treated them with kindness ; but 
Diego finding that they could not imderstand each 
other, seized some of their chiefs, and carried them 
to Portugal, leaving some of his own people in 
their room to learn the langiage of Congo. 

The negroes were soon pacified, and the Portu- 
guese left to their mercy were well treated ; and 
as they by degrees grew able to make themselves 
understood, recommended themselves, their nation, 
and their religion. The king of Portugal sent 
Diego back in a very short time with the negroes 
whom he had forced away ; and when they were 
set safe on shore, the king of Congo conceived so 
much esteem for Diego, that he sent one of those 
who had returned, back again in the ship to Lisbon, 
with two young men dispatched as ambassadors, 
to desire instructors to be sent for the conversion 
•f his kingdom. 

X 2 
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The ambassadors were honourably received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was imme- 
diately fitted out for Congo imder the command of 
Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in his passage, was 
succeeded in authority by his nephew Roderigo. 

When they came to land, the king's uncle, who 
commanded the province, immediately requested 
to be solemnly initiated into the Christian religion, 
which was granted to him and his young son, on 
Easter day 1491 • The father was named Ma- 
nuel, and the son Antonio. Soon afterwards the 
king, queen, and eldest prince, received at the font 
the names of John, Eleanor, and Alphonso ; and 
a war breaking out, the whole army was admitted 
to the rites of Christianity, and then sent against 
the enemy. They returned victorious, but soon 
forgot their faith, and formed a conspiracy to re- 
store paganism ; a powerful opposition was raised 
by infidels and apostates, headed by one of the 
king's younger sons; and the missionaries had 
been destroyed had not Alphonso pleaded for them 
and for Christianity* 

The enemies of religion now became the ene- 
mies of Alphonso, whom they accused to his fa^ 
tber of disloyalty. His mother, queen Eleanor, 
gained time by one artifice after another, till the 
king was calmed ; he then heard the cause again, 
declared his son innocent, and piinished his ac- 
cusers with death* 

The king died soon after, and the throne was 
disputed by Alphonso, supported by the Chris- 
tians; and Aquitimo his brother, followed by the 
infidels. A battle >\^9 fought, Aquitimo was 
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taken and put to death, and Christianity was for a 
time established in Congo ; but the nation has n-' 
lapsed into its fortner follies. 

Such was the state of the Portuguese naviga- 
tion, when in 1492, Colunibus made the daring 
and prosperous voyage> which gave a new world 
to European curioaity and European Cruelty. He 
had offered his proposal, and declared his expecta-^ 
tions to king John of Portugal, who had 8lighte<i 
him as a fanciful and rash projector, that promised 
what he had not reasonable hopes to perform* 
Columbus had solicited other princes, and had been 
repulsed with the same indignity ; at last IsabelUi 
of Arragon furnished him with ships, and having 
found America, he entered the mouth of the Tagus^ 
in his return, and shewed the natives of the new 
country. When he was . admitted to the king'* 
presence, he acted and talked with so much haugh- 
tiness, and reflected on the neglect which he had 
undergone with so much acrimony, that the cour- 
tiers, who saw their prince insulted, offered to de- 
stroy him ; but the king, who knew that he de- 
served the reproaches that had been used, and who 
now sincerely regretted his incredulity, would suf- 
fer no violence to be offered him, but dismissed 
him with presents and with honours. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now jea- 
lous of each other's claim to countries which nei- 
ther had yet seen ; and the Pope, to whom they 
appealed, divided the new world between them by 
a line drawn from north to south, a hundred leagues 
westward from Cape Verd and the Azores, giving 
all that lies west from that line to the Spaniards, 
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and all that lies east to the Portuguese. This wsis 
no satisfactory division, for the east and west must 
meet at last, but that time was then at a great 
distance. 

According to this grant, the Portuguese conti- 
nued their discoveries eastward^ and became mas* 
ters of much of the coast both of Africa and the 
Indies ; but they seized much more than they 
could occupy, and, while they were under the do- 
pinion of Spain, lost the greater part of their 
f ndian territories^ 
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CONTillNiNO A 

GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION. 



JL HE importance of Education is a point so ge- 
nerally understood and confessed, that it would be 
of little use to attempt any new proof or illustra- 
tion of its necessity and advantages. 

At a time when so many schemes of education 
have been projected, so many proposals offered to 
the publicky so many schools opened for general 
knowledge, and so many lectures in particular 
sciences attended ; at a time when mankind seems 
intent rather upon familiarising than enlarging the 
several arts ; and every age, sex, and profession^ is 
invited to an acquaintance vtrith those studies, 
which were formerly supposed accessible only to 
such as had devoted themselves to literary leisure^ 
and dedicated their powers to philosophical en- 
quiries ; it seems rather requisite that an apology 
should be made for any further attempt to smooth 
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a path 90 frequently beaten, or to recommend at- 
tainments so ardently pursued, and so officiously 
directed. 

That this general desire may not be frustrated, 
our schools seem yet tp want some book, which 
may excite curiosity by its variety, encourage dili- 
gence by its facility, and reward application by its 
usefulness. In examining the treatises hitherto 
offered to the youth of thu nation, there appeared 
none that did not fail in one or other of these es- 
sential qualities ; none that were not either un- 
pleasing, or abstruse, or crowded with learning, 
very rarely applicable to the purposes of common 
life. 

Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds 
are confined to close application, and how readily 
they deviate to any thing, rather than attend to 
that which is imposed as a task. I^hat this dispo- 
sition, when it becomes inconsistent with the forms 
of education, is to be checked, will be readily 
granted ; but since, though it may be in some de- 
gree obviated, it cannot wholly be suppressed, it 
IS surely rational to turn it to advantage, by taking 
care that the mind shall never want objects on 
which its faculties may be usefully employed. It 
is not impossible, that this restless desire of no- 
velty, which gives so much trouble to the teacher, 
may be often the struggle of the understanding 
starting from that to which it is not by nature 
adapted, and ti'a veiling in search of something on 
which it may fix with greater satisfaction. For 
without supposing each man particularly marked 
out by his genius for particular performances, it 
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may be easily conceived) that when a numerous 
class of boys is confined indiscriminately to the 
same forms of composition^ the repetition of the 
same inrords, Or the explication of the same senti- 
ments, the employment must, either by nature or 
accident, be less suitable to some than others ; that 
the ideas to be contemplated may be too difficult 
for the apprehension of one, and too obvious for 
that of another : they may be such as some under- 
standings cannot reach, though others look down 
upon them as below their regard. Every mind in 
its progress through the difierent stages of scho- 
lastick learning, must be often in one of these 
conditions, must either flag with the labour, or 
grow wanton with the facility of the work as- 
signed ; and in either state it naturally turns aside 
from the track before it. Weariness looks out for 
relief, and leisure for employment, and surely it is 
rational to indulge the wanderings of both* For 
the faculties^ which are too lightly burthened with 
the business of the day, may with great propriety 
add to it some other enquiry ; and he that finds 
himself over wearied by a task, which, perhaps, 
with all his efforts, he is not able to perform* is 
undoubtedly to be justified in addicting himself 
rather to easier studies, and endeavouring to quit 
that which is above his attainment, for that which 
nature has not made him incapable of pursuing 
with advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiosity may not be 
unsatisfied^ it seems necessary to scatter in its way 
such allurements as may withhold it from an use- 
less and unbounded dissipation ; such as may re- 
gulate it without violence, and direct it ^vithout 
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restraint ; such as may €uit eTery inclination^ and 
fit every <capacity ; may employ the etronger ge- 
nius, by operations of reasoa, and jeagage the less 
active or forcible miud, by suppiying it with easy 
knowledge^ and ol)viaiting that despottdenoe, whidi 
quickly prevails, when no thing appears but a &iu> 
cession of dilBcKikies, and jone kdxonr oidy ^^a^ses 
that another ikiay be imposed. 

A book i&tended thus to correspond with aH 
disposkions, and afibid ^nt^ertainment far minds of 
di&rent powers, is i34scessariiy to contain treatiees 
on difFereat subjects. As it is designed £onr schools, 
though for the higlier daeses, it is confiaed «iioiiy 
to sueh parts of knowledge as young minds may 
compi^eiid ; and as it is drawn up for readers^ yet 
imexperienced in life, and unable to distinguish the 
useful frxMn the ostentatious or unnecessaiy paits 
4if science, it is recjuisite that a very nice distinc- 
tion shoidd be made, that nothing unprofitable 
«hould be admitted ior the sake of pleasure, nor 
Any arts of attraction neglected, that might fix the 
attention upon more important studies. 

These considerations produced the book* which 
i» here offered to the publick, as better adapt- 
ed to the great design of pleasing by instruc- 
tion, than any which has hitherto been admitted 
into our seminaries of literature. There are not 
indeed wanting in the world compendiums of sci- 
ence, but many were written at a time when philo- 
sophy was imperfect, as that of G. Valla ; many 
contain only naked schemes, or synoptical tables, as 
that of Stierius; and others are too large and yoIu- 
minous, as that of Alstedius; and, what is not to be 
considered as the least objection, they are generally 
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in a' language, ^hich^ to^ bo'ys^ is mote diificuk 
than the subject f and it is too hford a task to be 
condemned ta learn a new science in an unknown 
tongue. As in life, so in study, it is dangerous to 
do more things than one at a time ;. and; the mind 
is not to. be harasboil with unnecessary obstrud-* 
tions, in a way, of which the natursd and unavoid- 
able asperity h> such ste too frequently produces 
despair. 

If the language however had been the only obi* 
jection to any of the volumes already extant, the 
schools might have been supplied at a small ex- 
pence by a translation ^ but none could be found 
that was not so defective, redundant^ or erroneous^ 
as to be of more danger than use; It was> n^e6«* 
sary then to examine, whether upon every single 
science then; was not some treatise wntJten fbi< the 
use of scholars, which might be adapted to thie 
design, so that a collection might be made from 
different authors, without the necessity of writing 
new systems. This search was not wholly without 
success ; for two authors were found, whose per- 
formances might be admitted with little alteration. 
But so widely does this plan differ from all others, 
so much has the state of many kinds of learning 
been changed, or so unfortunately have they hi- 
therto been cultivated, that none of the other sub- 
jects were explained in such a manner as was now 
required ; and therefore neither care nor expense 
has been spared to obtain new lights, and procure 
to this book the merit of an original. 

With what judgment the design has been form- 
ed, and with what skill it has been executed, the 
learned world is now to determinet But before 
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sentence shall pass, it is proper to explain more 
fully what has been intended, that censure may 
not be incurred by the omission of that which the 
original plan did not comprehend ; to declare more 
particularly who they are to whose instructions 
these treatises pretend, that # charge of arrogance 
and presumption may be obviated ; to lay down 
the reasons which directed the choice of the seve* 
ral subjects ; and to explain more minutely the 
manner in which each particular part of these vo« 
lumes is to be used. 

The title has already declared, that these volumea 
atre particularly intended for the use of schools^ 
and therefore it has been the care of the authors to 
explain the several sciences, of which they have 
treated, in the most familiar manner ; for the mind 
used only to common expressions, and inaccurate 
ideas, does not suddenly conform itself to scholar* 
tick modes of reasoning, or conceive the nice dis< 
tinctions of a subtile philosophy, and may be pro- 
perly initiated in speculative studies by an intro- 
duction like this, in which the grossness of vulgar 
conception is avoided, without the observation of 
metaphysical exactness^ It is observed, that in 
the course of the natural world no change is in-' 
stantaneous, but all its vicissitudes are gradual and 
slow ; the motions of intellect proceed in the like 
imperceptible progression, and proper degrees of 
transition from one study to another are therefore 
necessary ; but let it not be charged upon the 
writers of this book, that they intended to exhibit 
more than the dawn of knowledge, or pretended to 
jraisc in the mind any nobler product .than the bios- 
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toms of science, which more powerful institutions 
may ripen into fruit. 

For this reason it must not be expected, that In 
the following pages should be found a complete cir- 
cle of the sciences ; or that any authors, now de- 
servedly esteemed, should be rejected to make way 
for what is here offered. It was intended by 
the means of these precepts, not to d^ck the mind 
with ornaments, but to protect it from naked- 
ness; not to enrich it with affluence, but to supply 
it with necessaries. The enquiry therefore was not 
what degrees of knowledge are desirable, but what 
are in most stations of life indispensably required ; 
and the choice was determined not by the splendor 
of any part of literature, but by the extent of its 
use, and the inconvenience which its nelect was 
likely to produce. 

I. The prevalence of this consideration appears 
in the first part, which is appropriated to the hum- 
ble purposes of teaching to read^ and speahy and 
write letters; an attempt of Httle mangnificence, but 
in which no man needs to blush for having employed 
his time, if honour be estimated by use. For pre- 
cepts of this kind, however neglected, extend their 
importance as far as men are found who commu- 
nicate their thoughts one to another j they are 
equally useful to the highest and the lowest ; they 
may often contribute to make ignorance less inele- 
gant; and may it not be ob'eserved, that they are 
frequently wanted for the embellishment even of 
learning ? 

In order to shew the proper use of this part, which 
consists of various exemplifications of such differ- 
ences of style as require correspondent diversities q€ 

Vol. II. Y 
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pronunciation, it will be proper toinform the scholar, 
that there are in general three forms of style, each 
of which demands its particular mode of elocution : 
the familiof'y the solemn, and the pathetick. That in 
the fiimiliaff he that rc^ads is only to talk with a 
paper in his hand, and to indulge himself in all the 
lighter liberties of voice, as when he reads the com- 
mon articles of a news-paper, or a cursory letter of 
intelligence or business. That the solemn style, such 
as that of a serious narrative, exacts an unifonn 
steadiness of speech, equal, clear, and calm. That 
for the pathctick, such as an animated oration, it is 
necessary the voice be regulated by the sense, 
▼tirying and rising with the passions. These rules, 
which arc the most general, admit a great number 
of subordinate observations, which must be parti- 
cularly adapted to every scholar ; for it -is observ- 
able, that thougli very few read well, yet every man 
err* ill a different way. But let one remark never 
be 'Omitted: inculcate strongly to every scholar 
the danger of copying the voice of another; an 
attempt which, though it has been often repeat- 
ed, is always unsuccesful. 

The importance of writing letters with propri- 
ety justly claims to be considered with care, since^ 
nc:^t to the power of pleasing with his preBence, 
every man would wish to be able to give delight 
at a distance. This great art should be diligently 
taught, the rather, because of those letters which 
are most useful, arid by which the general biniiiea 
of life is transacted, there arc no examples easily tri 
be found. It seems the general fault of those ifvlio 
undertake ' this part of editcatioi^ that thejr Vt^ 
pose for the exercise of thtk ■tlAkQlmif'iii^imfflSf^ 
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^vhich rarely hapen ; such as congratulations and 
coiidcleuces, and neglect those vs'ithout which life 
canr.ot proceed. It is possible to pass many years 
without the necessity of waiting panegy ricks or 
epithalamiums; but every man has frequent occa-» 
sioii to state a conti-act, or demand a debt, or make 
a narrative of some minute incidents xxf common 
life. On these subjects, therefore, young persons 
should be taught to think justly, and write clearly, 
ncally, and succinctly, lest they come from school 
iif-.to the world without any acquaintance with com- 
mon affairs, and stand idle spectators of mankind, 
ill expectation that some great event will give them 
an opportunity to exert their rhetorick. 

II. The second place is assigned Xa geometry $ 
on the usefuhiess of which it is unnecessary to ex- 
patiate in an age when mathematical studies have 
so much engaged the attention of all classes of men. 
This treatise is one of those which have been bor- 
rowed, being a translation from the work of Mr 
Le Clerc ; and is not intended as more than the 
first initiation. In delivering the fundamental 
principles of geometry^ it is necessary to proceed by 
slow steps, that each proposition may be fully un- 
derstood before another is attempted. For which 
purpose it is not sufficieut, tliat when a question is 
asked in the words of the book, the scholar like- 
wise can in the words of the book return the pro- 
per answer ; for this may be only an act of memory* 
not of understanding: it it always proper to vary 
the words of the qiiestioDy to place die proposition 
in difierent points of view, and to require of the 
learner an explanatioyi in hk ova iecmit imfaraang 
bim kowever ivlw^ tilByifS;}!^^ 
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mctliod the schoUr will become cautious and at- 
tentive, and the master will Icnow with certainty the 
degree of his proficiency. Yet, though this rule 
is generally right, I cannot but recommend a pre- 
cept of Pardie's that when the student cannot be 
made to comprehend'some particular part, it should 
be, for that time, laid aside, till new light shall 
arise from subsequent observatiiin. 

When this compendium is completely under- 
Btood, the scholar may proceed to the perusal of 
Tacquet, aftarwards of Euclid himself, and then 
of the modem improvers of geometry, such as Bar- 
row, Keil, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

III. The necessity of some acquaintance with 
^tography and lulronomy will not be disputed. If 
the pupil is bom to the ease of a large fortune, no 
part of learning ia more necessary to him than the 
knowledge of the situation of nations, on which 
their interests generally depend; if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned professions, it Is scarcely pos- 
sible that he will not be obliged to apply himself 
in some part of his hfe to these studies, as no other 
branch of literature can be fully comprehended 
without them; if he is designed for the arts of conv 
merce or agriculture, some general acquaintance 
with these sciences wiU be found extttmely useful 
to him ; in a word, no studies afford more exten- 
sive, more wonderful, or more plewing «cene« i and 
therefore there can be no ideas impiciaed upon the 
loul, which can more conduce to tti future ei 
tainment. 

In the pursuit of these idencn, it will be 
per to proceed with the tame gndadoo and cai 
as ia geometry. And it iBalwiyiof we to decorate 
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the nakedness of science, by interspersing such ob- 
servations and narratives as may amuse the mind 
and excite curiosity. Thus, in explaining the state 
of the polar regions, it might be fit to read the 
narrative of the Englishmen that wintered in Green- 
land, which will make young minds sufficiently 
curious after the cause of such a length of night, 
and intenseness of cold; and many stratagems of 
the same kind might be practised to interest them 
in all parts of their studies, and call in their pas- 
sions to animate their inquiries. When they have 
fead this treatise, it will be proper to reccommend 
to them Varenius's Geography, and Gregory'* 
Astronomy. 

IV. The study oi chronology and history seems 
to be one of the most natural delights of the hu- 
man nrind. It is not easy to live without inquir- 
ing by what means every thing was brought into 
the state in which we now behold it, or without 
finding in the mind some desire of being informed 
concerning the generations of mankind that have \ 
been in possession of the world before us, whether \ 
they were better or worse tlian ourselves; or what. 
good or evil has been derived to us from their 
schemes, practices, and institutions. These ar« 
inquiries which history alone can satisfy^ 5 and history 
can only be made intelligible by some knowledge 
of chronology^ the Bcience by which events ajne 
ranged in their order, and the periods of conip^"" 
tation are settled; and which therefoTC assists tl%^ 
memory by niethod, wad enlightens the judgmen't. 
by shewing the dopendeace of one transaction^ 
on another;' Aixiinigi^it Abiddl he 4ipg^]^^yi 
inculeated ^to^'Ai^ 
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4 

in his mind some idea of the time in which each 
man of eminence lived, and each action was per- 
formed, with some part of the contemporary history 
of the rest of the world he will consume his life in 
useless reading, and darken his mind with a crowd 
of unconnected events; his memory will be per- 
plexed with distant transactions resembhng one 
another, &nd his reflections be like a dream in a 
fever, busy and turbulent, but confused and indis- 
tinct. 

The technical part of chronology, or the art of 
computing and adjusting time, as it is very diffi- 
cult, so it is not of absolute necessity, but should 
however be taught, so far as it can be learned 
without the loss of those hours which are required 
for attainments of nearer concern. The student 
may join with this treatise Le Clerc's compen- 
dium of History; and afterwards may, for the 
historical part oi chronology y procure Helvicus's and 
Isaacson's Tables ; and, if he is desirous of attain- 
ing the technical part, may first peruse Holder's 
Account of Time, Heame's Ductor Historicus, 
Strauchius, the first part of Petavius Rationarium 
Tempomm ; and at length Scaliger de Emenda- 
tione Temporum. And for instruction in the 
method of historical studies, he may consult 
Heame's Ductor Historicus, Wheare's Lectures, 
Rawlinson's Directions for the Study of History,; 
and for ecclesiastical History, Cave and Dupin^ 
Baronius and Fleury. 

V. Rhetorlck 2Lnd poetry supply life with its high- 
est intellectual pleasures; and in the hands of Tiitiie 
are of great use for the impression of just •enti'> 
ments, and recommendation of iUttstnoili 
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pies. In the practice of these great arts, so muck 
more is the effect of nature than the effect of 
education, that nothing is attempted here but to 
teach the mind some general heads of observa- 
tion, to which the beautiful passages of the best 
writers may commonly be reduced. In the use of 
this it is not proper that the teacher should con- 
line himself to the examples before him; for by 
that method he will never enable his pupils to 
make just application of the rules; but, having 
inculcated the true meaning of each figure, he 
should require them to examplify it by their own 
observations, pointing to them the poem, or, in 
longer works, the book or canto in which an ex- 
ample may be found, and leaving them to dis- 
cover the particular passage by the light of the 
rules which they have lately learned. 

For a farther progress in these studies, they 
may consult Quintilian and Vossius's Rhetorick; 
the art of poetry will be best learned from Bossu 
and Bohours in French, together with Dryden's 
Essays and Prefaces, the critical Papers of Addi- 
«on, Spence on Pope's Odyssey, and Trapp's 
Praelectiones Poeticae; but a more accurate and 
philosophical account is expected from a com- 
mentary upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, with 
which the literature of this nation will be in a 
short time augmented. 

VI. With regard to the practice of dratvingy it 
is not necessary to give any directions, the use of 
the txeatisebeing only to teach the proper method 
of imitating the figures which are annexed. It 
will be proper to incite the scholars to ii^dustry* 
hj ahewiDj; in other boob tlie me of ^tht 
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and informing them how much it assists the appre- 
hension, and reheves the memory ; and if they are 
obUged sometimes to write descriptions of en- 
gines, utensils, or any complex pieces of work- 
manship, they will more fiiUy apprehend the neces- 
sity of an expedient which so happily supplies the 
defects of language, and enables the eye to con* 
ceive what cannot be conveyed to the mind any 
other way. When they have read this treatise, 
and practised upon these figures, their theory 
may be improved by the Jesuit's Perspective, and 
their manual operations by other figures which 
may be easily procured. 

VI I. Logkkf or the art of arranging and con- 
necting ideas, of forming and examining argu- 
ments, is universSilly allowed to be an attainment in 
the utmost degree worthy tie ambition of that be- 
ing whose ' highest honour is to be endued w4th 
reason ; but it is doubted whether that ambition 
has yet been gratified, and whether the powers of 
ratiocination have been much improved by any sys- 
tems of art, or methodical institutions. The logick 
which for so many ages kept possession cf the 
schools, has at last been condemned as a mere art 
of wrangling, of very little use in the pursuit of 
truth ; and later writers have contented themselves 
with giving an account of the operations of the 
mind, marking the various stages of her progress, 
and giving some general rules for the regulation of 
her conduct. The method of these writers is here 
followed ; but without a servile adlierence to any, 
and with endeavours to make improvements upon 
all. This work, however kborious, has yet been 
fruitless^ if there be truth in aa obserratioii verf 
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frequently made, that logicians out of the school 
do not reason better than men unassisted by those 
lights which their science is supposed to bestow. It 
is not to be doubted but that, logicians may be 
sometimes overborne by their p&ssions, or blinded 
by their prejudices ; and that a man may reason 
ill, as he may act ill, not because he does not know 
what is right, but because he does not regard it ; 
yet it is no more the fault of his art that it ^ts not 
direct him when his attention is withdrawn from it, 
than it is the defect of bis sight that he misses his 
way when he siiuts his eyes* Against this cause 
of error there is no provision to be made, other- 
wise than by inculcating the value of truth, and 
the necessity of conquering the passions^ But 
logici may likewise fail to produce its effects upon 
common occasions, for want of being frequently 
and familiarly applied, till its precepts fnay direct 
the mind imperceptibly, as the fingers of a musician 
are regulated by his knowledge of the tune. This 
readiness of recollection is only to be procured by 
frequent impression ; and therefore it will be pro- 
per, when logick has been once learned, the teacher 
take frequent occasion, in the most easy and fami- 
liar conver^tion, to observe when its rules are pre- 
served, and when they are broken ; and that after- 
wards he read no authors, without exacting pf his 
pupil an account of every remarkable exemplifica- 
tion or breach of the laws of reasoning. 

When this system has been digested, if it be 
thought necessary to proceed farther in the study 
of method) it will be proper to recommend Grou- 
«az, Watts, Le Clerc, Wolfius, and Locke's Es- 
say on Human Understanding ; and if there be 
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imagined any necessity of adding the peripatetick 
logick, which has been perhaps condemned with- 
out a candid trial, it will be convenient to proceed 
to Sanderson, Wallis, Crackenthorp, and Aristotle. 

VIII. To excite a curiosity after the works of 
.God, is the chief design of the email specimen of 
natural history inserted in this collection ; which, 
Jiowever, may be sufficient to put tlie mind in mo- 
tion, and in 'some measure to direct its steps; but 
^ts effects may easily be improved by a philoscphick 
master, who will every day fiad a thousand oppor- 
tunities of turning the attention of his scholars to 
the contemplation of the objects that suiTOunt. 
them^ of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the pro- 
vidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Religious 
Philosopher, Ray, Derham's Physico-Theology, 
together with the Spectacle de la Nature ; and in 
time reconunend to their perusal Rondoletius and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much Soever the reason may be 
strengthened by loglcky or the conceptions of the 
mind enlarged by the study of nature, it is neces- 
sary the man be not suffered to dwell upon them 
80 long as to neglect the study of himself, the 
knowledge of his own station in the ranks of being, 
and his various relations to the innumerable multi- 
tudes which surround him, and with which his 
Maker has ordained him to be united for the re- 
ception and communication of happiness. To con- 
sider these aright is of the greatest importance, 
since from these arise duties which he cannot ne- 
glect. Etbtchsy ©I* morality y therefore, is one of the 
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Studies v/hich ought to begin with the first glimpse 
of reason, and only end with life itself. Other ac- 
quisitions are merely temporary benefits, except as 
they contribute to illustrate the knowledge, and 
coniinn the practice of morality and piety, which 
extend their influence beyond the grave, and in- 
crease our happiness through endless duration. 

This great science, therefore, must be inculcated 
with care and assiduity, such as its importance 
ought to incite in reasonable minds; and for the 
prosecution of this design, fit opportunities arc al- 
ways at hand. As the importance of loglck is to 
be shewn by detecting false arguments ; the excel- 
lence of morality is to be displayed by proving the 
deformity, thev reproach, and the misery of all de- 
viations from it. Yet it is to be remembered, that 
the laws of mere morality are no coercive power; 
and, however they may by conviction of their fit- 
ness please the reasoner in the shade, when the pas- 
sions stagnate without impulse, and the appetites 
are secluded from their objects, they will be of little 
force against the ardour of desire, or the vehemence 
of rage, amidst the pleasures and tumults of the 
world. "To counteract the power of temptations, 
hope must be excited by the prospect of rewards; 
and fear by the expectation of punishment ; and 
virtue may owe her panegyricks to morality, but 
must derive her authority from religion. 

When therefore the obligations of morality are 
taught, let the sanctions- of Christianity never be 
forgotten ; by which it will be shewn, that they 
give strength and lustre to each other ; religion 
will appear to be the voice of reason, and morality 
the will of God. Under this article must be ^r^*' 
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commended Tully's Offices, Grotius, TuSendorff 
Cumberland's Laws of Nature, and the excellent 
Mr Addison's Moral and Religious Essays. 

X. Thus far the work is composed for the use 
6f scholars, merely as they are men. But it was 
thought necessary to introduce something that 
might be particularly adapted to that country for 
which it is designed ; and therefore a discourse 
has been added upon trade and commerce^ of which 
it becomes every nnLan of this nation to utodcrstand 
at least the general principles, as it is impossible 
that any should be high or low enough not to be 
in some degree affected by their declension or pro- 
sperity. It is therefore necessary that it should be 
universally known among us, what changes of pro- 
perty are advantageous, or when the balance of 
trade is on our side ; what are the products or ma- 
nu^Eictures of other countries ; and how far one na- 
tion may in any species of traffick obtain or pre- 
serve superiority over another. The theorj- of trade 
is yet but little understood, and therefore the prac- 
tice is often without real advantage to the publick ; 
,but it might be carried on with mere general suc- 
cess, if its principles were better considered : and 
to excite that attention is our chief design. To 
the perusal of this book may succeed that of Mun 
upon foreign Trade, Sir Josiah Child, Locke upon 
Coin, Davenant's treatises, the British Merchant, 
Dictionnaire de Commerce, and, for an abstract 
or compendium. Gee, and an improvement that 
may hereafter be made upon his plan. 

XI. The principles of laws and government come 
next to be considered; by which men are taught 
to whom obedience is due, for what it is paid, and 
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in what degree it may be justly required. Thid 
knowledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes a 
part of the education of an Englishman, who pro-» 
fesses to obey his prince according to the law, and 
who is himself a secondary legislator, as he gives 
his consent, by bis representative, to all the laws 
by which he is bound, and has a right to petition 
the great council of the nation, whenever he thinks 
they are deliberating upon an act detrimental to 
the interest of the community. This is therefore a 
' subject to which the thoughts of a young man 
ought to be directed ; and that he may obtain 
such knowledge as may qualify him to act and 
judge as one of a free people, let him be directed 
to add to this introduction Fortescue's Treatises, 
N. Bacon's Historical Discourse on the Laws and 
Government of England, Temple's Introduction, 
JLocke on Government, Zouch's Elementa Juris 
Civilis, Plato Redivivus, Gurdon's History of 
Parliaments, and Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 

XII. Having thus supplied the young student 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns its 
application; and that thus qualified to act his 
part, he be at last taught to chuse it. For this 
purpose a section is added upon human life and 
manners; in which he is cautioned against the 
danger of indulging his passions^ of vitiating his 
habitSj and depraving his sentiments. He is in« 
structed in these points by three fables, two of 
which were of the highest authority in the an- 
tient Pagan world. But at this he is not to rest ; 
iot if he expects to be wise and happ^?^, he must 
diligently stu^y the Scriptures of God. 

iSuch IS the book now proposed, as the first itii* 
Vol. JI. Z 
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tiation into the knowledge of things, which has 
been thought by many to be too long delayed in 
the present forms of education. Whether the 
complaints be not often ill-grounded, may perhaps 
be disputed ; but it is at least reasonable to believe, 
that greater proficiency might sometimes be made; 
that real knowledge might be more early commu- 
nicated ; and that cliildren might be allowed, 
without injury to health, to spend many of those 
hours upon useful employments, which are gene- 
rally lost in idleness and play; therefore the pub- 
lick will surely encourage an experiment, by which, 
if it fails, nobody is hurt ; and if it succeeds, all 
the future ages of the world may find advantage ;" 
which may eradicate or prevent vice, by turning to 
a better use those moments in which it is learned 
or indulged ; and in some sense lengthen life, by 
teaching posterity to enjoy those years which have 
hitherto been lost. The success, and even the 
trial of this experiment, will depend upon those to 
whom the care of our youth is committed ; and a 
due sense of the importance of their trust will ea- 
sily prevail upon them to encourage a work which 
pursues the design of improving education. If any 
part of the following performance shall upon trial 
be found capable of amendment ; if any thing can 
be added or altered, so as to render the attainment 
of knowledge more easy ; the Editor will be ex-* 
tremely obliged to any gentleman, particularly 
those who are engaged in the business of teaching, 
for such hints or observsitions as may tend towards 
the improvement, and will spare neither expense 
nor trouble in making the best use of their infor-r 
mat ion. 
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rsO expectation is more fallacious than that 
which authors form of the reception which their 
labours will find among mankind. Scarcely any 
man publishes a book, whatever it be, without be- 
lieving that he has caught the moment when the 
publick attention is vacant to his call, and the world 
is disposed, in a particular manner, to learn the 
art which he undertakes to teacH. 

The writers of this volume are not so far exempt 
from epidemical prejudices, but that they likewise 
please themselves with imagining, that they have 
reserved their labours to a propitious conjuncture, 
and that this is the proper time for the publication 
of a Dictionary of Commerce. 

The predictions of an author are very far from 
infallibility ; but in justification of some degree of 

• A new Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled 
from the Tnfojmation of the most eminent Merchants, and 
from the Works of the best Writers on conunercial Sub* 
jects in all Languages, by Mr Holt. Folio, 1757% 
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confidence it may be properly obeerved, that there 
was never, from the earliest ages, a time in which 
trade so much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gain was sought with such general 
emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
increasing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 
mor9 inoffensive industry. Those whom the pos- 
session of subterraneous treasures, have long dis* 
posed to accommodate themselves by foreign iut 
dustry, are at last convinced that idleness never 
will be rich. The merchant is now invited to 
every port, manufactures are established in all 
pities, and princes who just can view the sea from 
some single comer of their dominions, are enlarging 
harbours, erecting mercantile companies, and pre** 
paring to traffic in the remotest countries. 

Nor is the form of this work less popular than 
the subject. It has lately been the practice of the 
learned to range knowledge by the alphabet, and 

?ublish dictionaries of every kind of literature, 
^his practice has perhaps been carried too far by 
the fprce of fashion. Sciences, in themselves sys- 
tematical and coherent, are not very properly 
broken into such fortuitous distributions. A dic- 
tionary of arithmetick or geometry c^n s^rye only 
to confound: but commerce, considered in its 
■whole extent, seems to refuse any other method of 
arrangement, as it comprises innumerable particu<« 
"lars unconnected with each other, among which 
there is no reason why any should be first or last, 
better than is furnished by the letters th^t Coi&" 
pose their napne?* 
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We cannot indeed boast ourselves the inventors 
of a scheme so commodious and comprehensive. 
The French, among innumerable projects for the 
promotion of traffick, have taken care to supply 
their merchants with a Dictlonnaire de Commerce^ 
collected with great industry and exactness, but 
too large for common use, and adapted to their 
own tnule. This book, as well as others, has been 
carefully consulted, that our merchants may not be 
ignorant of any thing known by their enemies or 
nvals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertaking, 
that it was necessary to solicit every information, 
to consult the living and the dead. The great 
qualification of him that attempts a work thus ge- 
neral, is diligence of enquiry. No man has oppor- 
tunity or ability to acquaint himself with all the 
subjects of a commercial dictionary, so as to de- 
scribe from his own knowledge, or assert on his 
own experience. He must therefore often depend 
upon the veracity of others, as every man depends 
in common life, and have no other skill to boast 
than that of selecting judiciously, and arranging 
properly. 

But to him who considers the extent of our sub- 
ject, limited only by the bounds of nature and of 
art, the task of selection and method will appear 
sufficient to overburden industry and distract at- 
tention. Msmy branches of commerce are subdi- 
vided into smaller and smaller part?, till at last 
they become so minute as not easily to be noted by 
observation. Many interests are so woven among 
each other as not to be disentangled without long 
enquiry ; many arts are industriously kept ^ccx^\.-> 

Z 3 
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and many practices necessary to be known, are 
carried on in parts too remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade is of so much im- 
portance to a maritime nation, that no labour can 
be thought great by which information may be ob- 
tained ; and therefore we hope the reader will not 
have reason to complain, that, of what he might 
justly expect to find, any thing is omitted. 

To give a detail or analysis of our work is very 
difHciUt ; a volume intended to contain whatever 
is requisite to be known by every trader, necessa- 
rily becomes so miscellaneous and unconnected as 
not to be easily reducible to heads ; yet, since we 
pretend in some measure to treat of traffick as a 
Acience, and to make that regular and systematical 
which has hitherto been tp a great degree fortui- 
tous and conjectural, and has often succeeded by 
chance rather than by conduct, it vnll be proper 
to shew that a distribution of parts has basn atv. 
tempted, which, though rude and inadequate, will 
at least preserve some order, and enable the mind to 
take a methodical and successive view jof this de- 
sign. 

In the dictionary which we here offer to th^ 
public, we propose to exhibit the materiaisf the 
flaciSy and the means of traffick. 

The materials or subjects of traffick are whatever 
is bought and soUy and include therefore every ma» 
nufacture of art, and almost every production of 
nature. 

In giving an account of the conamodities of na- 
twe, whether those which are to be used in their, 
priginal state, as drugs and spices, or those which 
become uKfi^l when they receive a nevr form fy^ 
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human art, as flax, cotton, and metals, we shall 
shew the places of their production, the manner in 
which they grow, the art of cultivating or collect- 
ing them, their discriminations and varieties, by 
which the best sorts are known from the worse, 
and genuine from fictitious, the arts by which they 
are counterfeited, the casualities by which they 
are impaired, and the practices by which the da- 
mage is palliated or concealed. We shall likewise 
«hew their virtues and uses, and trace them through 
all the changes which they undergo. 

The history of manufactures is likewise delivered. 
Of every artificiaTcommodity, the manner in which 
it is made is in some measure described, though it 
must be remembered, that manual operations arc 
scarce to be conveyed by any words to him that 
has not seen them. Some general notions may 
however be afforded : it is easy to comprehend, 
that plates of iron are formed by the pressure of 
rollers, and bars by the strokes of a hammer ; that 
a cannon is casty and that an anvil is forged. But 
as it is to most traders of more use to know whe» 
their goods are well wrought, than by what means, 
care has been taken to name the places where every 
manufacture has been carried furthest, and the 
, marks by which its excellency may be ascertained. 

By the places of trade are understood all ports, 
cities, or towns, where staples are established, ma- 
nufactures are wrought, or any commodities are 
bought and sold advantageously. This part of 
our work includes an enumeration of almost all the 
remarkable places in the world, with such an ac- 
count of their situation, customs, and products, M 
fhc merchant wcmld require^ who being to bqpas 
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new trade in any foreign country, was yet ignorant 
of the commodities of the place, and the manners 
of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and 
consequently of the author who writes for mer- 
chants, ought to be employed upon the means of 
trade, which include all the knowledge and prac- 
tice necessary to ^l\e skilful and successful conduct 
of commerce. 

The first of the means of trade is proper educa- 
tion, which may confer a competent skill in num- 
bers ; to be afterwards completed in the counting- 
house, by observatijon of the manner of sta^ng ac- 
counts, and regulating books, which is one of the 
few arts which having been studied in proportion 
to its importance, is carried as far as use can re- 
quire. The counting-house of an accomplished 
merchant is a school of method, where the great 
science may be learned of ranging particulars under 
generals, of bringing the different parts of a tran- 
•action together, and of shewing at one view a long 
series of dealing and exchange. Let no man ven- 
ture into large business while he is ignorant of the 
method of regulating books ; never let him ima- 
gine that any degree of natural abilities will enable 
him to supply this deficiency, or preserve multipli- 
city of affairs from inextricable confusion. 

This is the study, without which all other stu- 
dies will be of little avail ; but this alone is not 
sufficient. It will be necessary to learn many other 
things, which however may be easily included in 
the preparatory institutions, such as an exact 
knowle^e o£ the weights and measures of different 
countries, and some skill in geography and naviga- 
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tion, with which this book may perhaps sufficiently 
supply him. 

In navigation, considered as part of the skill of 
a merchant} is included not so much the art of 
steering a ship, as the knowledge of the sea-coast, 
and of the different parts to which his cargoes are 
sent, the customs to be paid ; the passes, permis-> 
sionsy or certificates to be procured ; the hazards 
of every voyage, and the true rate of insurances. 
To this must be added, an acquaintance with the 
policies and arts of other nations, as well those to 
whom the commodities are sold, as of those who 
carry goods of the same kind to the same market ; 
and who are therefore to be v^ratched as rivals en- 
deavouring to take advantage of every error, mis- 
carriage, or debate. 

The chief of the means of trade is money j of 
which our late refinements in traffick have made 
the knowledge extremely difficult. The merchant 
must not only inform himself of the various deno- 
minations and value of foreign coins, together with 
their method of counting and reducing ; such as 
the milrees of Portugal, and the livresof France; 
but he must learn what is of more difficult attain- 
ment ; the discount, of exchanges, the nature of 
current paper, the principles upon which the seve- 
ral banks of Europe are established, the real value 
of funds, the true credit of trading companies, 
with all the sources of profit, and possibilities of 
loss. 

All this he must learn merely as a private dealer, 
attentive only to his own advantage ; but as every 
man ought to consider himsejf as part of the coiT)t-» 
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munity to which he belongs, and while he prose- 
cutes his own interest to promote likewise that of 
his country, it is necessary for the trader to look 
abroad upon mankind, and study many questions 
which are perhaps more properly political than 
mercantile. 

He ought therefore to consider very accurately 
the balance of trade, or the proportion between 
things exported and imported ; to examine what 
kinds of commerce are unlawful, either as being 
expressly prohibited, because detrimental to the 
manufactures or other interest of his country, as 
the exportation of silver to the East Indies, and 
the introduction of French commodities ; or un- 
l«\wful in itself, as the traffick for negroes. He 
ought to be able to state with accuracy, the bene- 
fits and mischiefs of monopolies, and exclusive 
companies ; to enquire into the arts which have 
been practised by them to make themselves neces- 
sary, or by their opponents to make them odious. 
He should inform himself what trades are de- 
clining, and what are improveable ; when the ad- 
vantage is on our side, and when on that of our 
rivals. 

The state of our colonies is always to be dili- 
gently surveyed, that no advantage may be lost 
which they can afford, and that every opportunity 
may be improved of increasing their wealth and 
power, or of making them useful to their mother 
country. 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use 
than that of duties and impost, whether customs 
paid at the ports, or excises levied upon the n^aiitt- 
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faclurer. Much of the prosperity of a trading 
nation depends upon duties properly apportioned ; 
so that what is necessary may" continue cheap, and 
what is of nae onl)' to luxury may in some measure 
atone to the publiek for the mischief d.rae to indi- 
viduals. Duties may often be so regulated as to 
become useful even to those that pay them ; and 
they may be likewise so unequally imposed as to 
discourage honestyi and depress industry, and give 
temptation to fraud and unlawful practices. 

To teach all this is the design of the Commercial 
Dictionary j which, though immediately and pri- 
marily written for the merchants, will be of use to 
every man of business or curiosity. There is r.o 
man who is not in some degree a merchant, who 
has not something to buy and something to si'll, 
and who does not therefore want such instructions 
as may teach him the true value of possessions or 
commodities. 

The descriptions of the productions of the earth 
and water, which this volume will coiitain, may be 
equally pleasing and useful to the speculatist with 
any other natural history ; and the acounts of 
various manufactures will constitute no contempt- 
ible body of experimental philosophy. The de- 
scriptions of ports and cities may instruct the geo- 
grapher as well as if they were found in hooka 
appropriated only to his own science ; and the 
doctrines of funds, insurances, currency, monopo- 
lies, exchanges, and duties, is so necessary to the 
politician, that without it he can be of no 
ther.in the council or the leiiatei nor caq u 
^ink justly either on wi ' 
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We therefore hope that we shall not repent the 
labour of compiling this work ; nor flatter our« 
selves unreasonably, in predicting a favourable re-* 
ception to a book which no condition of life can 
render useless, which may contribute to the advan- 
tage of sdl that make or receive laws, of all that 
buy or sell, of all that wish to keep or improve 
their possessions, of all that desire to be rich, and 
all that desire to be wise. 
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PREFACE 

TO TtfE 

TRANSLATION OF FATHER LOBO'S 
VOYAGE TO ABYSSINIA*. 



The foBowing relation is so curious and cnter- 
tainingy and the dissertations that accompany it so 
judicious and instructive, that the translator is con- 
fident his attempt stands in need of no apology, 
whatever censures may fall on the performance. 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the gene- 
ral vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader 
with no romantic absurdities or incredible fictions : 
whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at least 
probable ; and he who tells nothing exceeding the 
bounds of probability, has a right to demand that 
they should believe him who cannot contradict 
him* 

He appears by his modest and unaffected narra- 
tion, to have described things as he saw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
sulted his senses, not his imagination. He meets 
with no basilisks ths^t destroy with their eyes; his 

* For an account of tjbu book, see the Life of Dr JoMir« 
•ON, by the Editor. 
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crocodiles devour their prey without tears ; and his 
cataracts fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous 
fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sun- 
shine ; nor are the nations here described either de- 
void of all sense of humanity, or consummate ift aB 
private and social virtue: here ai*e no Hottentots 
without religion, polity, or articulate language; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skiUed 
in all sciences : he will discover what will always 
be discovered by a diligent and impartial inquirery 
that wherever human nature is to be found, thei^ 
is a mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passiou* 
and reason ; and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his distributions, but has balanced lA 
most countries their particular inconvenienpifes b^ 
particular favours. 

In his account of the mission, where hh veracity 
is most to be suspected, he neither exaggerated 
overmuch the merits of the Jesuits, if we consider 
the partial regard paid by the Portuguese t6 their 
countrymen, by the Jesuits to their society, and 
by the papists to their church, nor aggravates the 
vices of the Abyssinians; but if the reader will hoi 
be satisfied with a popish account of a popish mis- 
sion, he may have recourse to the History of the 
Church of Abyssinia, written by Dr Geddes, irf 
which he will find the actions and sufiEerings of the 
missionaries placed in a different light, though th^' 
same in which Mr Le Grand, with all his %ealfor 
the Roman church, appears to have seen them. 

This learned dissertator, howeyer valus^ble for 
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Lis industry and erudition, is yet more to be eateem- 
cd for having dared so freely in the midst of France, 
to declare his disapprobation of the patriarch Ovi- 
edo's sanguinary zeal, who was continually impor- 
tuning the Portuguese to beat up their drums for 
paissionaries who might preach the gostn:! with 
swords in their hands, and propagated by desola- 
tion and slaughter the true wordiiip of the God 
of peace. 

It is not easy to forbear reflecting v/ith how 
little reason these men profess themselves the fol- 
lowers of JESUS, who left this great character- 
istick to his disciples, that they i/aoiud be known 
ky loving one another^ by univers^ and unbounded 
charity and benevolence. 

Let us suppose an inhabitant c^f some remote 
and superior region, yet unskilled in the ways of 
men, having read and considered the precepts of 
(he gospel, and the example of our Saviour, to come 
down in search of the true church; if he would not 
enquire after it among the cruel, the insolent, and 
the oppressive; among those who are continually 
grasping at dominion over souls as well as bodies; 
among those who are employed in procuring to 
themselves impunity for the most enormous vil- 
lanies, and studying methods of destroying their fel- 
low^-creatures, not for their crimes but their errors ; 
if he would not expect to meet benevolence engage 
in massacres, or to find nxercy in a court of in- 
quisition — he would not look for the true church in 
the church of Rome. 

Mr Le Grand has given in one dissertation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating f}X>m 
the teinper of his religion; but ii> the others has 

Aa2 
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left proofs, that learning and honesty are oftea 
too weak to oppose prejudice. He has made no 
scruple of preferring the testimony of fether Du 
Bernat to the writings of all the Portuguese Jesuits, 
to whom he allows great zeal, but little learning, 
without giving any other reason than that his 6- 
vourite was a Frenchman. This is writing only 
to Frenchmen and to papists : a protestant would 
be desirous to know, why he must imagine that 
father Du Bernat had a cooler head or more know* 
ledge, and why one man, whose account is singular, 
is not more likely to be mistaken than many agree- 
ing in the same account. 

If the Portuguese were biassed by any particn* 
lar views, another bias equally powerful may have 
deflected the Frenchman from the truth; for they 
evidently write with contrary designs: the Portu- 
guese, to make their mission seem more necessary, 
endeavoured to place in the strongest light the dif- 
ferences between the Abyssinian and Roman 
church; but the great Ludolfus, laying hold on 
the advantage, reduced these later writers to prove 
their conformity. 

Upon the whole, the controversy seems of no 
great importance to those who believe the Holy 
Scriptures sufficient to teach the way of salvation; 
but, of whatever moment it may be thought, there 
jare no proofs sufficient to decide it. 

His discourses on indifferent subjects will divert 
es well as instruct ; and if either in these, or in the 
relation of father Lobo, any argumentfshall appear 
unconvincing, or description obscure, they are de- 
feats incident to all mankind, which however are 
net too rashly to b^ imputed to the authors, being 
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sometimes perhaps more justly chargeable on the 
translator. ^ 

In this translation (ii^t may be so called) great 
liberties have been taJiLen, which, whether justifi- 
able or not shall be fairly confessed, and let the 
judicious part of mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the first part the greatest freedom has been 
used, in reducing the narration into a narrow com- 
pass; so that it is by no means a translation, but 
an epitome, in which, whether every thing either 
useful or entertaining be comprised, the compiler 
is least qualified to determine. 

In the account of Abyssinia, and the continua- 
tion, the authors have been followed with more ex« 
actness ; and as few* passages appeared, either insig- 
nific^t or tedious, few have been either shortened 
or omitted. 

The dissertations are the only p^rt in which an 
exact translation has been attempted; and even in 
those, abstracts ^re ^metimes given instead of li- 
teral quotations, particularly in the first; and son^e-' 
times other parts have been contracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which are printed 
at the end of the dissertations, to secure the credit 
of the foregoing narrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confession, whoever 
shall compare this attempt with the original, if he 
shall find no proofs of fraud or partiality, will 
candidly overlook any failure of judgment. 
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EPITAPHS. 



1 HOUGH criticism has been cultivated in eveiy 
age of learning, by men of great abilities and ex- 
tensive knowledge, till the rules of writing are be- 
come rather burthensome than instructive to the 
mind ; though almost every species of composition 
has been the subject of particular treatises, and 
given birth to definitions, distinctions, precepts, and 
illustrations; yet no critick of note, that has fallen 
within my observation, has hitherto thought sefnii-' 
ehral inscriptions worthy of a minute examination, or 
pointed out with proper accuracy their beauties 
and defects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to en- 
quire, and perhapsjmpossible to discover; it might 
be justly expected that this kind of writing would 
have been the favourite topick of criticism, and 
that self-love might have produced some regard 
for it, in those authors that have crowded libraries 
with elaborate dissertations upon Homer; since to 
afford a subject for heroick poems is the privilege 
of very few, but every man may expect to be re- 
corded in an epitaph, and therefore finds 809ie i^* 
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terest in providing that his memory may not suffer 
by an unskilful panegyrick. • ■? ' 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity deserv^ 
to have any part ini thq regulation of our studies. 
Epitaphs seem intitled to more than commoa 
regard, as they are probably of the same age with 
the art of writing. The most ancient structures 
in the world, the Pyramids, are supposed to be se- 
pulchral monuments, which either pride or gratis 
tude erected; and the same passions which incited 
men to such laborious and expensive methods of 
preserving their own memory, or that of their 
benefactors, would doubtless incline them not to 
neglect any easier means by which the same ends 
might be obtained. Nature and reason have dic- 
tated to every nation, that to preserve good actions 
from oblivion, is both the interest and duty of 
mankinds and therefore we find no people acquaint- 
ed with the use of letters, that omitted to grace 
the tombs of their heroes and wise men with pane- 
gyrical inscriptions. 

To examinei therefore, in what the perfection of 
Epitaphs consists, and what rules are to be ob- 
served in composing them, will be at least of ai 
much use as other critical enquiries; and for as- 
signing a few hours to such disquisitions, great 
examples at least, if not strong reasons, may be 
pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an 
inscription on the tomb, and in its most extensive im- 
port may admit indiscriminately satire or praise. 
But as mahce has seldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raised have 
been the work of friendship and benevolence> cus- 
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torn has contracted the original latitude of the nvorJ^ 
80 that it signifies in the general acceptation an 
mscrif>tion engraven on a tomb in honour of tie person 
wceaseim 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to in- 
cite others to the ipiii^tion of their excellencies, 
|be principal intention ^f Epitaphs is to perpe- 
tuate the examples of virtue, that the tomb of a 
good man may supply the want of his presence, 
and veneration for his memory produce the same 
effect as the observation of his fife. Those Epi- 
taphs are, therefore, the most perfect, which set 
virtue in the strongest light, and are best adapted 
to exalt the reader^s ideas and rouse his emulation. 

To this end it is not always necessary to recount 
the actions of a hero, or enumerate the writings 
of a philosopher; to imagine such information^ 
necessary, is to detract from their characters, or 
to suppose their works mortal, or their atchieve- 
pients in danger of being forgotten. The bare 
name of such men answers every purpose of a long 
inscription. 

Had otJy the name of Sir Isaac Newton been 
subjoined to the desigi[i upon his monument, in- 
stead of a long detail of his discoveries, which no 
philosopher can want, and which none but a phi- 
losopher can understand, those, by whose direction 
It was raised, had done more honour both to him 
^nd to themselves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it requires 
no genius to bestow, but which can never become- 
vulgar or cpnteniptible, if bestowed with judge- 
ment ; because no singlp age produces many men 
pf merit superior ^o panegyrick. None but the 
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first names can stand unassisted against the attacks 
of time ; and if men raised to reputation by acci- 
dent or caprice, have nothing but their names en- 
graven on their tombs, there is danger lest in a few 
years the inscription require an interpreter. Thus 
have their expectations been disappointed who hon« 
ouredPicusofMirandola with thispompous epitaph: 

Hie shut est Picus Miranoola, caiera nouni 
Ei Tagiu it Ganges f forsan et Antipodes, 

His name, then celebrated in the remotest comers 
of the earth, is now almost forgotten; and his 
works, then studied, admired, and applauded, are 
now mouldering in obscurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a short 
character simple and unadorned, without exagger- 
ation, superlatives, or rhetorick. Such were the 
inscriptions in use among the Romans, in which 
the victories gained by their emperors were com- 
memorated by a single epithet; as Cxsar German* 
icus, Csesar Dacicus^ GermanicuSf lUyrtcm* Such 
would be this epitaph, Isaacus Newton uS| 
natura legthus investtgatisy hie qutesctt. 

But to far the greatest part of mankind a long- 
er encomium is necessary for the publication of 
their virtues, and the preservation of their me- 
mories; and in the composition of these it is that 
art is principally required, and precepts therefore 
may be useful. 

In vmting Epitaphs, one circumstance is to 
be considered, which affects no other composi- 
tion; the place in which they are now commonly 
found restrains them to a particular air of solem- 
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mtyt <ind debars them from the admis^n of all 
lighter or gayer ornaments. In this it is that the 
style of an Epitaph necessarily differs from tjhiat 
of an Elegy. The custom of burying our dead 
either in or near our churches, perhaps originally 
founded on a rational design of fitting tljie mind 
for religious exercises, by laying before it the 
most affecting proof of the uncertainty of life, 
makes it proper to exclude from our Epitaphs 
a11 such allusions as are contrary to the doctrines 
for the propagation of which the churches are 
jtrected, and to the end for which those who peruse 
the monuments must be supposed to come thither. 
Nothing is, therefore, more ridiculous than to copy 
the Roman inscriptions, which were engraven on 
•tones by the high-way, and composed by those 
who generally reflected on mortality only to excite 
^n themselves and others a quicker relish of plea- 
sure, and a more luxurious enjoyment of life, and 
Whose regard for the dead extended no farther thau 
a wish that the earth might be light upon them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology are there- 
fore absurd, and all regard for the senseless remain^ 
bi a dead man impertinent and superstitious. One 
of the first distinctions of the primitive Christians^ 
was their neglect of bestowin? garlands on the 
dead, in which they are very rationaDydefended by 
their apologist in Minutius Felix. ** We lavish no 
** flowers nor odours on the dead," says he, ^ be- 
** cause they have no sense of fragrance or of beao^ 
** ty." We profess to reverence the dead, Inot fiir 
their sake, but for our own. It is therefore alwayi 
with indignation or contempt that 1 read the e^ 
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taph on Cowley, a mai 
ivere his lowest merits 


1 whose learning and 


poetry 


A*ri3 dam lair ^lilaul laa •irifta ftr eritm, 
Ml/ama itir,am ««., Jivint P«la, 
Hit flaihbhaa. riquif, tu.ltdial anam 
Cana tida, vigikMljyi firauii lamfadt Mujk! 
Sit laca iUt loiai. Kit fait ttmirarim autit 
Sairlliga Itrbart mana vtiurabiU iaitiiM. 
Julacti mcHtaal, maiiattt ftr mula drltti 





To pray that the ashes of a friend may lie im- 
A'sturbed} and that the divinities that favoured 
him in his life, may watch for ever round him to 

ijreserre his tomb from violation, and drive sacri- 
ege away, is only rational in him who believes the 
soul interested in the repose of the body, and the 
powers which he invokes for its protection able to 
preserve il. To censure such expressions as con- 
trary to religion, or as remains of heathen superati- 
tion, would be too great a degree of severity. I 
condemn them only as uninstructive and unaSect- 
ing, as too ludicrous for reverence or grief, for 
Christianity and a temple. 

That the designs and decorations of moniimenu 
ought Ukewise to be formed with the same regai-d 
to the solemnity of the place, cannot be denied; 
it is an established principle, that all i 
owe their beauty to their propriety. ' 
ghtterof drew that adds graces tog 
would make age and dignity c6uK 
ran with his boat \t far from S?** 
ful grandeur of tha univer^ ' 
drawn by ^i^da himselfj nor i( 
B greats absurdity than Uiat of 
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of a Christian temple with the figure of Mart lead<« 
ing a hero to battle, or Cupids sporting round a 
virgin. The pope who defaced the statues of the 
deities at the tomb of Sannazanus is, in my opi- 
nion, more easily to be defended, than he that erect- 
ed them. 

It is for the same reason improper to address the 
Epitaph to the passenger, a custom which an in-* 
judicious veneration for antiquity introduced again 
at the revival of letters, and which, among many 
others, Passeratius suffered to mislead him in his 
Epitaph upon the heart of Henry king of 
France, who was stabbed by Clement the monk, 
which yet deserves to be inserted, for the sake of 
•hewing how beautiful even improprieties may be- 
come, in the hands of a good writer: 

Adsta^ mlatoTy et dole regitm vices. 
Cor Regis itto eonditur tub marmore^ 
Qui 'ura Gallisyjura Sarmath dedit, 
Pectus cucullo bunc sustulit ticariuu 

Abii viator, et dole regum vices* 

In the monkish ages, however ignorant and un- 
polished, the Epitaphs were drawn up with far 
greater propriety than can be shewn in those which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

Orate pro Anima-^'^miserrivn FecetU^ris^ 

was an address to the last degree striking and so- 
lemn, as it flowed naturally from the religion then 
believed, and awakened in the reader sentiments 
of benevolence for the deceased, and of concern 
for his own happiness. There was nothing trif- 
ling or IttdicrQUs^ nothing that did not ten4 Xm die 
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aobleit end, the propagation of piety and the Id- 
crease of devotion. 

It may seem very auperfluouB to lay it down u 
the (irat rule for writing Epitaphs, that the 
name of the deceased is not to be omittedj nor 
should I have thought such a precept necessary, 
had not the practice of the greatest writers ahewn, 
that it haa not been sufficiently regarded. In most 
of the poetical Epitaphs, the names for whom 
they were composed, may be aought to no pur- 
pose, being only prefixed on thi 
To expose the absurdity of this c 
only necessary to ask. how the Epitaphs, which 
have outlived the ttonea on which they were in- 
icribed, would have contributed to the information 
of posterity, had they wanted the names of thoM 
whom they celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceased, there 
are no rules to be observed which do not equally 
relate to other compositions. The praiae ought 
not to be general, because the mind is lost in the 
extent of any indefinite idea, and cannot be affect- 
ed with what it cannot comprehend. When we 
hear only of a good or great man, we know not in 
what class to ^ce him, nor have any notion of 
his character, distinct from that of a thousand 
others; his example can have no effect upon our 
conduct, as we have nothing mnarkable ar emi- 
nent to propose to our imitation. The EriTArH 
compoaed by Ennius for his own tomb, ha* botk 
the laults last mentioned j 

Ham m* dntrtl Uinmhy .ic /■■tra.jbMi 
^■iiiil. Gmrt w/ffo vi^u' ft^ "' 
Vbl. It. a i 
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The reader of this Epitjiph receives scarce any 
idea from it ; he neither conceives any veneration 
for the man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed 
by vrhat methods this boasted reputation is to bfe 
obtained. 

Though a sepulchral inscription is professedly 
a panegyrick, and, therefore, not confined to his- 
torical impartiality, yet it ought always to be writ- 
ten with regard to truth. No man ought to be 
commended for virtues which he never possessed, 
but whoever is curious to know his faults must in- 
quire after them in othfer places; the monuments of 
the dead are not intended to perpetuate the me- 
mory of crimes, but to exhibit patterns of virtue. 
On the tomb of Maecenas his luxury is not to be 
mentioned with his munificence^ nor is the proscrip- 
tion to find a place on the monument of Augustus.' 
The best subject for Epitaphs is private virtue; 
virtue exerted in the same circumstances in which 
the bulk of mankind are placed, and which, there- 
fore, may admit of many imitators. He that has • 
delivered his country from oppression, or freed the 
world from ignorance and error, can excite the em- 
ulation of a very small number; but he that bias re^ 
pelled the temptations of poverty, and disdained to 
free himself from distress at the expense of his vir- 
tue, may animate multitudes, by his example, to 
the same firmness of heart and steadiness of reso* 
lution. 

' Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention o^ 
two Greek inscnptions; one upon a man whose 
writings are well known, the other upon a per- 
son whose memory is preserved only in htr Epi» 
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>K, wbo both lived in slavery) the moEt calami- 
i estate in human Ufe : 

Zurifti i Tf^iJ tvrafi ■iw TW rufc»Ti SuXit, 



It is impossible to read this Epitaph without 
being animated to bear the evils of life with con- 
stancy, and to support the dignity of human nature 
under the most pressing afflictions, both by the ex- 
ample of the heroine, whose grave we behold, and 
the prospect of that state in which, to use the 
language of the inspired writers, " The poor cease 
from their lalxjurs, and the weary be at rest." 

The other is upon Epictetus, the Stoicic philo- 
•opher: 

i»A(^ EtrutTwr®" ?itttftiit, km rufi, mit-F^^'^f 
Kill x'oni lf<^, KKi ^j^t^ AlatitTUt. 



In this distich is coniprised the noblest paneei 
rick, and the most important instruction- 
may learn from it, that virtue h iroprBi-*^-"** 
Bb 8 
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no condition, sinceEpictetus could recommend him- 
self to the regard of Heaven, amidst the tempta- 
tions of poverty and slavery: slavery, which has al- 
ways been found so de«tructive to virtuey that in 
many languages a slave and a thief are expressed 
by the same word. And we may be likewise ad- 
monished by it, not to lay any stress on a man's 
outward circumstances, in making an estimate of 
his real value, since Epictetus the beggar, the crip- 
jple, and the slave, was the favourite of Heaven« 
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X HE time is now come in which every £ng« 
lishman expects to be informed of the national 
affair^, and in which he has a right to have that ex* 
pectation gratified. For whatever may be urged 
by ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make 
the followers of ministers, concerning the necessity 
of confidence in our governors, and the presiunp- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses 
of policy, it is evident, that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and pro- 
jects suspended in deliberation. But when a de« 
sign has ended in miscarriage or success, when every 
eye and every ear is vntness to general discontent, 
or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to 
disentangle confusion, and illustrate obscurity, to 
shew by what causes every event was produced, 
and in what effects it is likely to terminate : to lay 

Bb 3 
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down with distinct particularity what rumour al- 
ways huddles in general exclamations, or perplexes 
by undigested narratives ; to show whence happi* 
ness or calamity is derived, and whence it may he 
expected ; and honestly to lay before the people 
what inquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture 
can estimate of the future. 

The general subject of the present war is suffi- 
ciently known. It is allowed on both sides, that 
hostilities began in America, and that the French 
and English quarrelled about the boundaries of 
their settlements, about grounds and rivers towhich, 
I am afraid, neither can shew any other right than 
that of power, and which neither can occupy but 
by usurpation, and the dispossession of the natural 
lords and original inhabitants. Such is the con- 
test, that no honest man cs^n heartily wish success 
to either party. 

It may indeed be alleged^ that the Indians have 
granted large tracts of land both to one and to the 
other ; but these grants can add little to the vali- 
dity of our titles, till it be experienced how they 
were obtained: for if th#ywere extorted by violence, 
or induced by fraud ; by threats, which the mise- 
ries of other nations had shown not to be vain, or 
by promises of which no performance was ever in- 
tended, what are they but new modes of usurpations 
but new instances of cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless ter^ 
ror can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a 
stronger into their country, to give their lands to 
strangers whom no affinity of manners, or similitude 
of opinion, can be said to reconunend, to permit 
them to build towns from which the natives arc 
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f xcludedy to raise fortresses by which they are in- 
timidated, to settle themselves with such strength 
that they cannot afterwards be expelled, but are for 
ever to remain the masters of the original inhabi- 
tants, the dictators of their conduct, and the arbi* 
ters of their fate? 

When we see men acting thus against the pre- 
cepts of reason, and the instincts of nature, we 
cannot hesitate to determine, that by some means 
or other they were debarred from choice ; that they 
were lured or frighted into compliance ; that they 
either granted only what they found impossible to 
keep, or expected advantages upon the feith of 
their new inmates, which there was no purpose to 
confer upon them. It cannot be said^ that the 
Indians originally invited us to their coasts; we 
went uncalled and unexpected to nations who had 
no imagination that the earth contained any inhabi- 
tants so distant and so different from themselves. . 
We astonished them vnth our ships, with our arms» 
and with our general superiority. They yielded 
to us as to beings of another and higher race, sent 
among them from some unknown regions, with 
power which naked Indians could not resist, and 
which they were therefore, by every act of humi- 
lity, to propitiate, that they, who could so easily 
destroy, might be induced to spare. 

To this influence, and to this only, are to be 
attributed all the cessions and submissions of the 
Indian princes, if indeed any such cessions were 
ever made, of which we have no witness but those 
who claim from them; and there is no great malig- 
nity in suspecting, that those who have robbe4 
have also lied* 



1 
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Some colonies indeed have been established- 
more peaceably than others. The utmost extre- 
nuty of wrong has not always been practised j but 
those that have settled in the new world on the 
fairest terms, have no other merit than that of a 
scrivener who ruins in silence, over a plunderer 
that siezes by force; all have taken what had 
other owners, and all have had recourse to arms> 
rather than quit the prey on which they had fas- 
tened. 

The iVnierican dispute between the French and 
us is therefore only the quarrel of two robbers for 
the spoils of a passenger; but as robbers have terms 
of confederacy, which they are obliged to observe 
as members of the gang, so the English and French 
may have relative rights, an4 do injustice to each 
Other, while both are injming the Indians^ And 
such, indeed, is the present contest: they have 
parted the northern continent of America between 
them, and are now disputing about their boun- 
daries, and each is endeavouring the destruction 
of the other by the help of the Indians, whose in- 
terest it is that both should be destroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence 
about infractions of limits, violation of treaties, 
open usurpation, insidious artifices, and breach of 
faith. The Enghsh rail at the perfidious French, 
and the French at the encroaching English; they 
quote treaties on each side, charge each other 
with aspiring to universal monarchy, and complain 
on either part of the insecurity of possession near 
such turbulent neighbours. 

Through this mist of controversy it can raise ncf^ 
wonder that the truth is not easily discovered. 
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When a quarrel has been long carried on betweea 
individuals, it is often very hard to tell by whom it 
was begun. Every fact is darkened by distance, 
by interest, and by multitudes. Information is not 
easily procured from far; those whom the truth 
will not favour, will not step voluntarily forth to 
tell it 5 and where there are many agents^ it is easy 
for every single action to be concealed. 

All these causes concur to the obscurity of th^ 
question, " By whom were hostilities in Americj^ 
•* commenced ?'* Perhaps there never can be re- 
membered a time in which hostilities had ceased. 
Two powerful colonies inflamed with inunemorial 
rivalry, and placed out of the superintendence of 
the mother nations, were not likely to be long at 
rest. Some opposition was always going forward, 
some mischief was every day done or meditated, 
and the borderers were always better pleased with 
what they could snatch from their neighbours, th^ 
what they had of their own. 

In this disposition to reciprocal invasion a caus^ 
of dispute never could be wanting. The forests 
and desarts of America are without land-marks, 
and therefore cannot be particularly specified in 
stipulations: the appellations of those wide-extend- 
ed regions have in every mouth a different mean* 
ing, and are understood on either side as inclination 
happens to contract or extend them. Who has yet 
pretended to define how much of America is included 
in Brazil, Mexico, or Peru ? It is almost as easy to 
divide the Atlantic ocean by a line, as clearly to asr 
certain the Umits of those uncultivated, uninhabit'.- 
?ble, unmeasured regions. 
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It is likewise to be considered, that contract* 
concerning boundaries are often left vague and in- 
definite without necessity, by the desire of each 
party, to interpret the ambiguity to its own ad- 
vantage when a fit opportunity shall be found. In 
forming stipulations, the commissaries are often 
ignorant, and often negligent ; they are sometimei 
Weary with debate, and contract a tedious discus- 
sion into general tenns, or refer it to a former 
treaty, which was never understood. The weak- 
er part is always afraid of requiring explanations, 
and the stronger always has an interest in leaving 
the question undecided : thus it will happen, with- 
out great caution on either side, that after long 
treaties solemnly ratified, the rights that had been 
disputed are still equally open. to controversy. 

In America, it may easily be supposed, that 
there are tracts of land not yet claimed by either 
party, and therefore mentioned in no treaties, 
which yet one or the other may be afterwards in- 
clined to occupy ; but to these vacant and unset- 
tled countries each nation may pretend, as each 
coiiceives itself eiitiiled to all that is not expressly 
granted to the other. 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contest : eve* 
ry enlargement of the possessions of either will be 
considered as something taken from the other, and 
each will endeavour to regain what had never been 
claimed, but that the other occupied it. 

Thus obscure in its original is the American con- 
test. It is difficult to find the first invader, or to 
tell where invasion properly begins; but I suppose 
it is not to be doubted, that after the last war. 
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wtien tlic French had made peace with sucli appa- 
rent superiority, they naturally began to treat us 
with loss respect in distant partfi of the world, and 
to consider ua as a people from whom they had no- 
thing to fear, and who could no longer presume to 
contravene their deaigna, or to check their pro- 

The power of doing wrong with impunity sel- 
dom waits long for the will; and it is reasonable 
to bdievc, that in America the French would avow 
tjitir purpose of aggrandizing themselves with at 
least as little reserve as in Europe, We may 
therefore readily believe, that they were unquiet 
neighbours, and had no great regard to right, 
which they believed us no longer able to enforce. 

That in foiming a Hue of forls behind our co- 
lonies, if in no other part of their attempt, they 
had acted against the general intention, if not 
against the literal terms of treaties, can scarcely 
be denied ; for it never can be supposed that we 
intended to be enclosed between the sea and the 
French garrisons, or preclude ourselves from ex- 
tending our plantations backwards to any length 
that our convenience should require. 

With dominion is conferred every thingthat cut 
Secure dominion. He that has the coast) has li^ 
wise the seatoa certain distance; hethftfj 
a fortress, has the right of probibitina 
tress to be built witlmL the comman4'3| 
When therefore we planted the c^ 
America, we supposed the possessi^" 
region granted to an indefinite eX 
wtioD settled in that ^ art o^jftg 
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the permission of every other nation, to have made 
the same supposition in its own favour. 

Here then, perhaps, it will be safest to fix the 
justice of our cause; here we are apparently and 
indisputably injured, and this injury may, accord- 
ing to the practice of nations, be justly resented. 
Whether we have not in return made «ome en- 
croachments upon them, must be left doubtful, till 
our practices on the Ohio shall be stated and vindi- 
cated. There are no two nations confining on each 
other, between whom a war may not always be 
kindled with plausible pretences on either part, as 
there is always passing between them a reciproca- 
tion of injuries, and fluctuation of encroachments. 

From the conclusion of the last peace perpetual 
complaints of the supplantations and invasions of the 
French have been sent to Europe from our colonies, 
and transmitted to our ministers at Paris, where 
good words were sometimes given us, and the prac- 
tices of the American commanders were some- 
times, disowned, but no redress was ever obtained, 
nor is it probable that any prohibition was sent 
to America. We were still amused with such 
doubtful promises as those who are afraid of war 
are ready to interpret in their own favour, and the 
French pushed for^vard their line of fortresses, and 
seemed to resolve that before our complaints were 
finally dismissed, all remedy should be hopeless. 

We likewise endeavoured at the same time to 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending a 
colony to New Scotland, a cold uncomfortable 
tract of ground, of which we had long the nominal 
possession before we really began to occupy it. 
To this those were invited whom the cessation ^ 
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War deprived of employment, and made burthen* 
aome to their country ; and settlers were allured 
thither by many fallacious descriptions of fertile 
vallies and clear skies. What effects these pic- 
tures of American happiness had upon my coun- 
trymen, I was never informed ; but 1 suppose very 
few sought provision in those frozen regions, whom 
guilt or poverty did not drive from their native 
country. About the boundaries of this new co- 
lony there were some disputes, but as there was 
nothing yet worth a contest, the power of the 
French was not much exerted on tl^at side ; some 
disturbance was however given, and some skir- 
mishes ensued. But perhaps being peopled 
chiefly with soldiers, who would rather live by 
plunder than by agriculture, and who consider war 
as their best trade. New Scotland would be more 
obstinately defended than some settlements of far 
greater value ; and the French are too well in- 
formed of their own interest, to provoke hostility 
for no advantage, or to select that country for in- 
vasion, where they must hazard much and can win 
little. They therefore pressed on southward be* 
hind our ancient and wealthy settlements, and built 
fort after fort, at such distances that they might 
conveniently relieve one another, invade our colo- 
nies with sudden incursions, and retire to places of 
safety before our people could unite to oppose 
them. 

This design of the French has been long form* 
ed, and long known, both in America and Europe, 
and might at first have been easily repressed, had 
force been used instead of expostulation. When 
the English attempted a settlement upon the 

Vol. U. C c 
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islajid of St Lucia, the French, whether justly or 
not, considering it as peutral and forbidden to be 
occupied by either nation, immediately landed up- 
on it, and destroyed the houses, wasted the {Mu- 
tations, and drove or carried away the inhabitants. 
This was done in the time of peace, when mutual 
professions of friendship were daily exchanged by 
the two courts, and was not considered as any vio- 
lation of treaties, nor was any more than a very 
^ft ren^onstrance made on our part. 

The French therefore taught us how to act ; 
but an Hanoverian quarrel with the House of 
Austria for some time induced us to court, at any 
expence, the alliance of a nation whose very situa- 
tion makes them our enemies. We suffered them 
to destroy our settlements, and to advance their 
own, which we had an equal right to attack. The 
time however came at last, when we ventured to 
quarrel with Spain, and then France no longer si|if- 
fered the appearance of peace to subsist between 
us, but armed in defence of her ally. 

The events of the wrar are well known ; we 
pleased ourselves with a victory at Dettingen, 
where we left our wounded men to the care of our 
enemies, but our army was broken at Fontenoy 
and Val ; and though after the disgrace which we 
suffered in the Mediterranean, we had some naval 
success, and an accidental dearth made peace ne-* 
pessary for the French, yet they prescribed th<5 
conditions, obliged us to give hostages, and acted 
as conquerors, though as conquerors, of moderaj^ion. 

In this war the Americans distinguished them- 
selves in a manner unknown and unexpected. The 
New English raised an anny, j^nd \inder th^ com% 
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mand of Pq>pefel took Cape-Breton, with the as- 
sistance of the fleet. This is the most important 
fortress in America. We pleased ourselves so 
much with the acquisition, that we could not think 
of reitoring it ; and, among the arguments used 
to in^ame the people against Charles Stuart, it was 
very clainorously urged, that if he gained the king- 
dom, he would give Cape-Breton back to the 
French. 

The French however had a more easy expedient 
to regain Cape-Breton than by exalting Charles 
Stuart to the English throne. They took in their 
turn Fort St George, and had our East India 
Company wholly in their power, whom they re- 
stored at the peace to their former possessions^ 
that they may continue to export our silver. 

Cape-Breton therefore was restored, and the 
French were re-established in America, with equal 
power and greater spirit, having lost nothing by the 
war which they had before gamed. 

To the general reputation of their arms, and that 
habitual superiority which they derive from it, they 
owe their power in America, rather than to any 
real strength, or circumstances of advantage. 
Their numbers are yet not great ; their trade, 
though daily improved, is not very extensive ; their 
country is barren 5 their fortresses, though numer- 
ous, are weak, and rather shelters from wild beasts, 
or savage nations, than places built for defence 
against bombs or cannons. Cape-Breton has been 
found not to be impregnable ; nor, if we consider 
the state of the places possessed by the two nations 
in America, is there any reason upon which the 
French should have presumed to molest us, but 

Cc 2 
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that they thought our spirit so broken that we 
durst not resist them ; and in this opinion our long 
forbearance easily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that 
yfhzt we delayed to do must be done at last, and 
done with more difficulty, as it was delayed longer; 
that while we were complaining, and they were 
eluding, or answering oyr complaints, fort was 
rising upon fort, and one invasion made a prece* 
dent for another* 

This confidence of the French is exalted by some 
real advantages. If they possess in those coun- 
tries less than we, they have more to gain, and less 
to hazard ; if they are less numerous, they are 
tetter united. 

The French compose one body with one head. 
They have all the same interest, and agree to pur- 
sue it by the same means. They are subject to a 
governor commissioned by an absolute monarch, 
and participating the authority of his master* 
Designs are therefore formed without debate, and 
executed without impediment. They have yet 
more martial than mercantile ambition, and seldom 
suffer their military schemes to be entangled with 
collateral projects of gain ; they have no wish but 
JFor conquest, of which they justly consider riches 
9S the consequence. 

Some advantages they will always have as in« 
vaders. They make war at the hazard of their 
enemies : the contest being carried on in our ter- 
ritories, we must lose more by a victory, than they 
will suffer by a defeat. They will subsist^^ while 
they stay, upon our plantations ; and perhaps de^ 
stroy them when they can stay no longest If w© 
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punue th«n, and carry the war into their domi- 

nious, our difRcultics will increase every step aa we 
advance, for we shall leave plenty behind us, and 
find nothing in Canada but lakes and forests bar- 
ren and trackless ; our enemies will shut themselves 
up in their forts, against which it is difficult to 
bring cannon through so rough a country, and 
which, if they are provided with good magazines, 
will soon starve those who besiege them. 

All these are the natural effects of their govern- 
ment and situation ; they are accidentally more 
formidable as they are less happy. But the favour 
of the Indians which they enjoy, with very few 
exceptions, among all the nations of the northern 
Continent, we ought to consider with other 
thoughts ; this favour we might have enjoyed, if 
we had been careful to deserve it. The French, by 
having these savage nations on their side, are al- 
ways Eupplicd with spies and guides, and with auxi- 
liaries, ike the Tartars to the Turks, or the hus- 
sarB to the Germans, of no great use against troops 
ranged in order of battle, but very well qualified 
to maintain a war among woods and rivulets, 
where much mischief may be done by unexpected 
onsets, and safety be obtained by quick retreats. 
They can waste a colony by sudden inroads, sur- 
prise the straggling planters, frighten the inhabit- 
ants into towns, hinder the cultivation of kndt, 
and stane those irhou they are not able to con- 
quer. 
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1 HE present system of English politics may 
properly be said to have taken rise in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, At this time, the Protestant 
religion was established, which naturally allied ua 
to the reformed state, and made all the popish 
powers our enemies. 

We began in the same reign to extend our trade, 
by which we made it necessary to ourselves to 
•watch the commercial progress of our neighbours j; 
s^nd, if not to incommode and obstruct their trat 
fick, to hinder them from impairing ours* 

We then likewise settled colonies in Ainerica» 
which was become the great scene of European 
ambition ; for, seeing with what treasures the 
Spaniards were aqnually enriched f]:!em M^sdcQ 9(;94 
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Peru, eyery nation iraagincd, that an American 
conquest or plantation would certainly fill the 
mother country with gold and silver. This pro- 
duced a large extent of veiy distant dominions, of 
which we, at this time, neither knew nor foreiiaw 
the advantage or incumbrance : we seem to have 
snatched them into our hands, upon no very just 
principles of poLcy, only because every state, ac- 
cording to a prejudice of long continuance, con. 
cludea itself more powerful as its territories be- 
come larger. 

The discoveries of new regions, which were then 
every day made, the profit of remote trallick, and 
the necessity of long voyages, produced, in a few 
years, a great multipUcation of shipping. The sea 
was considered as the wealthy element ; and, by 
degrees, a new kind of sovereignty arose, called 
naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, so the chief 
maritime power was at first in the hands of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, who by a compact, to 
which the consent of other princes vTaa not asked, 
had divided the newly-discovered countries between 
them; but the crown of Portugal having fallen to 
the king of Spain, or being seized by him, he was 
roaster of the ships of the two nations, with which 
he kept all the coasts of Europe in alarm, til! the 
Armada, which he had raised at a vast expence for 
the conquest of England) was destroyed* which put 
a stop, and almost an end, to the naval power o£ 
the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutch, who w 
the Spaniards, and feared yet g 
tjief felt, resolved jio longer to endiiiB|i 
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of their masters : they therefore revolted; and after 
a struggle, in which they were assisted by the mo- 
ney and forces of Elizabeth, erected an independ- 
ent and powerful commonwealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low-Countries had 
formed their system of government, and some re- 
mission of the war gave them leisure to form 
schemes of future prosperity, they easily perceived, 
that as their territories were narrow, and their 
numbers small, they could preserve themselves only 
by that power which is the consequence of wealth; 
and that, by a people whose country produced 
only the necessaries of life, wealth was not to be 
acquired, but from foreiga dominions, and by the 
transportation of the products of one country into 
another. 

From this necessity, thus justly estimated, aro fc 
a plan of commerce, which was for many years 
prosecuted vnth. industry and success, perhaps ne- 
ver seen in the world before, and by which the 
poor tenants of mud-walled villages and impassable 
bogs, erected themselves into high and mighty 
states, who put the greatest monarchs at defiance, 
whose alliance was courted by the proudest, and 
whose power was dreaded by the fiercest nation* 
By the establishment of this state there arose to 
England a new ally, and a new rival* 

At this time, which seems to be the period des- 
tined for the change of the face of Europe, France 
began first to rise into power ; and, from defend- 
ing her own provinces with difficulty and fluctu- 
ating succesfs, to threaten her neighbours with en- 
croachments and^devastations. Henry the Fourth 
having, after a long struggle, obtained the Crowfli 
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found it easy to govern nobles exhausted and wea- 
ried with a long civil war, and hating composed 
the disputes between the ProteBtants and Papists, 
to as to obtain at least a truce for both parties* 
was at leisure to accumulate treasure, and raise 
forces which he purposed to have employed in a' 
design of settling for ever the balance of Europe. 
Of this great scheme he Uved not to see the 
vanity, or to feel the diBappointment ; for he was 
murdered in the midst of his mighty preparations. 

TTie French, however, were in this reign taught 
to know their own power ; aod the great designs of 
a king, whose wisdom they had so long experi- 
enced, even though they were not brought to ac- 
tu^ experiment, disposed them to consider them- 
selves as masters of the destiny of their neighbours ; 
and, from that time, he that shall nicely examine 
their schemes and conduct, will, I beheve, find that 
they began to take an air of superiority to which 
they had never pretended before ; and that they 
have been always employed more or less openly 
upon schemes of dominion, though vrith frequent 
interruptions from domestick troubles, and with 
those intermissions which human counsels must 
always suffer, as men intrusted vnth great aSaira 
Kre dissipated in youth, and languid in age, are 
embarrassed by competitors, or, without any ex- 
ternal reason, change th«ir minds, 

France was now no longer iu i 
and invasions from England, 
^ble to maintain her own tenitog 
on all occasions, to in 
9 neighbour whcMe interwt i^ 
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and who has disturbed us, from that time to thi^ 
with open hostiUty or secret machinations. 

Such was the state of England and its neigh- 
bours, when EHtabeth kft the crown to James of 
Scotland. It has not, I think, been frequently 
observed by historians at how critical a time the 
union of the two kingdoms happened. Had Eng- 
land and Scotland continu^ separate kingdoms, 
when France was established in the full pos- 
session of her natural power, the Scots, in conti- 
nuance of the league, which it would now have 
been more than ever their interest to observe, 
would, upon every instigation of the French court, 
have raised an army with French money, and ha- 
rassed us with invasion, in which ^ey would have 
thought themselves successful, whatever numbers 
they might have left behind them. To a people 
warlike and indigent, an incursion into a rich 
country is never hurtful. The pay of France and 
the plunder of the northern counties, would always 
have tempted them to hazard their lives, and we 
sfhould have been under a necessity of keeping a 
line of garrisons along our border. 

This trouble, however, we escaped by the ac- 
cession of king James ; but it is uncertain, whether 
his natural disposition did not injure us more than 
this accidental condition happened to benefit us. 
He was a man of great theoretical knowledge, 
but of no practical wisdom 5 he was very well able 
to discern the true interest of himself, his kingdom, 
and his posterity, but sacrificed it, upon all occa- 
sions, to his present pleasure or his present ease 5 
sq conscious of his own knowledge and abilities. 
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thai he would not suffer a minister to govern, and 
so lax of attention, and timorous of opposition, that 
he was not able to govern for himself. With this 
character, James quietly saw the Dutch invade 
our commerce ; the French grew every day 
stronger and stronger ; and the Protestant interest, 
<kf which he boasted himself the head, was op- 
pressed on every side, whib he writ, and hunted, 
and dispatched ambassadors, who, when their mas- 
ter's weakness was once known, were treated in 
foreign courts with very little ceremony, James, 
however, took care to be flattered at home, and 
was neither angry nor ashamed at the appearance 
that he made in other countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in po- 
litical estimation the same thing, saw her neigh- 
bours grow stronger, without receiving proportion- 
able additions to her own power. Not that the 
mischief was so great as it is generally conceived 
or represented ; for, I believe, it may be made to 
appear, that the wealth of the nation was, in this 
reign, very much increased, though that of the 
crown was lessened. Our reputation for war was 
impaired; but commerce seems to have been car- 
ried pn with great industry and vigour, and no- 
thing was wanting, but that we should have de- 
fended ourselves from the encroachments of our 
neighbours* 

The inclination to plant colonies in America still 
continued, and this being the only project in which 
mt.\ of adventure and enterprise could exert their 
qualities in a pacifick reign, multitudes, who were 
discontented with their condition in their native 
country, and such multitudes there will always be, 
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fcought relief, or at least a change in the westetn 
regions, where they settled in the northern part of 
the continent, at a distance from the Spaniards, at 
that time almost the only nation that had any 
power or will to obstruct us. 

Such was the condition of this country when 
the unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He had 
seen the errors of his father, without being able to 
prevent them, and, when he began his reign, en- 
deavoured to raise the nation to its former dignity. 
The French Papists had begun a new war upon 
the Protestants: Charles sent a fleet to invade 
Rh6e and relieve Rochelle, but his attempts were 
defeated, and the Protestants were subdued. * .The 
Dutch, grown wealthy and strong, claimed^.the 
right of fishing in the British seas : this claim the 
king, who saw the increasing power of the States 
of Holland, resolved to contest. But for this end 
it was necessary to build a fleet, and a fleet could 
not be built without expence : he was advised to 
levy ship-money, which gave occasioni to the civil 
war, of which the events and conclusion are too 
well known. 

While the inhabitants of this island were em* 
broiled among themselves, the power of France and 
Holland was evei-y day increasing. The Dutch 
had overcome the difficulties of their infant com- 
monwealth ; and as they still retained their vigour 
and industry, from rich grew continually richer, 
and from powerful more powerful. They extended 
their traffick, and had not yet admitted luxury; so 
that they had the means and the will to accumu- 
late wealth without any incitement to spend it* 
The French, who wanted nothing to make them 

9 
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powerfuly but a prudent regulation of their revc- 
nuesy and a proper use of their natural advantages, 
by the successive care of skilful ministers, became 
evexy day stronger, and more conscious of their 
Strength. 

About this time it was, that the French first 
began to turn their thoughts to trafiick and navi« 
gation,and to desire like other nations an American 
territory. All the fruitful and valuable parts of 
the western world were already either occupied or 
claimed, and nothing remained for France but the 
leavings of other navigators, for she was not yet 
haughty enough to seize what the neighbouring 
powers had already appropriated. 

The French therefore contented themselves with 
sending a colony to Canada, a cold, uncomfortable, 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and 
fish were to be had, and where the new inhabit- 
ants could only pass a laborious and necessitous 
life» in perpetusd regret of the deliciousness and 
plenty of their native country. 

Notwithstanding the opinion which our coun- 
trymen have been taught to entertain of the com- 
prehension and foresight of French politicians, I 
am not able to persuade myself, that when this co- 
lony was first planted, it was thought of much 
value, even by those that encouraged it ; there was 
probably nothing more intended than to provide a 
drain into which the waste of an exuberant nation 
might be thrown, a place where those who could 
do no good might live without the power of doing 
mischief. Some new advantage they undoubtedly 
saw, or imagined themselves to see, and what more 
was necessary to the establishment ot the colony 

Vol. IL D d 
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was supplied by natural inclination to experknentSi 
and that impatience of doing nothing, to which 
mankind perhaps owe much of what is imagined to 
be effected by more splendid motives. 

In this region of desolate sterility they settled 
themselves, upon whatever principle | and as tkey 
have from that time had the happiness of a govem* 
ment by which no interest has been neglecCedy nor 
any part of their subjects overlooked, they have, 
by continual encouragement and assistance froA 
France, been perpetiudly enlarging their bouadt 
and increasing their numbers. 

These were at first, like other nations who in- 
vaded America, inchned to consider the neighbour^ 
hood of the natives, as troublesome and dangerous, 
and are charged vnth having destroyed great num« 
bers: but they are now grown vnser, if not honest- 
er, and instead of endeavouring to frighten the In- 
dians away^ they invite them to intermarriage and 
cohabitation, and allure them by all practicable 
methods to become the subjects of the king of 
France. 

If the Spaniards, when they first took possession 
of the newly-discovered world, instead of destroy- 
ing the inhabitants by thousands, had either had 
the urbanity or the policy to have concihated them 
by kind treatment, and to have united them gradu- 
ally to their own people, such an accession might 
have been made to the power of the king of Spain, 
as would have made him far the greatest monarch 
that ever yet ruled in the globe ; but the opportu- 
nity was lost by foolishness and cruelty, and now 
can never be recovered. 

When the parliament had finally prevailed over 
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nor hlngf and tke army over the pai4iametit» the 
interest of the two commonwealths of England 
and Holland soon appeared to be opposite^ and sr 
new gOYermncnt declared war against the Dutch. 
In this contest was eicerted the utmost power of 
the two nations, and the Dutch were finally defeat* 
cd»yetnot with such evidence of superiority as 
left OS much reason to boast our victory; they were 
obliged iowever to solicit peace, which was grant- 
ed them on easy conditions; and Cromwell, who 
was now possessed of the supreme power, was left 
at kisure to pursue other designs* 

The European powers had not yet ceased to 
look with envy on the Spanish acquisitions in Ame-^ 
nca, amd therefore Cromwell thought^ that if he 
nined any part of these celebrated regions^ he 
ttiould exalt his own reputation and enrich the 
country. He thetiefore quarrelled with the Spa« 
niards upon some such subject of contention as he 
that is resolved VLpon hostility may always find, and 
sent Penn and Vens^les into the western seas. 
They first landed in Hispaniolaj whence they were 
driven ofi* with no gfeat reputation to themselves; 
and that they might not tetum without having 
done something, they afterwards invaded Jamaica, 
where they found less resistance, and obtained that 
island, which was afterwards consigned to us, being 
jMobably of Uttle value to the Spaniards, and con-^ 
tinues to this day a place of great wealth, and 
dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants, and a dun* 
geon of daves. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leisure to study 
foreign politicks, was very fatally mistaken with 
ti^^ard t» Spain and France. Spain had been the last 

D d 2 
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last power in Europe^ which had openly pretended 
to give law to other nations, and the memory of 
this terror remained when the real cause was at an 
end. We had more lately been frighted by Spain 
than by France, and though very few were then alive 
of the generation that had their sleep broken by the 
Armada, yet the name of the Spaniards was stiU ter- 
' rible, and a war against them was pleasing to the 
people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little desire 
to look out upon the continent, an inveterate pre- 
judice hindered us from perceiving, that for more 
than half a century the power of France had been 
increasing, and that of Spain had been growing 
less; nor does it seem to have been remembered, 
• which yet required no great depth of policy to 
discern, that of two monarchs, neither of which 
could be long our friend, it was our interest to have 
the weaker near us; or that if a war should hap- 
pen, Spain, however wealthy or strong in herself, 
was by the dispersion of her territories more ob- 
noxious to the attacks of a naval power, and con- 
sequently had more to fear from us, and had it lete 
in her power to hurt us. 

All these considerations were overlooked by the 
wisdom of that age, and Cromwell assisted the 
French to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at 
a time when it was our interest to have supported 
the Spaniards against France, as formerly the Hol- 
landers against Spain, by which we might at 
least have retarded the growth of the French 
power, though I think it must have finally pre- 
vailed. 

J)uring this time our colonies, which were le^s 
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disturbed by our commotions than the mother- 
country^ naturally increased; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took shelter in 
those remote regions, where, for the sake of invit-» 
ing greater numbers, every one was allowed to think 
and live his own way. The French tettlement in 
the mean time went slowly forward, too inconsi- 
derable to raise any jealousy, and too weak to at« 
tempt any encroachments. 

When Cromwell died, the confusions that fol- 
lowed produced the restoration of monarchy, and 
some time was employed in repairing the ruins of 
our coUstitution, and restoring the nation to a state 
of peace* In every change there will be many 
that suffer real or imaginary grievances, and there- 
fore many will be dissatisfied. This was, perhaps, 
the reason why several colonies had their beginning 
in the reign of Charles the Second. The Quak- 
ers willingly sought refuge in Pennsylvania ; and 
it is not unUkely that Carolina owed its inhabitants 
to the remains of that restless disposition, which 
liad given so much disturbance to our country, and 
had now no opportunity of acting at home. 

The Dutch still continuing to increase in vrealth 
and power, either kindled the resentment of their 
neighbours by their insolence, or raised their envy 
by their prosperity. Charles made war upon them 
iRdthout much advantage: but they were obliged at 
last to confess him the sovereign of the narrow 
seas. They were reduced almost to extremities by 
an invasion from France ; but soon recovered from 
their consternation, and, by the fluctuation of war, 
regained their cities and provinces with the same 
Speed at th«y had lost them. 

Pd3 
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During the time of Charles the Second^ the pow- 
^r of France was every day increasing; and Charles, 
who never disturbed himself with remote conse- 
quences, saw the progress of her arms, and the ex- 
tension of her dominions, with very little uneasiness. 
He was indeled sometimes driven by the prevailing 
faction into confederacies against her ; but as he 
had, probably, a secret partiality in her favour, he 
never persevered long in acting against her, nor 
ever acted with much vigour: so that, by his feeble 
resistance, he rather raised her confidence than hin- 
dered her designs. 

About this time the French first began to per- 
ceive the advantage of commerce, and the import- 
ance of a naval force; and such encouragement 
was griven to manufactures, and so eagarly was 
every project received by which trade could be ad- 
vanced, that, in a few years, the sea was filled with 
their ships, and all the parts of the world crowded 
with their merchants. There is, perhaps, no in- 
stance in human story of such a change produced, 
in so short a time, in the schemes and manners of 
a people, of so many new sources of wealth opened, 
and such numbers of artificers and merchants made 
'to start out of the ground, as was seen in the mi- 
nistry of Colbert. 

Now it was that the power of France became 
formidable to England. Her dominions were large 
before, and her armies numerous; but her opera- 
tions were necessarily confined to the continent. 
She had neither ships for the transportation of her 
troops, nor money for their support in distant^ex- 
peditions. Colbert saw both these wants, and saw 
tjpt commerce only would supply the^w The fei> 
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tility of their country furnishes the French with 
commodities; the poverty of the common people 
keeps the price of lahour low. By the obvious 
practice of selling much and buying little, it was 
apparent that they would soon d];aw the wealth of 
other countries into their own ; and by carrying 
out their merchandize in their own yessels, a nu- 
merous body of sailors would quickly be raised. 

This was projected, and this was performed. 
The king of France was- soon enabled to bribe 
those whom he could not conquer, and to terrify 
with his fleets those whom his armies could not 
have approached. The influence of France was 
suddenly diffused all over the globe; her arms were 
dreaded, and her pensions received in remote re- 
gions, and those were almost ready to acknowledge 
her sovereignty, who, a few years before, had 
scarcely heard her name. She thundered on the 
coasts of Africa, and received ambassadors from 
Siam. 

So much may be done by one wise man endea* 
vourixig with honesty the advantage of the pubhck. 
' But that we may not rashly condemn all ministers 
as wanting wisdom or integrity, whose counsels 
have produced no such apparent benefits to their 
country, it must be considered, that Colbert had 
means of acting which our government does not 
allow. He could enforce all his orders by the pow- 
er of an absolute monarch ; he could compel indi- 
viduals to sacrifice their private profit to the gene- 
ral good ; he could make one understanding pre- 
side over many hands, and remove difficulties by 
qmck and violent expedients. Where no man thinks 
)umself under any obligation to submit to another, 
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atidy instead of co-operating in one great schettief 
eTery one hastens through by-paths to private pro- 
fit, no great change can suddenly be made; nor is 
•upeiior knowledge of much effect, where every 
man resolves to use his own eyes and his own judg- 
ment ^ and every one applauds his own dexterity and 
^gence> in proportion as he becomes rich sooner 
than his neighbour. 

Colonies are always the effects and causes of na- 
vigation. Ther who ^risit many countries find 
some in which pleasure, profit, or safety invite them 
to settle; and these settlements, when they are once 
made, must keep a perpetual correspondence with 
the original country to which they are subject, and 
on which they depend for protection in danger, and 
supplies in necessity. So that a country once dis- 
covered and planted, must always find employment 
for shipping, more certainly than anv foreign com«» 
merce, which, depending on casualities, may be 
sometimes more and sometimes less, and which 
other nations may contract or suppress. A trade to 
colonies can never be much impaired, being, in re- 
ality, only an intercourse between distant provinces 
of the same empire, from which intruders ar« 
easily excluded ; likewise the interest and affection 
of the correspondent parties, however distant, is 
the same. 

On this reason aU nations^ whose power has been 
exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies in remote 
parts of the world; and while those colonies subsist- 
ed, navigation, if it did not increase, was always 
preserved from total decay. With this policy the 
French were well acquainted, and therefore im* 
jiroved and augmtnted the settlements in Americdi^ 
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and other regions, in proportion as they advanced 
their schemes of naval greatness. 

The etact time in which they made their acqui- 
sitions in America, or other quarters of the globe* 
it is not necessary to collect. It is suf&cient to ob- 
serve, that their trade and their colonies increased 
together; and, if their naval armaments were car- 
ried on, as they really were, in greater proportion 
to their commerce, than can be practised in other 
countries, it must be attributed to the martial dis- 
position at that time prevailing in the nation, to the 
frequent wars which Lewis the Fourteenth made 
upon his neighbours, and to the extensive com- 
merce of the English and Dutch, which afforded 
80 much plunder to privateers, that war was more 
lucrative than traffick. 

Thus the naval power of France continued to in- 
crease during the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
between his fondness of ease and pleasure, the 
struggles of faction which he could not suppress, 
and his inclination to the friendship of absolute 
monarchy, had not much power or desire to repress 
it. And of James the Second, it could not be ex- 
pected that he should act against his neighbours 
with great vigour, having the whole body of his 
subjects to oppose. He was not ignorant of the 
real interest of his country; he desired its power 
and its happiness, and thought rightly, that there 
is no happiness without religion; but he thought 
very erroneously and absurdly, that there is no re- 
ligion without popery. 

When the necessity of self-preservation had im* 
pelled the subjects of James to drive him from the 
tJuiDne^ there came a time in which the passions, as 
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Well as interest of -the go?emment> acted agaflitt 
the French, and in which it may perhaps be rea-» 
sonably doubted^ whether the desire of hnmbling 
France was not stronger than that of exalting Eng*^ 
land: of thisyhowever, it is not necessary to en^uirei 
lince, though the intention may be different, the 
event will be the same. All mouths were noW 
open to declare what erery eye had observed be* 
fore, that the arms of France were become danger-* 
ous to Europe ; and that, if her encroachments were 
suffered a little longer, resistance would be too 
late. 

It was now determined to re^assert the empire 
6f the sea; but it was more easily determined than 
performed: the French made a vigorous defence 
against the united power of England and Holkndf 
and were sometimes masters of the ocean, though 
the two maritinDe powers were united against them* 
At length) however, thev were defeated at La 
Hogue ; a great part of tneir fleet Was destmyed^ 
and they were reduced to carry on the war only 
with their privateers, from whom their was suffer^ 
cd much petty mischief, though there was no dangef 
of conquest or invasion* They distressed our 
merchants, and obliged us to the continual expeno^ 
of convoys and fleets of observation; and, by skulk- 
ing in hule coves and shallow waters, escaped out 
pursuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual interest has now improved 
into a friendship, conceived by some to be insepar^ 
able: and from that time the States began to be 
termed, in the stile of politicians, our faithful 
friends, the allies which Nature has given us, our 
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Pk-otestant ceofiederatet, and by many other namea 
of national endfiarment* We have^ it is true» tli« 
tame interest^ as opposed to France^ and sonw 
resembbiice of religion, as opposed to popery; but 
we kave such a riTalry, in respect of commerce, as 
w^ always keep ns from very cleee adherence tQ 
each other* No mercantile man, or mercantile na- 
tion, has any friendship but for money, and allianco 
between them will last no longer than their com* 
mon safety or profit is endangered; no loqger 
than they have an enemy, who threatens to take from 
each more than either can steal from th^ other. 

We were both sufficiently interested in repres* 
sing the ambition, and obstructing the commerce 
of France; and therefore we concurred with as 
much fidelity and as regular co-operation as is comi- 
monly found. The Dutch were in immediate dan- 
ger, the armies of their enemies hovered over their 
country, and therefore they were obliged to dismiss 
for a time their love of money, and their narrow 

Srojects of private profit, and to do what a trader 
oes not willingly at any time believe necessary, to 
sacri&ce a part for the preservation of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French, 
with their ususd vigour and industry, rebuilt their 
fleets, restored their commerce, and became in a 
very few years able to contest again the dominion 
of the sea. Their ships were well-built, and al- 
ways very numerously manned ; their commanders, 
having no hopes but from their bravery or their 
fortune, were resolute, and being very carefully 
educated for the sea, were eminently skilful. 

AH this was soon perceived, when queen Anne, 
the then darling of England, declared war against 
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Fnuice. • Our success by sea, though sufEcient to 
keep us from dejection, was oot such as dejected 
our enemies. It is, indeed, to be confessed, that 
we did not exert our whole naval strength ; Marl- 
borough was the governor of our counsels, and the 
great view of Marlborough was a war by land» 
which he knew well how to conduct, both to the 
honour of his country, and his own profit. The 
fleet was therefore starved that the army might be 
suppUed, and naval advantages were neglected for 
the sake of taking a town in Flinders, to be gar* 
risoned by our allies. The French, however, were 
so weakened by one defeat after another, that, 
though their fleet was never destroyed by any total 
overthrow, they at last retained it in their haibours, 
and applied their whole force to the resistance of 
the confederate army, that now began to approach 
their frontiers, and threatened to lay waste their 
provinces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of 
their neigbourhood in America seems to have been 
considered, and a fleet was fitted out and supplied 
with a proper number of land forces to seize Que- 
bec, the capital of Canada, or New France ; but 
this expedition miscarried, like that of Ansou 
against the Spaniards, by the lateness of the season, 
and our ignorance of the coasts on which we were 
to act. We returned with loss, and only excited 
our enemies to greater vigilance, and perhaps to 
stronger fortifications. 

When the peace of Utrecht was made, whicli 
those who clamoured among us most loudly against 
it, found it their interest to keep, the French ap- 
plied themselves with the' utmost industry to the 
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extension of their trade, which we were so far from 
hindering, that for many years our ministry thought 
their friendship of such value, as to be cheaply 
purchased by whatever concession. 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we had hither- 
to professed to do, the boundless ambition of the 
House of Bourbon, we became on a sudden soli- 
citous for its exaltation, and studious of its interest. 
We assisted the schemes of France and Spain with 
our Beets, and endeavoured to make those our 
friends by servility, whom nothing but power will 
keep quiet, and who must always be our enemies 
while they are endeavouring to grow greater, and 
we determine to remain free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could 
testify our willingness to continue on any terms 
the good friends of France, we were content to 
assist not only their conquests but their traffick; 
and* though we did not openly repeal the prohi- 
bitory laws, we yet tamely suffered commerce 
to be carried on betwen the two nations, and wool 
was daily imported, to enable them to make cloth, 
which they caried to our markets and sold cheaper 
than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America, con- 
triving new modes of traffick, and framing new 
alliances with the Indian nations. They began 
now to find these northern regions, barren and 
desolate as they are, sufficiently valuable to desire 
at least a nominal possession, that might furnish a 
pretence for the exclusion of others ; they there- 
fore extended their claim to tracts of land, which 
they could never hope to occupy, took care to give 
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their dominions an unlimited magnitude, have given 
IB their maps the name of Louisiana to a country* 
of which part is ckimed by the Spaniards, and 
part by the English, without any regard to ancient 
boundaries* or prior discovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his great 
voyage haid fiUed all Europe with wonder and 
curiosity, Henry the Seventh sent Sebastian Cabot 
to try what could be found for the benefit of 
England; he declined the tract of Columbus, and 
steering to the westward, fell upon the island, 
which, from that time, was called by the Eng- 
lish, Newfoundland, Our princes seem to have 
considered themselves as entitled by their right of 
prior seizure to the northern parts of America, as 
the Spaniards were allowed by universal consent 
their claim to the southern region for the same 
reason ; and we accordingly made our principal set* 
tlements within the limits of our own discoveries, 
aod, by degrees, planted the eastern coast from 
Newfoundland to Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European princi- 
ples, which allow nothing to the natives of these 
regions, our choice of situation in this extensive 
country, we naturally fixed our habitations along 
the coast, for the sake of trafiick and correspond* 
ence, and all the conveniencies of navigable rivers. 
And when one port or river was occupied, the next 
colony, instead of fixing themselves in the inland 
parts behind the former, went on southward, till 
they pleased themselves with another maritime si* 
tuation. For this reason our colonies have more 
length then depth \ their extent from east to west^ 
or from the sea to the interior country, bears no 
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proportion to. their reach along the coast from 
north to south. 

It was> however, understood, hy » kind of tacit 
Compact afnong the commercial povfers, that po8'« 
session of the coast included a right to the inland s 
and, therefore, the charters granted to the several 
Colonies limit their districts only frottk north to 
south, leaving their possessions from east to west 
Hnltmited and discretional, supposing that as the 
oolony increases, they may take lands as they shidl 
want them, the possession of the c6a«ts exclude 
ing other navigators^ and the unhappy Indians 
having no right of nature or of nations* 

This right of the first European possessDi* was 
not disputed till it became the jatetegt of th6 
French to question it^ Canada^ Or Krw France, 
on which they made their first settlement, is sitU'^ 
ated eastward of oUr cotonieiH between which they 
pass up the great river of St Lawrence^ with New* 
foundland on the north, and Nova Scotia on the 
south. Their establishment in this country was 
neither envied nor hindered ; and they lived here^ 
In no great numbers, a long time, neither molests 
ing their European neighbours, nor molested by 
thehi. 

But when they grew stronger and more numer* 
Ous, they began to extend their territories; and, 
as it is natural for men to seek their own conve- 
nience, the desire of more fertile and agreeable 
habitations tempted them southward. There is 
land enough to the north and west of their settle- 
ments, which they may occupy with as good right 
as can be shewn by the other European usurpers, and 
whkh neither the Enghsh nor Spaniards will coiv 
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test; but of this cold region they have enough 
already, and their resolution was to get a better 
country. This was not to be had but by settling 
to the west of our plantations, on ground which 
has been hitherto supposed to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they resolved to remove, and 
to fix, at their own discretion, the western border 
of our colonies, which was heretofore considered 
as unhmited. Thus by forming a line of forts, in 
some measure parallel to the coast, they inclose us 
between their garrisons and the sea, and not only 
hinder our extension westward, but, whenever 
they have a sufficient navy in the sea, can harass 
us on each side, as they can invade us at pleasure 
from one or other of their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discovered as soon 
as it was formed, and was certainly not opposed 
to soon as it was discovered; we foolishly hoped, 
that their encroachments would stop, that they 
would be prevailed on by treaty and remonstrance, 
to give up what they had taken, or to put limits 
to themselves. We suffered them to establish one 
settlement after another, to pass boundary after 
boundary, and add fort to fort, till at last they 
grew strong enough to avow their designs, and 
defy us to obstruct them. 

By these provocations long continued, we are 
at length forced into a war, in which we have had 
hitherto very ill fortune. Our troops under Brad- 
dock were dishonourably defeated; our fleets have 
yet done nothing more than taken a few merchant- 
ships, and have distressed some private families, 
but have very little weakened the power of France. 
The detention of their seamen makes it indeed 
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less easy for thetn to fit out their naiT^; but thii 
deficiency will be easily supplied by the alacrity 
of the nation, which is always eag&r for wan 

It is unpleasing to represent our affairs to our 
own disadvantage; yet it is necessary to shew the 
evils which we desire to be removed j and, there* 
fore, some account may very properly be given of 
the measures which have given them their present 
superiority. 

They are said to be supplied from France with 
better governors than our colonies have the fate to 
obtain from England. A French governor is sel- 
dom chosen for any other reason than his qualifi- 
cations for his trust. To be a bankrupt at home, 
'or to be so infamously vicious that he cannot be 
decently protected in his own country, seldom re-^ 
commends any man to the government of a French 
colony. Their officers are commonly skilful either 
in war or commerce, and are taught to have no 
expectation of honour or preferment, but from the 
justice and vigour of their administration. 

Their great security is the friendship of the 
natives, and to this advantage they have certainly 
an indubitable right ; because it is the consequence 
of their virtue. It is ridiculous to imagine, that 
the friendship of nations, whether civil or barba- 
rous, can be gained and kept but by kind treatment; 
and surely they who intrude, uncalled, upon the 
country of a distant people, ought, to consider the 
natives as worthy of common kindness, and content 
themselves to rob without insulting them. The 
French, as has been already observed, admit the 
Indians, by intermarriage, to an equaHty with 
themselves; and those nations, with which they 
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have no such near intercourse, they gain over to 
their interest by honesty in their dealings. Our 
factors and traders, having no other purpose in 
view than immediate profit, use all the arts of an 
European counting-house, to defraud the simple 
hunter of his furs. 

These are some of the causes of our present weak- 
ness; our planters are always quarrelling with their 
governor, whom they consider as less to be trust- 
ed than the French ; and our traders hourly alien- 
ate the Indians by their tricks and oppressions, and 
we continue every day to shew by new proofs, that 
no people can be gre^t who have ceased to br 
virtuous. 
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THE COURT OF AUGUSTUS. 

By THOMAS BLACKWELL, J. U. D. 

Principal of Marishal-College in the UnTversity of Aberdeen. 

1 HE first eiFect which this book has upon tlie 
reader is that of disgusting him with the author's 
vanity. He endeavours to persuade the world, 
that here are some new treasures of literature 
spread before his eyes ; that something is disco- 
vered, which to this happy day had been concealed 
in darkness ; that by his diligence time had been 
robbed of some valuable monument which he was 
on the point of devouring ; and that names and 
facts doomed to oblivion are now restored to fame. 
How must the unlearned reader be surprised, 
when he sliall be told that Mr Blackwell has neither 
digged in the ruins of any demolished city, nor 
found out the way to the library of Fez ; nor had 
a single book in his hands, that has not been in 
the possession of every man that was inclined to 
read it, for years and ages ; and that his book re- 
lates to a people who above all others have fur- 
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fthhed employment to the studious, and amuse- 
ments to the idle, who have scarcely left behind 
them a coin or a stone, which has not been exa- 
mined and explained a thousand times, and whose^ 
dress, and food, and household stuff, ^t has been 
the pride of leaming to understand. 

A man need not fiear to incur the imputation 
of vicious diffidence or affected humility, who 
should have forborne to promise many novelties, 
when he perceived such multitudes of writers pos- 
sessed of the same materials, and intent upon the 
same purpose, Mr Black well knows well the opi- 
nion of Horace, concerning those that open their 
undertakings with magnificent promises ; and he 
knows likewise the dictates of common sense and 
common honesty, names of greater authority than 
that of Horace, who direct that no man should 
proimat what he cannot perform^ 

I do not mean to declare that this volume has 
nothing neW) or that the labours of those who have 
gone belbiie our authot, have made his performance 
an useless addition to the burden of literature. 
New vforks may be constructed with old materials, 
the disposition of the parts may shew contrivance, 
the ornaments interspersed may discover elegance. 

It is not always without good effect that men 
of proper qualifications write in succession on the 
same subject^ even when the latter add nothing to 
the information given by the former; for the same 
ideas may be delivered more intelligibly or more 
deKghtfully by one than by another, or ^^^th at- 
tractions that may lure tninds of a different form. 
No writer pleases ally asid etery writer may please 
some* 
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But after all, to inherit is not to acquire ; to 
decorate is not to make ; and the man who had 
nothing to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Roman affairs, and reduce them to 
conmion-places, ought not to boast himself as a 
great benefactor to the studious world- 
After a preface of boast, and a letter of flat- 
tery, in which he seems to imitate the address of 
Horace in his vilepotabis modicis Sabtnum — ^he opens 
his book with telling us, that the " Roman repub- 
" lie, after the horrible proscription, was no more 
** at bleeding Rome. The regal power of her con- 
" suls, the authority of her senate, and the ma- 
" jesty of her people, were now trampled under 
** foot; these [for those] divine laws and hallowed 
" customs, that had been the essence of her con* 
** stitution — were set at nought, and her best 
" friends were lying exposed in their blood." 

These were surely very dismal times to those 
who suffered ; but I know not why any one but a 
school-boy in his declamation should whine over 
the commonwealth of Rome, which grew great 
only by the misery of the rest of mankind. The 
Romans, like others, as soon as they grew rich, 
grew corrupt, and, in their corruption, sold the lives 
and freedoms of themselves, and of one another. 

** About this time Brutus had his patience put 
** to the highest trial : he had been married to Clo- 
** dia ; but whether the family did "ot please him, 
*' or whether he was dissatisfied with the lady's 
** behaviour during his absence, he soon entertain- 
" ed thoughts of a separation. This raised a good 
" deal of talk ^ and the women of the Clodian fa- 
" mily inveighed bitterly against Brutus — but he 
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** married Portia, who wa« worthy of duch a father 
*' as M. Cato, and such a husband as M. Brutus. 
M She had a soul capable of an exalud passhtty and 
** found a proper object to raise and give it a sanc- 
** lion ; she (fid not only love but adored her bus- 
** band ; his wbrth, his truth, his every shining 
** and heroic quality, made her gaze on him like 
^ a god, while the endearing returns of esteem and 
*• tenderness ^e met with, brought her joy, her 
** pride, her every wish to centre in her beloved 
•* Brutus." 

When the reader has been awakened by this rap- 
turous preparation, he hears the whole story of 
Portia in the same luxuriant style, till she breathed 
Out her last, a little before the dieotfy proscription^ 
and ** Brutus complained heavily of his friends 
*« at Rome, as not having paid due attention to 
** his Lady in the declining state of her heatlth." 
He is a great lover of modem terms. His se- 
nators and their wires are GenikMen and Ladks, 
In this review of Brutus^s army, who tvas under 
the command of gallant men^ not braver officers^ than 
true patrtotsy he tells us, ** that Sextus the Questor 
<< was Paymaster, Secretary at War, andCommissary 
** General, and that the sacred dlscipiine of the Ro- 
** mans required the closest conneetien, like that 
*• of father and son, to subsist between the Gene- 
*• ral of an army and his Questor. Cicero was 
<« General of the Cavalry, and the next general 
^ «< officer was Flavins, Master of the Artillery, the 
*< the elder Lentulus wa" Admiral^ and the young- 
*< er rode in the Band of Volunteers ; under these 
** the tribunes, ivlth many dthers too tedious to 
*< aame.'^ •Lentulus, however, was but a subordi- 
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nate officer ; for we are informed afterwards^ that 
the Romans had made Sextus Pompeius Lord 
High jidmlral in all the stas of their dominions. 

Among other affectations of this writer it a fu- 
rious and unnecessary zeal for liberty, or rather 
for one form of government as preferable to an- 
other. This indeed migiit be suiTered) because 
political institution is a subject in which men hav« 
always differed, and if they continue to c^y their 
lawful governors, and attempt not to make innor 
vations for the sake of their favourite scheme^, 
they may differ for ever without any just reproach 
from one another. But who can bear the hardy 
champion who ventures nothing? wlio in full se- 
curity undertakes the defence of the assassination 
of Caesar, and declares his resolution to ifeak plaint 
Yet let not just sentiments be overlooked; he has 
justly observed, that the greater part of mankind 
will be naturally prejudiced against Brutus, lor 
all feel the beneHts of private friendship; but few 
can discern the advantages of a well-constituted 
government. 

We know not whether some apology may not 
be necessary for the distance between the first ac- 
count of this book and its continuation. The 
truth is, that this work not being forced upon our 
attention by much publick applause or censure, 
was sometimes neglected, and sometimes forgotten; 
nor would it, perhaps, have been now resumed, 
but that we might avoid to disappoint our readers 
by an abrupt desertion of any subject. 

It is not our design to criticise the facts of this 
history, but the style; not the veracity, but the 
address of the writer; for^ an account ofthe^tt** 
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cient Romans, as it cannot nearly interest any pre- 
sent reader, and must be drawn from writings that 
have been long known, can owe its value only to 
the language in which it is delivered, and the re- 
flections with which it is accompanied. Dr Black- 
well, however, seems to have heated his imagina- 
tion so as to be much affected with every event, 
and to believe that he can affect others. Enthu- 
siasm is indeed sufficiently contagious; but I never 
found any of his readers much enamoured of the 
glorious Pompeyj the Patriot approv'J^ or much in- 
censed against the lawless Casar^ whom this author 
probably stabs every day and night in his sleeping 
or waking dreams. 

He is come too late into the world w^ith his iuYj 
for freedom, with his Brutus and Cassius. We 
have all on this side of the Tweed long since set- 
tled our opinions: his zeal for Roman liberty, and 
declamations against the violators of the republican 
constitution, only stand now in the reader's way, 
who vnshes to proceed in the narrative without the 
interruption of epithets and exclamations. It is 
not easy to forbear laughter at a man so bold in 
fighting shadows, so busy in a dispute two thou- 
sand years past, and so zealous for the honour of 
a people who while they were poor robbed man- 
kind, and as soon as they became rich robbed one 
another. Of these robberies our author seems to 
have no very quick sense, except when they arc 
committed by Caesar's party, for every act is sanc- 
tified by the name of a patriot. 

If this author's skill in ancient literature were 
less generally acknowledged, one might sometimes 
suspect that he had tOQ frequently consulted the 
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' French writers. He tells us that Archelaus the 
Rhodian made a speech to Cassius, and in so saying 
dropt some tears, and that Cassius after the reduc- 
tion of Rhodes was covered with glory, — Deiotarui 
was a keen and happy spirit — The ingrate Castor 
kept his court. 

His great delight is to shew his universal ac- 
quaintance with terms of art, with words that every 
other poHte writer has avoided and despised. When 
Pompey conquered the pirates, he destroyed fif- 
teen hundred ships of the line. — The Xanthian pa- 
rapets were tore down. — Brutus, suspecting that 
his troops were plundering, commanded the trum- 
pets to sound to their colours.-»-Most people un- 
derstood the act of attainder passed by the senate. 
— ^The Numidian troopers were unlikely in their 
appearance. — ^The Numidians beat up one quarter 
after another. — Salvidienus resolved to pass his 
men over in boats of leather, and he gave or- 
ders for equipping a sufficient number of that 
sort of small craft. — Pompey had light agile fri- 
gates, and fought in a strait where the current and 
caverns occasion swirls and a roll. — A sharp out- 
look was kept by the admiral. — It is a run of 
about fifty Roman miles. — Brutus broke Lipella 
in the sight of the army. — Mark Antony garbled 
the senate. — He was a brave man, well qualified 
for a commodore. 

In his choice of phrases he frequently uses words 
with great solemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appropriated to jocularity and levity ! The 
Rhodians gave up the contest, and in poor plight 
fled back to Rhodes. — Boys and girls were easilr 
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kidnapped. — Deiotarus was a mighty believer bf 
augury. — ^Deiotarus destroyed his ungracious pro- 
geny. — ^The regularity of the Romans was their 
mortal aversion. — ^They desired the consuls to ciu-b 
such heinous doings. — He had such a shrewd in- 
vention, that no side of a question came amiss to 
him. — Brutus found his mistress a coquettish 
creature. 

He sometimes^ with most unlacky dexterityi 
mixes the grand and the burlesque together ; 
Ti^ violation offaithy Sir, says Cassius, lies at the 
door of the Rhodiaru^ by reiterated acts of perfidy.'-^ 
The iron^ grate fell down, crushed those under it to 
death, and catched the rest as in a trap,— Whea 
the Xanthians heard the military shout, and saw 
the flame, mount, they conc\uded there would be 
no mercy. It was now about sun-set, and they 
had been at hot work since noon. 

He has often words or phrases with which our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge. — One 
was a heart-friend to the republic. — A deed was 
expeded,' — ^The Numidians begun to reel, and 
were in hazard of falling into confusion. — The 
tutoir embraced his pupil close in his arms. — Four 
hundred women were taxed who have no doubt 
been the wives of the best Roman citizens. — Men 
not bom to action are inconsequentiaJi in govem-r 
ment — collectitious troops. — The foot by their 
violent attack began the fatal break in the Phar- 
sahac field. — He and his brother, with a politic 
common to other countries, had taken opposite 
«ides. 

His epithets are of the gaudy or byperbolicsj 
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Itind. The glorious news. — ^Eagef hop^s and dis* 
* mal fears. — Bleeding Rome — divine laws and haU 
lowed customs — merciless war — intense anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is suddenly ravished with 
t sonourous sentence, of which when the noise is 
past the meaning does not long remain* When 
Brutus set his legions to fill a moat, instead of 
heavy dragging and slow toil, they set about it 
with huzzas and racing, as if they had been 
■ striving at the Olympic games* They hurled im- 
petuous down the huge trees and stones, and with 
shouts forced them into the water ; so that the 
work, expected to continue half the campaign, was 
with rapid toil completed in a few days. Brutus'a 
soldiers fell to the gate with resistless fury ; it 
gave v^y at last with hideous crash. — This great 
and good man, doing his duty to his country, re^ 
ceived a moilal wound, and glorious fell in the 
cause of Rome : may his memory be ever dear to 
all lovers of liberty, learning, and humanity! — This 
■ promise ought ever to embalm his memory. — The 
queen of nations was torn by no foreign invader. 
Rome fell a sacrifice to her own sons, and was ra- 
vaged by her unnatural offspring : all the great 
men of the state, all the good, all the holy, were 
openly murdered by the wickedest and worst. — 
Little islands cover the harbour of Brindisi, and 
form the narrow outlet from the numerous creeks 
that compose its capacious port. — At the appear* 
ance of Brutus andCassius a shout of joy rent the 
heavens from the surrounding multitudes. 

Such are the flowers which may be gathered by 
every hand in every part of this garden of elo- 
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quence. But having thus freely mentioned our 
author's faults, it remains that we acknowledge his 
merit ; and confess that this book is the work of 
a man of letters, that it is full of events displayed 
with accuracy, and related with vivacity ; and 
though it is sufficiently defective to crush the va- 
nity of its author, it is sufficiently entertaining to 
invite readers. 
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« FOUR LETTERS 

« Sir ISAAC NEWTON to Dr BENTLEY, 

** CORTAININO 
** SdM£ AkGUMSNTS IN PROOf OF A DSfTY.*' 



IT will certainly be required, that notice should 
be taken of a book, however small, written on 
$uch a subject, by such an author. Yet I know 
not whether these Letters will be very satisfactory, 
for they are answers to inquiries not published $ 
and therefore, though they contain many positions 
of great importance, are, in some parts, imperfect 
and obscure, by their reference to Dr Bentley's 
Letters. 

Sir Isaac declares, that what he has done is due 
to nothing hut Industry and patienuhought ; and indeed 
long consideration is so necessary in such abstruse 
inquiries, that it is always dangerous ' to pubHsh 
the productions of great men, which are not known 
to have been designed for the press, and of which 
jt is uncertain whether much patience and thought 
have been bestowed upon them. The principal 
i|uestion of these Letters gives occasion to ob- 
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serve how even die mind of Newton gains ground 
gradually upon darkness. 

** As to your first query," says he, *' it seems 
** to me, that if the matter of our sun and planets, 
** and all the matter of the universe, were, evenly 
** scattered throughout all the heavens, and every 
** particle had an innate gravity towards all the 
** rest, and the whole space throughout which this 
** matter was scattered, was but finite ; the matter 
** on the outside of this space would by its gravity 
" tend towards all the matter on the inside, and by 
** consequence fall down into the middle of the 
** whole space, and there compose one great spheri- 
** cal mass. But if the matter was evenly disposed 
*' throughout an infinite space, it could never con- 
** vene into one mass ; but some of it would con- 
'* vene into one mass, and some into another, so as 
to make an infinite number of great masses, scat- 
tered at great distances from one to another 
throughout all that infinite space. And thus 
" might the sun and fixed stars be formed, sup- 
** posing the matter were of a lucid nature. But 
** how the matter should divide itself into two sorts, 
" and that part of it which is fit to compose a 
** shining body, should fall down into one mass and 
** make a sun, and the rest, which is fit to compose 
** an opaque body, should coalesce, not into one 
** great body, like the shining matter, but into 
** many little ones ; or if the sun at first were an 
** opaque body like the planets, or the planets lucid 
** bodies like the sun, how he alone should be 
*< chang^ into a shining body, whilst all they con-, 
** timie opaque, or all they be changed into opaque 
<< ones, whilst he remains jinchanged, I do m% 
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" think more explicable by mere natural causes, 
" but am forced to ascribe it to the counsel and 
** contrivance of a voluntary agent*" 

The hypothesis of matter evenly disposed through 
infinite space, seems to labour with such diiHcul- 
ties, as makes it almost a contradictory supposi- 
tion, or a supposition destructive of itself. 

Matter evenly disposed through infinite space^ is 
cither created or eternal ; if it was created, it infers 
a Creator : if it was eternal, it had been from eter- 
nity evenly spread through infinite space; or it had 
been once coalesced in masses, and afterwards been 
diffused. Whatever state was first, must have been 
fix>m eternity, and what had been from eteniity 
• could not be changed, but by a cause beginning to 
act as it had never acted before, that is, by the vo- 
luntary act of some external power. If matter in- 
finitely and evenly diffused was a moment without 
coalition, it could never coalesce at all by its own 
power. If matter originally tended to coalesce, 
it could never be evenly diffused through infinite 
space. Matter being supposed eternal, there never 
was a time when it could be diffused before its 
conglobation, or conglobated before its diffusion. 

This Sir Isaac seems by degrees to have under- 
stood ; for he says, in his second Letter, " The 
" reason why matter evenly scattered through a 
" finite space would convene in the midst, you 
•* conceive the same with me; but that there should 
** be a central particle, so accurately placed in the 
" middle, as to be always equally attracted on all 
<< sides, and thereby continue without motion, seems 
^ to me a supposition fully as hard as to make the 
H sl|arpest needle stand upright upon its point on 
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*^ a looking-glass. For if the very mathematical 
** centre of the central particle be not accurately 
" in the very mathematical centre of the attractive 
'' power of the Whole mass^ the particle will not 
^^ be attracted equally on all sides. And much 
*^ harder is it to suppose all the particles in an in^^ 
** finite space should be so accurately poised one 
** among another^ as to stand still in a perfect 
*^ equilibrium* For I reckon this as hard as to 
** mke not onii needle only, but an infinite num« 
^* ber of them (so msiny is there are particle* in an 
' ** infinite space) stand accurately poised upon their 
** points. Yet I grant it possible, at least by a 
** divine power ; and if they were once to be 
** placed, I agrree with you that they would conti- 
** nue in that posture, without motion for ever^ 
^* unless put into new motion by the same power. 
** When therefore I said, that matter evenly spread 
** through all space, would convene by its gravity 
*^ into one or ihore great masses, I understand it 
*' of matter not resting in an accurate poise." 

Let not it be thought irreverence to this great 
hame, if I observe, that by tnaiier evenly spread 
through infinite space, he now finds it necessary to 
mean matter not evenly ipreadh Matter Hot evenly 
spread will indeed convene, but it will convene as 
soon as it exists. And, in my opinion, this puz-' 
fiding question about matter is only how that could 
he that never could have been^ or what a miin thinks 
on when he thinks of nothing. 

Turn matter on all sides, make it eternal, or cA 
liate production, finite or infinite, there can be no 
rrgukir system produced but by a voluntary and 
meaning agent. This the great Newton idwayjf 
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asserted, and this he asserts in the third letter; 
but proves in another manner, in a manner perhaps 
more happy and conclusive. 

" The hypothesis of deriving the frame of the 
** world by mechanical principles from matter 
" evenly spread through the heavens being incon- 
** sistent with my system, I had considered it very 
** little before your letter put me upon it, and 
** therefore trouble you with a line or two move 
** about it, if this comes not too late for your use. 
** In my former I. represented that the diurnal 
" rotations of the planets could not be derived- 
** from gravity, but required a divine arm to im- 
** press them. And though gravity might give 
the planets a motion of descent towards the 
sun, either directly, or with some little obliquity, 
yet the transverse motions by. which they re- 
•* volve in their several orbs, required the divine arm 
** to impress them according to the tangents of 
** their orbs. I would now add, that the hypo- 
" thesis of matter's being at first evenly spread 
** through the heavens, is, in mf opinion, incon- 
** sistent with the hypothesis of innate gravity, 
** without a supernatural power to reconcile them, 
*' and therefore it infers a Deity. For if there be « 
*' innate gravity, it is impossible now for the mat- 
*' ter of the earth, and all the planets and stars, to 
fly up from them, and become evenly spread 
throughout all the heavens, without a superna- 
'* tural power ; and certainly that which can never 
** be hereafter without a supernatural power, could 
f* never be heretofore without the same power.'* 
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< Growth, and great Consumption in these Kingdoms; 
' with several political Reflections ; and Thoughts on 

< Publick Love : in Thirty-two Letters to Two Ladies. 

< By Mr H*****.' 

[From tb€ Library Magazine^ V^,!!. No. kiii, 17S7'] 



(3UR readers may perhaps remember, that we 
gave them a short' acx:ount of this book, with « 
letter extracted from it, in November 1756. The 
author then sent us an injunction to forbear his 
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work tiU a second edition should appear : this pro- 
hibition was rather too magisterial ; for an author 
is no longer the sole master of a book which he has 
given to the pubhck; yet he has been punctually 
obeyed ; we had no desire to offend him, and if his 
character may be estimated by his book, he is a 
man whose failings may well be pardoned for his 
virtues. 

The second edition is now sent into the world, 
corrected and enlargedj and yielded up by the author 
to the attacks of criticism. But he shall find in 
us no malignity of censure. We wish indeed, that 
among other corrections he had submitted his 
pages to the insp^ftion of a grammarian, that the 
elegancies of one line might not have been dis- 
graced by the improprieties of another ; but with 
us, to mean well is a degree of merit which over- 
balances much greater errors than impurity of style. 

We have already given in our collections one of 
the letters, in which Mr Hanway endeavours to 
shew, that the consumption of Tea is injurious to 
the interest of our country. We shall now endea- 
vour to follow him regularly through all his ob- 
servations on this modem luxury ; but it can 
scarcely be candid, not to mak^a previous decla- 
ration, that he is to expect little justice from the 
author of this extract, a hardened and shameless 
Tea-drinker, who has for twenty years diluted his 
meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant, whose kettle has scarcely time to cool, who 
with Tea amuses the evening, with Tea solaces the 
midnight, and with Tea welcomes the morning. 

He begins by refuting a popular notion, that 
piohea ^nd Green Tea are leaves of the same shrub^ 
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gathered at different times of the year. He is of 
opinion, that they are produced by different shrubs. 
The leaves of Tea are gathered in dry weather j 
then dried and curled over the fire in copper pans. 
The Chinese use little Green Tea, imagining that 
it hinders digestion and excites fevers. How it 
should have either effect is not easily discovered ; 
.and if we consider the innumerable prejudices 
which prevail concerning our own plants, we shall 
very little regard these opinions of the Chinese 
vulgar, which experience does not confirm. 

When the Chinese drink Tea, they infuse it 
sliglitly, and extract only the more volatile parts; 
but though this seems to refqui|||great quantities at 
a time, yet the author believes,, perhaps only be- 
cause he has an inclination to believe it, that the 
English and Dutch use more than all the inhabit- 
ants of that extensive empire. The Chinese drink 
it sometimes with acids, 'seldom with sugar; and 
this practice our author, who has no intention to 
find any thing right at home, recommends to his 
countrymen. 

The history of the rise and progress of Tea- 
drinking is truly curious. Tea was first imported 
from Holland by the Earls of Arlington and 
Ossory, in 1666; from their ladies the women of 
quality learned its use. Its price was then three 
pounds a pound, and continued the same to 1707- 
In 1715, we began to use Green Tea, and the 
practice of drinking it descended to the lower class 
of the people. In 1720, the French began to 
send it hither by a clandestine commerce. From 
1717 to 1726, we imported annually seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds. From 1732 to 174'2, 
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million and two hundred thousand pounds were 
every year brought to London ; in some years af- 
terwards three millions; and in 1755, near four 
millions of pounds, or two thousand tons, in which 
we are not to reckon that which is surreptitiously 
introduced, which perhaps is nearly as much. Such 
quantities are indeed sufficient to alarm us ; it* is at 
least worth enquiry, to know what are the qualities 
of such a plant, and what the consequences of such 
a trade. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mischiefs of 
Tea, and seems willing to '.charge upon it every 
mischief that he can find. He begins, however, 
by questioning the virtues asciibed to it, and de- 
nies that the crews of the Chinese ships are pre- 
served in their voyage homewards from the scurvy 
by Tea. About this report P have made some en- 
quiry, and though I cannot find that these crews 
are wholly exempt from scorbutick maladies, they 
seem to suffer them less than other mariners in dny 
course of equal length. This I ascribe to theTea, 
not as possessing any medicinal qualities, but as 
tempting them to driiik more water, to dilute their 
salt food more copiously, and perhaps to forbear 
punch, or other strong liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetick strain, to tell 
the ladies how, by drinking Tea, they injure their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty. 

** To what can we ascribe the numerous com- 
*' plaints which prevail ? How many siueet creatures 
** of your sex languish with a weak digestion^ lo*iu 
" spiritSy lassitudes^ melancholy^ and twenty disor- 
** ders, which in spite of the faculty have yet no 
*' names, except the general one of nervous cont^ 
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« 

** plaints ? Let them change their diet, and among 
** other articles, leave ofF drinking Tea, it is more 
** than probable the greatest part of them will be 
** restored to health." 

** Hot water is also very hurtful to the teetk. 
" The Chinese do not drink their Tea so hot as 
** we do, and yet they have bad teeth. This can- 
*' not be ascribed entirely to tugar^ for they use 
** very little, as already observed : but we all know 
.** that hot or cold things which pain the teeth, de^ 
" stroy theni also. If we drank less Tea, and used 
*• gentle acids for ^he gums and teeth, particularly 
** sour orangesy though we had a less number of 
*' French dentists y I rancy this essential i^zit of beau- 
** ty would be much Better preserved. 

** The women in the United Provinces, wh« 
** sip Tea from moriiing till night, are also as re- 
** markable for bad teeth. They ^so look pallid, and 
** many are troubled with certain feminine dlsor- 
** ders arising from a relaxed habit. The Portu- 
** guese ladies, on the other hand, entertain with 
*' sweetmeats^ and yet they have very good teeth: 
** but their food in general is more of a farina- 
** ceou^ and vegetable kind than ours. They also 
" drink cold water instead oi sipping hoty and never 
** taste fermented liquors; for these reasons the 
** use of sugar does not seem to be at all pemi- 
** cious to them." 

** Men seem to have lost their stature and come- 
^ liness, and wonien their beauty. I am not youngy 
^* but methinks there is not quite so much beauty 
** in this land as there was. Your very chamber^ 
** meiids have lost their bloom, I suppose by sipping 
**Tea. Even the agitations of the passions ?it 
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^ cards are not so great enemies to female charms^ 
^ What Shakespeare ascribes to the conceahnent 
•* of love, is in this age more frequently occasioned 
•* by the use of TeaJ^^ 

To raise the fright still higher, he quotes an ac- 
count of a pig's tail scalded with Tea, on which 
however he does not much insist. 

Of these dreadful effects, some are perhaps ima- 
ginary, and some may have another cause. 'That 
there is less beauty in the present race of femaks, 
than in those who entered the world with us, all 
of us are inchned to think on whom beauty has 
ceased to smile; but our fathers and grandfa- 
thers made the same complaint before us; and our 
posterity will still find beauties irresistibly pow- 
erfuL 

That the diseases commonly called nervous, tre- 
Biors,fit8, habitual depression, and all the maladies, 
which proceed from laxity and debility, are more 
firequent than ia any farmer time, is, I believe, 
true, however deplorable. But this new race of 
evils will not be expelled by the prohibition of 
Tea. This general languor is the effect of gene- 
ral luxury, of general idleness. If it be most to 
be found among Tea-drinker8> tlie reason is, that 
Tea is one of the stated amusements of the idle 
and luxurious. The whole mode of life is changed ; 
every kind of voluntary labour, every exercise that 
ttrengthened the nerves, and hardened the muscles, 
is fallen into disuse. The inhabitants are crowded 
together in populous cities, so that no occasion of 
life requires much motion; every one is near to all 
that he wants; and the rich and delicate seldom 
pass from one street to another, but in carriages of 
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pleasure. Yet we eat and drink, or strive to eat and 
drink, like the hunters and huntresses, the farmers 
and the housewives of theformer generation; and they 
that pass ten hours in bed, and eight at cards, and the 
greatel" part of the othersix at the table, are taught to 
impute to Tea all the diseases which a life unnatural 
•in all its parts may chance to bring upon them. 

Tea, among the greater part of those who use 
it most, is drunk in no great quantity. As it 

. neither exhilarates the heart, nor stimulates the pa- 
late, it is commonly an entertainment merely nomi- 
nal, a pretence for assembling to prattle, for in- 
terrupting business, or diversifying idleness. They 
who drink one cup, and who drink twenty, are 
equally punctual in preparing or partaking it; and 
indeed there are few but discover by their indifFeF" 
ence about it, that they are brought together not 
,by the Tea, but the Tea-table. Three cups make 
the common quantity, so slightly impregnated, 
that perhaps they might be tinged with the Athm* 
ion cicutOy and produce less effects than these 

• Letters charge upon Tea. 

Our author proceeds to shew yet other bad qua- 
lities of this hated leaf. 
** Green Tea, when made strong even by infusion, 

. ^^ is an eiMtici; nay, I am told it is used as such in 
** China ; a decoction of it certainlyperformsthisope^ 
" ration : yet by long use it is drank by many with- 
** out such an effect. The infusion also when it is 
*^ made strong, and stands long to draw thegross- 
.**er particles, will convulse the bowels: even in 
♦* the manner commonly used, it has this effect on 
** some constitutions, as I have already remarked t^ 
^f yop frpm my own experience^ 
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•* You ace I confess my weakness without re- 
•* aenre; but thoae who arc very fond of Tea, if 
^ their digestion is weak, and they find themselTes 
*^ disordered, they generally ascribe it to any cause 
^ except the true one« I am aware that the effect 
^ just mentioned is imputed to the hot water; let 
^ it be so, and my argument is stiU good : but 
^ who pretends to say it is not partly owing to 
^ particular kinds of Tea? perhaps such as partake 
^* of eopperasf which there is cause to apprehend 
'^ is sometimes the case: if we judge from the 
*^ manner in which it k said to be cured, together 
** with its ordinary c&cts, there is some founda- 
^ tion for this opinion. Put ja drop of strong Tea^ 
•* either Green or BoheOf but chiefly the former, on 
^ the blade of a knife, though it is not corrosive in 
'* the same manner as vitriol, yet there appears to 
** be a corrosive quality in it, very different from 
•* that of fruit which stains the knife." 

He afterwards quotes Paulli to prove that Tea 
is a Jesiccatrvef emd ought not to be used after the for* 
tieth year, I have then long exceeded the limits d 
permission, but I comfort myself, that all the ene* 
mies of Tea cannot be in the right. If Tea be 
desiccattve, according toPaulli,it cannot weaken the 
fibres, as our author imagines; if it be emetick^ it 
must constringe the stomach, rather than relax it. 
The formidable quality of tinging the knife, it 
has in common with acorns, the bark, and leaves of 
oak, and every astringent bark or leaf: the cop- 
peras which is given to the Tea, is really in the 
knife. Ink may be made of any ferrugineous mat- 
ter and astringent vegetable, as it is generally made 
of galls and copperas. 

GgS 
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From Tea the writer digresses to spirituous 
liquors, about which he will have no controversy 
with the Literary Magazine j we shall therefore in- 
- sert almost his whole letter, and add to it one tes- 
timony, that the mischiefs arising on every side 
from this compendious mode of drunkenness, are 
enormous and -insupportable $ equally to be found 
among the great and the mean ; filling palaces with 
dsiquiet and distraction; harder to be borne as it can*- 
not be mentioned; and overwhelming multitudes 
with incurable diseases and unpitied poverty, 

" Though Tea and Gin have spread their baneful 
** influence over this island and his Majesty's other 
" dominions, yet you may be well assured, that 
** the Governors of the Foundling Hospital will 
** exert their utmost skill and vigilance, to prevent 
f* the children under their care from being poison- 
" ed, or enervated by one or the other. This, 
" however, is not the case of workhouses: it is 
*• well known, to the shame of those who are char- 
ged with the care of them, that gin has been too 
often permitted to enter their gates; and the de- 
** bauched appetites of the people who inhabit these 
houses has been urged as a reason for it. 

Desperate diseases require desperate remedies; 
" if laws are rigidly executed against murderers in 
** the highway, those who provide a draught of gin» 
** which we see is murderous^ ought not to be coun-' 
" tenanced. I am now informed, that in certain hosr" 
*« pitals, where the number of the sick used to be 
" about 5,600 in 14 years, 

« From 1704 to 1718, they increased to 8,189; 
« From 1 7 1 8 to 1 734, still augmented to 1 2,7 1 Of 
f* And from 1734 to 1749, multiplied to 38,147, 
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** What a dreadful jr/^r/r^ doea this exhibit ! nor 
** must we wonder, when satisfactory evidence was 
given before the great council of the nation, that 
near eight millions of gallons of distilled spirits, 
*' at the standard it is commonly reduced to for 
drinking, was actually consumed annually in 
drams 1 the shocking difference in the numbers of 
** the ticiy and we may presume of the dead also, 
** was supposed to keep pace with jtn.* and the most 
** ingenious and unprejudiced physicians ascribed 
*' it to this cause. What is to be done under these 
** melancholy circumstances ? shall we still counte- 
** nance the dutilleryy for the sake of the revenue; 
^ out of tenderness to the^^w who will suffer by 
** its being abolished ; for fear of the madness of 
** the people; or that foreigners will run it in upon 
** us ? There can be no evil so great as that wc 
** now suffer, except the making the same con- 
** sumption, and paying for it to foreigners in w©- 
** neyy which I hope never will be the case 

" As to the revenue, it certainly may be replaced 
♦' by taxes upon the necessaries of life, even upon 
** the bread *we eat, or in other words, upon the 
** land, which is the great source of supply to the 
** puhlich and to individuals. Nor can I persuade 
♦* myself, but that the people may be weaned from 
the habit of poisoning themselves. The diffi- 
culty of smuggling a bulky liquid, joined to the 
** severity which ought to be exercised towards 
** smugglers, whose illegal commerce is of so infer^ 
nal a nature, must in time produce the effect de- 
sired. Spirituous liquors being abolished, instead 
** of having the most undisciplined and abandoned 
it poor, we might soonboastaraceof men, temperate;, 
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** tdkgi&atf and induBtrioua even to a pfoveri* 
^ We ^otdd soon see the pondirous burden of the 
*< poor^s rate decreiiey and the hemtty and strength 
** of the hnd! rejuvenaite. iSchool$9 workhouses, 
** and ko^itafe, might then be snftcient to cleai: 
** oar 8tfe«ts of distress and vdserfy which never 
** will be the^case whilst the love of poison pre« 
** vails, and the means: of min is sold in above one 
** thousand hooses m the city of London, tw& 
^ thousand two hundred in Westminster, and one 
** thousand nine httndved and thirty in Holbom 
•« and St Giles', 

** But if o<!her oses still demand RqmJ fire^ I 
^* would resdiy propose, that it should be sold only 
^* in quart bottles, siealed ap with the King'^s seaT, 
^ with a very high duty, and none sold without 
•* being mixed with a strong emetkk* 

•• Wfcny become objects of charity by their m- 
*• temperance^ and this excludes others who are such 
*^ by the unavoidable accidents of life, or who can** 
** not by any means support themselves. Hence 

it appears, that the introducing n^'o; ^/zA«/> of life 

is the most substantial charity; and that the re-* 
*^ gulation of charity-schools, hospitals, and work- 
** houses, not the augmentation of their number, 
*^ can make them answer the wise ends for which 
** they were instituted* 

" The children of beggars should be also taken 
** from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
** the publick. Thus the distressed might be re- 
" lieved, at a sixth part of the present expense; the 
** idle be compelled to tyori or starve; and the mad 
♦* be sent to Bedlam. We should not see human 
^ jature dis^ced by the aged, the maimed,, tha^ 
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** Sickly, and young children begging their bread ; 
** nor would compassion be abused by those who 
** have reduced it to an art t# catch the unwary. 
* * Nothing is wanting but common sense and ho" 
^^ nesty in the execution of latvs, 

" To prevent such abuse in the streets ^ seems 
<* more practicable than to abolish had habits with* 
** in doors y where greater numbers perish. We see 
in many familiar instances the fatal effects of ex- 
ample. The careless spending of time among 
" servants^ who are charged with the care of in- 
*' fants, is often fatal : the nurse frequently de- 
stroys the child ! the poor infant being left ne- 
glected, expires whilst she is sipping her Tea! 
*< This may appear to you as rank prejudice or 
**jest; but I am assured, from the most indubitable 
'* evidence, that many very extraordinary cases of 
** this kind have really happened among those 
«** whose duty does not permit of such kind of ha- 
« bits. 

** It is partly from such causes, that nurses of 

** the children oixh&puhlick ohen forget themselves^ 

" and become impatient when infants cry : the next 

" step to this, is using extraordinary means to quiet 

" them. I have already mentioned the term killing 

" nursey as known in some workhouses: Venice 

** treacle, poppy water, and Godfrey's cordial, have 

«* been the kind instruments of lulling the child to 

** his everlasting rest. If these pious women could 

send up an ejaculation when the child expired, 

all was *wellf and no questions asked by the supe^ 

** ricrs. An ingenious friend of mine informs me, 

" that this has been so often the case, in some 

** workhouses, that Venice treacle has acquired 
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*' the appellation of the Lord have mercy upon me^ 
*^ in allusion to the nurses hackneyed expression of 
** pretended grief wken infants expire ! Farewell T* 

I know not upon what observation Mr Hanway 
founds his confidence in the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital, men of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I intreat to consider a tittle 
the minds as well as the bodies of the children. I 
am inctined to believe Irreligion equally pernicious 
with Gin and Tea^ and therefore think' it not 
unseasonable to mention, that when a few months 
ago I wandered through the Hospital, I found not 
a child that seemed to have heard of his creed, or 
the commandments. To breed up children in this 
manner, is to rescue them from an early grave, that 
they may find employment for the gibJc^et; from 
dying in innocence, that they may perish by their 
crimes- 
Having considered the effects of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has ag- 
gravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
after soliciting them by tias watery luxury, year 
after year, I have not yet feXty he proceeds to ex- 
amine how it may be shewn to affect our interest, 
and first calculates the national loss by the time 
Spent in drinking Tea. I have no desire to appear 
captious, and shati therefore readily admit, that 
Tea is a liquor not proper for the loWer classes of 
the people, as it suj^Ues no strength to labour, or 
j^lief to disease, but gratifies the taste without 
nourishing the body. It is a barren superfluity, to 
which those who can hardly procure what nature 
requires, cannot prudently habituate themselves* 
JUt proper use is t# amuse the i^e^ and relax the 
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•tudiousy and dilute the full meals of those who can- 
not use exercise, and will not use abstinence. That 
time is lost in this insipid entertainment, cannot be 
denied ; many trifle away at the Tea-table those 
moments which would be better spent ; but that 
any national detriment can be inferred from thia 
waste of time, does not evidently appear, because 
I know not that any work remains undone for 
want of hands. Our want of manufactures seem 
to be limited, not by the possibility of work, but 
by the possibility of sale. 

His next argument is more clear. He affirms, 
that one hundred and fifty thousand pounds in sil- 
ver are paid to the Chinese annually, ior three mil- 
lions of pounds of Tea, and that for two millions 
more brought clandestinely from the neighbouring 
coasts, we pay, at tweaty-pence a pound, one hun- 
dred sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six pounds. The author justly conceives, that 
this computation will waken us; for, says he, 
** The loss of health, the loss of time, the injufy 
** of morals, are not very sensibly felt by some, who 
** are alarmed when you talk of the loss of money." 
But he excuses the East-India Company, as men 
Hot obliged to be political arithmeticians, or to in- 
quire so much what the nation loses, as how them- 
selves may grow rich. It is certain, that they who 
drink Tea have no right to complain of those that 
import it; but if Mr Hanway's computation be just, 
the importation and the use of it ought at once to 
be stopped by a penal law. 

The author allows one slight argument in favour 
of Tea, which, in my opinion, might be with far 
greater justice urged both against that and many 
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Other parts of our naval trade. " The Tea trade 
♦* employs (he tells us) six ships, and five or six 
•* hundred seamen, sent annually to China. It like- 
*• wise brings in a revenue of three hundred and 
^^ sixty thousand pounds, which, as a tax on lux- 
•* ury, may be considered as of great utility to the 
•* state*" The utility of this tax I cannot find ; a 
tax on luxury is no better than another tax, un- 
less it hinders luxury, which cannot be said of the 
impost upon Tea, while it is thus used by the 
great and the mean, the rich and the poor. The 
truth i«, that by the loss of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, we procure the means of shifting 
three hundred and sixty thousand at best, only 
from one hand to another; but perhaps sometimes 
into hands by which it is not very honestly em- 
ployed. Of the five or six hundred seamen sent 
to China, I am told that sometimes half, commonly 
a third part, perish in the voyage; so that instead 
of setting this navigation against the inconvenieiices 
already alleged, we may add to them, the yearly 
loss of two hundred men in the prime of life ; and 
reckon, that the trade of China has destroyed tei> 
thousand men since the beginning of this century. 

If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impoverishes 
our country, if it raises temptation, and gives op- 
portunity to illicit commerce, which I have always 
looked on as one of the strongest evidences of the 
inefficacy of our law, the weakness of our govern- 
ment, and the corruption of our people, let us at 
once resolve to prohibit it for ever. 

** If the question was, how to promote^ industry 
** most advantageously^ in lieu of our Tea-trade^ 
•* wppoaing every bn^ich of our commerce ta hs 
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*• already fully sapplied with men and money ? If 
** a quarter the sum now spent m Tea, were laid 
** out annually in plantations, in making publick 
** gardens, in paving &nd widening streets, in making 
•* roads ^ in rendering rivers navigable, erecting ^j- 
'* iacesf building Iridgesj or neat and convenient 
** hduses where are now only huts; draining lands, 
** or rendering those which are now barren of some 
** ose; should we not be gainers, and provide more 
^* for health, pleasure and long life, compared with 
** the consequences of the Tea-trade ?*' 

Our riches would be much better employed to 
these purposes; but if this project does not please, 
let us first resolve to- save our money, and we shall 
afterwards very easily find ways to spend it. 
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OF 

*• AN ESSAY 

•* ON THE 

*' WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF POPE." 



1 HIS is a very curious and entertaining miscel- 
lany of critical remarks and literary history. 
Though the book promises nothing but observa- 
tions on the writings of Pope, yet no opportunity 
is neglected of introducing the character of any 
other writer, or the mention of any performance 
or event in which learning is interested. From 
Pope, however, he always takes his hint, and to 
Pope he returns again from his digressions. The 
facts which he mentions, though they are seldom 
anecdotes in a rigorous sense, are often such as are 
very little known, and such as will delight more 
readers than naked criticism. 

As he examines the works of this great poet in 
an order nearly chronological, he necessarily begins 
with his pastorals, which considered as representa- 
tions of any kind of life, he very justly censures; 
for there is in them a mixture of Grecian and Eng- 
lish, of ancient and modem images. Windsor is 
coupled with Hybla, and Thames with Pactolus. 
He then compares some passages which Pope has 
imitated or translated with the imitation or ver=> 
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sion, and gives the preference to the originals^ 
perhaps not always upon convincing arguments. 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to be a bee,*that 
he might creep among the leaves that form the 
chaplet of his mistress. Pope's enamoured swaia 
longs to be made the captive bird that sings in his 
fair one's bower, that she might listen to his songs^ 
and reward them with her kisses. The critick 
prefers the image of Theocritus as more wild, more 
delicate^ and more uncommon. 

It is natural for a lover to wish that he might 
be any thing that could come near to his lady* 
. But we more naturally desire to be that which sh^ 
fondles and caresses, than that which she would 
avoid, at least would neglect. The superior deli^ 
eacy of Theocritus I cannot discover, nor can in- 
deed find, that either in the one or the other image 
there is any want of deHcacy. Which of the two 
Bnages was less common in the time of the poet 
who used it, for on that consideration the merit of 
Bovelty depends, I think it is now out of any crN 
tick's power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too muck justice, 
that there is not a single new thought in the pa8<« 
torals; and with equal reason deckres, that their 
chief beauty consists in their correct and musical 
versification, which has so influenced the English ear, 
as to render every moderate rhymer harmonious. 

In his examination of the Messiah, he justly 
observes some deviations from the inspired author, 
which weaken the imagery, and dispirit the ex- 
pression. 

On WindsoT'foreity he declares, I think without 
proof, that descriptive poetry was by no means the 

Hh2 
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excellence of Pope: he draws this infererice from' 
the few images introduced in this poem, which 
would not equally belong to any other place. He 
must inquire whether Windsor-forest has in reality 
any thing peculiar. 

The Stag-chase is not, he says, so full, so ani- 
mated, and so circumstantiated as Somerville's. 
Barely to say, that one perfonnance is not so good 
as another, is to criticise with little exactness. 
But Pope has directed that we should in every 
work regard the author's end. The Stag^^hase is 
the main subject of Somerville, and might there- 
fore be properly dilated into all its circumstances; 
in Pope it is only incidental, and was to be dis- 
patched in a few lines. 

He makes a just observation, ** that the descrip- 
tion of the external beauties of nature is usually 
the first effect of a young genius, before he hath 
studied nature and passions. Some of Milton's 
most early as well as most exquisite pieces are his 
Lyctdas^ V Allegro y and // Penserosoy if we may ex- 
cept his ode on the Nativity o/* Christ, which is 
indeed prior in order of time, and in which a pene- 
trating critick might have observed the seeds of 
that boundless imagination which was one day to 
produce the Paradise Lost*^^ 

Mentioning Thomson and other descriptive 
poets, he remarks, that writers fail in their copies 
for want of acquaintance with originals, and justly 
ridicules those who think they can form just ideas 
of valleys, mountains, and rivers, in a garret of the 
Strand. For this reason I cannot regret with this 
author, that Pope laid aside his design of writing 
American pastorals; for a£ he must have painted 
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Scenes which he never saw, and manners which he 
never knew, his performance^ though it might have 
been a pleasing amusement of fancy, would have 
exhibited no repvesentation of nature or of li£e. 

After the pastorals, the critick considers the 
lyrick poetry of Pope, and dwells longest on the 
ode of 1^/ Cecilia's day, which he, like the rest of 
mankind, places next to that of Dryden, and not 
much below it. He remarks after Mr Speace^ 
that the first stanza is a perfect concert. The 
second he thinks a little flat ^ he justly commends 
the fourth, but without notice of the best Hne in 
that stanza or in the poem : 

Transported demigods stood round. 
And men grew heroes at die sound. 

In the latter part of the ode he objects to the 
stanza of triumph; 

Thus song coald revrnl, &c« 

»9 written in a measure ridiculous and burfesque» 
and justifies his answer by observing that Addison 
uses the same numbers in the scene of Rosamond^ 
between Grideline and Sir Trusty : 

How unhappy is he, &c. 

That the measure is the same in both passages 
must be confessed, and both poets perhaps chose 
their numbers properly; for they both meant to 
express a kind of airy hilarity. The two passions 
€)f merriment and exaltation are undoubtedly dif- 
^rent ; they are as different as a gambol and a 
triumph, but each is a species of joy ; and poetical 
measures have not in any Isinguage been so far re- 
plied as to provide for the subdivisions of psi8sion4. 

Hhj 
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They can only be adapted to general purposes^ 
but the particular and minuter pl-opriety must be 
sought only in the sentiment and language. Thus 
the numbers are the same in CoUrCs complaint, and 
in the ballad of Derby and Joariy though in one 
sadness is represented, and in the other tranquillity ; 
8o the measure is the same of Pope's Unfortunate 
Lady and the Praise of Voiture. 

He observes very justly, that the odes both of 
Dryden and Pope conclude unsuitably and unna- 
turally with epigram. 

He then spends a page upon Mr Handel's 
music to Dryden's ode, and speaks of him with 
that regard which he has generally obtained among 
the lovers of sound. He finds something amiss in 
the air " With ravished ears," but has overlooked 
or forgotten the grossest fault in that composition, 
which is that in this line: 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries. 

He has laid much stress upon the two latter words, 
which are merely words of connection, and ought 
in music to be considered as parenthetical. 

From this ode is struck out a digression on the 
nature of odes, and the comparative excellence of 
the ancients and modems. He mentions the chorus 
which Pope wrote for the duke of Buckingham ; 
and thence takes occasion to treat of the chorus of 
the ancients. He then comes to another ode of 
** The dying Chrtstian to his Soul^" in which find- 
ing an apparent imitation of Flatman, he falls into 
a pleasing and learned speculation on the resem- 
bling passages to be found in different poets. 

He mentions with great regard Pope's ode on 
Solitude^ written when he was but twelve years old, 
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but omits to mention the poem on Silence^ com- 
posed, I thinky as early, ynxh much greater ele- 
gance of diction, music of numbers, extent of ob- 
servation, and force of thought. If he had happen- 
ed to think on Baillet's chapter of Enfans celebres^ 
he might have made on this occasion a very enter- 
taining dissertation on early excellence. 

He comes next to the Essay on Criticism^ the 
stupendous performance of a youth not yet twenty 
years old; and after having detailed the felicities of 
condition, to which he imagines Pope to have owed 
his wonderful prematurity of mind, he tells ua 
that he is well informed this essay was first written 
in prose. There is nothing hnprobable in the re- 
port, nothing indeed but what is more likely than 
the contrar)' ; yet I cannot forbear to hint to this 
writer and all others, the danger and weakness of 
trusting too readily to information. Nothing but 
experience could evince the frequency of false in- 
forrnation, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propogated as 
every man of eminence may hear of himself. Some 
men relate what they think as what they know; 
some men of confused memories and habitual inac- 
curacy ascribe to one man what belongs to another; 
and some talk on without thought or care. A few 
men are sufficient to broach falsehoods, whicls are 
afterwards innocently diffused by successive relatorf. 

He proceeds on examining passage after pas- 
sage of this essay ; but we must pass over all these 
criticisms to which we have not something to add 
or lo object, or where this author does not differ 
from the general voice of mankii.d. Wo caanot 
agree with him in his censure of the comparison of 
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a student advancing in science with a traveller pass- 
ing the Alps, which is perhaps the best simile in 
our language ; that in which the most exact re- 
semblance is traced between things in appearance 
utterly unrelated to each other. That the last 
line conveys no new hieay is not true ; it makes 
particular what was befoi^ general. Whether the 
description which he adds from another author be, 
as he says, more full and striking than that of 
Pope, is not to be inquired^ Pope's description 
is relative, and can admit no greater length than 
is usually allowed to a simile, nor any other par- 
ticulars than such as form the correspondence. 

Unvaried rhymes, says this writer, highly dis- 
gust readers of a good ear. It is surely not the 
ear but the mind that is offended. The fault 
itrising from the use of common rhymes is, that 
by reading the past line the second may be guess- 
ed, and half the composition loses the grace of 
novelty. 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandrine, 
the critick observes, that " the alexandrine may be 
thought a modern nwasure, but that Robert of 
Gloucester's wife is an alexandrine, with the ad- 
dition of two syllables ; and that Stemhold and 
Hopkins transited the psalms in the same mea- 
sure of fourteen syllables, though they are printed 
otherwise." 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or 
expressed : an alexandrine with the addition of two 
syllables, is no mote an alexandrine than with the 
deti action of two syllables. Stemhold and Hop- 
kins did generally write in the alternate measure 
of eight and six syfiables; but Hopkins cem^ 
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monly rhymed the first and third, Sternhold only 
the second and fourth : so that Sternhold may be 
considered as writing couplets of long lines ; but 
Hopkins wrote regular stanzas. From the prac- 
tice of printing the long lines of fourteen syllables 
in two short lines, arose the licence of some of our 
poetS) who, though professing to write in stanzas^ 
neglected the rhymes of the first and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Petronius among the great 
names of criticism, as the remarker justly observes, 
without any critical merit. It is to be suspected 
that Pope had never read his book, and mentioned 
him on the credit of two or three sentences which 
he had often seen quoted, imagining that where 
there was so much there must necessarily be more. 
Young men in haste to be renowned, too frequent- 
ly talk of books which they have scarcely seen. 

The revival of learning mentioned in this poem, 
affords an opportunity of mentioning the chief pe- 
riods of literary history, of which this writer reck- 
ons five ; that of Alexander, of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, of Augustus, of Leo the Tenth, of queen 
Anne." 

These observations are concluded with a remark 
which deserves great attention : ** In no poHshed 
nation, after criticism has been much studied, and 
the rules of writing established, has any very ex- 
traordinary book ever appeared." 

The Rape of the Lock was always regarded 
by Pope as the highest production of his genius. 
On occasion of this work, the history of the comick 
h:iro is given ; and we are told that it descended 
from Fassoni to Boileau, from Boileau to Garth* 
and from Garth to Pope. Garth is mentioned pei> 
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haps with too much honour ; but all are confesseci 
to be inferior to Pope. There is in his remark* 
on this work no discovery of any latent beauty, 
nor any thing subtle or striking; he is indeed com- 
monly right, but has discussed no difficult question. 
The next pieces to be considered are the Verses 
to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady^ the Prologue 
to CatOf and epilogue to Jane Shore, The first 
piece he commends. On occasion of the second 
he digresses, acording to his custom, into a learned 
dissertation on tragedies, and compares the Eng- 
lish and French with the Greek stage. He justly 
censures Cato for want of action and of characters; 
but scarcely does justice to the subhmity of some 
speeches, and the philosophical exactness in the sen- 
timents. ** The simile of mount Atlas, and that 
of the Numidian traveller smothered in the sands, 
are indeed in character," says the critic, " but 
Sufficiently obvious/' The simile of the mountain 
is indeed common ; but of that of the traveller I 
do not remember. That it is obvious is easy to 
tey, and easy to deny. Many things are obvious 
when they are taught. 

He proceeds to criticise the other works of Ad- 
dison, till the epilogue calls nis attention to Rowe, 
whose character he discusses in the same manner 
with sufficient freedom and sufficient candour. 

The translation of the epistle of Sappho to Phaon 
h next considered: but Sappho and Ovid are 
more the subjects of this disquisition than Pope. 
We shall therefore pass over it to a piece of more 
importance, the Epistle of Mlolsa to Abelard^ which 
may justly be regarded as one of the works on which 
the reputation of Pope will stand in future times* 
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Thecritickpursues^/oAf^j through all the changes 
of passion, produces the passages of her letters to 
\\ hich any allusion is made, and intersperses many 
agreeable particulars and incidental relations. There 
is not much profundity of criticism, because the 
beauties are sentiments of nature, which the lesu-n- 
ed and the ignorant feel alike. It is justly remark- 
ed by him, that the wish of Eloisa for the happy 
]>assage of Ahelard into the other world, is formed 
according to the ideas of mystic devotion. 

These are the pieces examined in this volume : 
whether the remaining part of the work will be one 
volume or more, perhaps the writer himself cannot 
yet iiifoim us. This piece is, however, a complete 
work, so far as it goes; and the writer is of opinion 
tiiat he has dispatched the chief part of his task: 
for he ventures to remark, that the reputation of 
Pope as a poet, among posterity, will be principally 
founded on his Windsor-Forest^ Rape oftheLocky and 
Eloisa to Ahelard ; wliile the facts and characters 
alluded to in his late writings will be forgotten and 
unknown, and their poignancy and propriety little 
relished; for wit and satire are transitory and perish* 
able, but nature and passion are eterial. 

He has interspersed some passages of Pope's life, 
with which most readers will be pleased. When 
Pope was yet a child, his father, who had been a 
merchant in London, retired to Binfield. Hf was 
taught to readbyan aunt; and learned to write with- 
out a master, by copying printed books. His father 
used to order him to make English verses, and 
would oblige him to correct and retouch them over 
and over, and at last could say, ** These are good 
^ rhymes.*' 
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At eight years of age, he was committed to one 
Taverner a priest, who taught him the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek. At this time he met with 
Ogleby's Homer, which seized his attention ; he fell 
next upon Sandy's Ovid, and remembered these 
two translations with pleasure to the end of his life. 

About ten, being at school near Hyde-Park- 
Corner, he was taken to the play-house, and wa» 
so struck with the splendour of the drama, that he 
formed a kind of play out of Ogleby's Homer, in- 
termixed with verses of his own. He persuaded the 
head-boys to act this piece, and j(jax was perform- 
ed by his master's gardener. They were habited 
according to the pictures in Ogleby. At twelve he 
retired with his father to Windsor-Forest, and 
formed himself by study in the best English poets. 

In this extract it was thought convenient to dwell 
chiefly upon such observations as relate immediate- 
ly to Pope, without deviating with the author iiito 
incidental inquiries. We intend to kindle, not to ex- 
tinguish, curiosity, by this slight sketch of a work 
abounding with curious quotations and pleasing dis- 
quisitions. He must be much acquainted with lite- 
rary history, both of remote and late tim£s, who 
does not find in this essay many things which he did 
not know before : and if there be any too learned to 
be instructed in facts or opinions, he may yet pro- 
perly read this- book as a just specimen of literary 
moderation. 
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